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Twelve years ago a 
North Dakota farmer- 
stockman, Benjamin F. 
Robinson, read a North- 
western National Life 
advertisement, picked 
up his pen on a 28-below-zero night and 
wrote us a letter testifying how life insurance 
had saved the day for himself and his depres- 
sion-ridden, drouth-stricken farm and family. 

*“. . . We tried every bank, every Govern- 
ment Loaning Agency, every moneyed man we 
knew to get a loan and all to no avail!’ he 
related in a letter which many life insurance 
men the country over still recall. “‘We then 
turned to our Life Insurance Policies and bor- 
rowed every dime they would loan us. The 


money came at once. We saved ourselves . . .’ 


How much that “‘lift’’ from his life insurance 
would mean to him even Mr. Robinson could 
not foresee. More than a decade later he 
was able to list among his assets over $20,000 
of paid-up life insurance, 52 quarter sections 
of land (that’s 13 square miles, you city fellas !), 
his home on the Three Bars Ranch, and 500 
head of cattle — and every item completely 
debt free. Besides, his two sons will have the 
advantages of a college education. 

Little wonder that Mr. Robinson says with 
a sense of firm satisfaction, ‘‘The loans | ob- 
tained in the 30's on my life insurance was the 
blood transfusion which kept me alive finan- 
cially. And, as | tell my sons over and over, 
life insurance saved the ranch for your mother 
and I, so don't you ever lose your faith in life 


insurance.” 


NORTHWESTERN Vaiional LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Is this your sales pattern ? 


Repeated calls cut into your production by 
eating up valuable time you could spend develop- 
ing other profitable business. North America’s 
“service behind the scenes” helps reduce these time- 
consuming calls—enables you to do more for your- 
self and your customers. 


North America’s 42 Service Offices, strate- 
gically located throughout the United States and 
Canada, provide technical representatives and spe- 
cial agents who will assist you on all underwriting 


and production problems. In addition, each Service 
Office has complete head office underwriting and 
loss authority. This means faster decisions—better 
service—for you. 


It would be helpful to you to have such a pro- 
gressive group as the North America Companies 
behind you in your dealings with your clients. Get 
all the facts from the North America Service Office 
Manager nearest you. If you don’t know who he 
is, write us. We’ll be happy to introduce you. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 in Independence Hall, is the old- 
est American stock fire and marine insurance company. It heads the North America 
Companies which meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine and 
Casualty insurance; Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 





PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEO 
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NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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THE BIG BLOW OF 1950 





The great Northeastern Windstorm of 1950 which struck sav- 
agely in eleven States produced the largest number of insurance 
claims for a single disaster in history. Over a million losses, total- 
ing more than $150,000,000, were paid during the past year by 622 
insurance companies. 


Our insurance dollar losses in this storm appear likely to ex- 
ceed those in the great San Francisco fire, in which claims against 
the “North British" amounted to $3,684,000. 


In the Northeastern Windstorm the “North British" to date has 
some 37,500 claims totaling an incurred loss of over $3,600,000. 





Agents would do well to check erage is adequate. Agents have a 
clients’ Fire policies to see that the —_— real duty to perform in those direc- 
Extended Coverage Endorsement is tions. 
included covering against loss by 


Windstorm, Explosion, etc., because 
other recent storm losses, particu. ™ent for samples of Extended Cov- 


larly, have revealed considerable erage and Coinsurance Clause fold- 
under-insurance. They might like- ers. and also “Increased Values” 
wise consider the new Additional sales literature. Reasonable quan- 
E. C. They would do well also to tities will gladly be furnished to our 
examine all policies to see that cov- Agents, free of charge. 


Write our Advertising Depart- 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1951 
VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 





Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $12,275,000. $108,470,990. $61,257,086. $47,213,904. 


Organized 1855 

Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,000,000. 10,711,510. 6,979,138. 3,732,372. 
Organized 1853 

National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts., Pa. 1,000,000. 10,476,694. 6,617,586. 3,859,108. 
Organized 1866 

Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 28,159,650. 17,868,349. 10,291,301. 


Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 36,291,676. 27,904,445. 8,387,231. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 2,000,000. 42,686,336. 33,078,793. 9,607,543. 


Organized 1909 


Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 433,385. 6,568. 426,817. 
Organized 1906 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 





HOME OFFICE 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 10 Park Place PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
120 So. LaSalle Street Newark I, New Jersey 220 Bush Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois San Francisco 6, Calit. 





eitAl a 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT : Y Standard FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
912 Commerce Street “3 protection & 102 Maiden Lane 


Dallas 2, Texas “Any ins¥™ New York 5, New York 


206 Sansome Street 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS San Francisco 4, Calif. 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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Genesis of a Group Contract 


Everyone should have a working knowledge of the con- 
tracts he is a party to, or works with. This article by New 
York Life Attorney Nathaniel B. Taft takes the group 
contrect and gives a complete analysis of its contents 
... pages 12-21. 


Early Returns 


The second instellment of 1951 figures from the annual 
stctements of both life comvanies and fire and casualty 
companies . . . page 23, stock fire and casualty; page 31, 
life; pz ge 41, mutual fire and casualty. 


Comments From the Past 


Editor‘e] Consultant Clayton G. Hale goes back 175 years 
to a treatise by Dr. Adam Smith, considered the standard 
work on orthodox economics. Dr. Smith’s sien‘ficant com- 
ments on insurance are reviewed by Mr. Hale on pages 
26-29. 


202th Anniversary 


The mutual fire and casualty:companies are celebrating 
their 200th anniversary. For a history of their progress 
and a program of anniversary celebrations see pages 34 
35. 


Annua’ $tatement$—1951 


A divest of the operating results of leading life, fire and 
casualty compenies begins this month, pages 36 39. 


Mortality Trends 
Leading cities of the United States we~e surveyed and 
their mortality ficures for the véars 1°49-1950 form the 
basis of Editor T. J. V. Cullen’s article on pages 44-47. 


Dividend Provisions 
Awaited by life agents end general brokers is a table on 
the current dividend provisions of 73 leading life com- 
panies. See page 48. 


Departments in This Month’s Issue 


Editorials, p. 8; The Spectator’s View, p. 10; Cross Coun- 
try, p. £2; Life Insurance Review, p. 64; Property In- 
surance Review, p. 68; New England, p. 74; Sales Brief- 
ings, p. 76; Coverages & Forms, p. 77; Life Contracts, p. 
78: On the Horizon. p. 80; Investments, p. 82; Washing- 
ton Report, p. 84: Along City Streets, p. 88; Verdict, p. 
90; Tax Analysis, p. 94; Canada, p. 96. 


PICTURE CREDITS: Rinehart-Marsden, p. 16; Carl 
Byoir & Assoc., p. 34; Boris-Boston, p. 54; Bettmann 
Archive, p. 26. 
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THE 1953 FEDERAL BUDGET OF $85.4 BILLION IS GREATER THAN 
ALL THE INCOMES OF ALL THE PEOPLE WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 

















SPENDING 


AID SPENDING 
($10.5 Billtion) 
quel to all the 1953 income of 
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OTHER GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
($23.7 Billtien) 
ee Equal to all the 1953 income of 


all the people in this sree. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Something Ol 


ib 1904 The Spectator in a campaign against opera- 

tion of automobiles at dangerous speed, stated: “A 
majority of these so-called accidents occur because 
automobilists think that they are privileged to violate 
with impunity the laws regarding driving. 

The editor recognized that the automobile had come 
to stay as useful both in business and pleasure, but 
that driven at high speed, unmindful of the life and 
property of others, it menaced the peace and com- 
fort of the community. 

With death and injuries a half century later a na- 
tional scandal, the cause is still the self-centered 
operator. 

In that year, too, medical journals were consider- 
ing a new distress termed “automobile disease”. This 
disease was of a nervous character due to the excite- 
ment and tension of rapid travelling. One writer styled 
it “Neurosis of Anxiety.” No evidence was shown of 
any disease except disturbance of the brain. Perhaps 
constant use has veneered the symptoms and while 
the disease still exists, it is ignored in medical diag- 
noses, and so neglected, contributes to the automobile 
accident toll. 
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HE dead number almost 38,000. Casualties exceed 

1,900,000. Property losses reached $4 billion. Insur- 
ance companies of all classes will pay up to half a bil- 
lion dollars. All are the result of operation of the auto- 
mobile in 1951. 


These are measurable amounts—aggregates which, be- 
cause of their evidence of enormous waste, serve a dra- 
matic purpose in the fight to bring the use of one of 
mankind’s most valuable inventions within reasonable 
limits as a destructive agency. 


There are underlying these statistics, stories of broken 
families, bankrupt businesses, crippled youth, sorrowing 
mothers and fathers, and in fact, every sort of human 
tragedy. 

This is an age of fast living, with almost every day 
adding to the number of new instruments designed to 
ease the burdens, and to increase the enjoyment of 
lengthened life. 


The automobile is one of man’s most treasured inven- 
tions. Everyone should aid in keeping it so, rather than 
to have it branded as something overshadowing war 
even as a scourge. 











By TD. 8 V Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


In Action 


4 bw. automobile which has, since Henry Ford made its purchase within the easy reach of 

. those in the low income brackets, contributed beyond any other product to the pleasure and 
utility of the American family, now is the leading instrument for the destruction of life and 
property. This balance of good by evil may be in accord with those eternal verities for which 
the poets moralize but death and dismemberment hardly seem fair compensation for an after- 
noon’s enjoyment or a ride to work. 

Deaths have reached a total and a rate beyond those of war. Property losses are causing 
extreme and excessive claim demands on insurance companies. Crippled and broken bodies 
because of the operation of the automobile, till the hospitals and comprise an important por- 
tion of the population. The tax on the resources of insurance carriers is being felt by every car 
owner in America because insurance is now a device which distributes the cost of destruction of 
property and life and as the loss cost rises so do premium payments. 

There seems fallaciously a belief prevailing that the reduction of the incidence of accidents 
and the drain on life and property is an insurance problem solely and that some form of com- 
pulsory insurance or forced insurance is the way to reduce automobile accidents. This cannot 
be the answer. The problem is a social one and can be solved only by making every citizen 
aware of the part he plays in nurturing this modern octopus. 

The Spectator believes that there should be no curtailment in the legitimate and fair use 
of the automobile. Obviously, merely adding to its cost of operation by increased insurance 
premiums or otherwise, is not the answer. 

A long range analysis of the incidence, the cause and the recurrence of accidents, shows 
that they stent primarily from violations of traffic regulations of all sorts on both city streets 
and open highways. Secondly, and actually of dominant weight, is the evasion by these same 
drivers of penalties therefor decreed by law and ordinance, even though death has occurred. 
This evasion is usually made possible by petty bribing of minor authorifies or by the use of 
prominent citizens or political factotums to circumvent the imposition of due fines and sen- 
tences including revocations. 

The Spectator recommends a law which would inflict a heavy fine and a reasonable prison 
sentence on anyone—politician or private citizen—who attempts in any way to aid in the mini- 
mization of the fine for traffic tickets or the waiving of punishment proper for an automobile 
violation. Lawyers who as friends rather than professionals use their acquaintanceships with 
judges and other public officeholders, should be held liable to the same fines and punishments 
as their clients. Car owners then could save millions of dollars every year on their total insur- 
ance cost. They would aid as well, in reducing the destruction of life, limb and property. 
There is no use investing money on traffic regulations if the punishment for their violation can 
be offset by knowing someone who is a “fixer”. Let’s legislate against him! 
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QTRONG local. entorcement measures are being urged 
as one of the main efforts in the nation’s endeavor 
to reduce the toll cf traffic accidents. This should and 
must include action against violations sometimes re- 
garded as “trivial.” In the course of a year these so- 
called “minor” violations of traffic laws costs hundreds 
of lives and injure thousands. 


Consider the driver who fails to observe a “stop” 
sign or to yield the right-of-way. One death in every 10 
and 27 of every 100 injuries in traffic accidents are 
caused by this type of driver. Such offenses cost 2,800 
lives and injured 325,000 others last year. 


“Cutting in” caused another 200 deaths and 30,000 
injuries in 1950. Reckless driving cost more than 2,300 
lives and injured over 100,000 persons, while drivers 
who passed cars on the wrong side killed nearly 1,000 
more and injured over 100,000 persons. 

A marked reduction in highway casualties may be 
achieved if the police make examples of all drivers who 
ignore the rules of common courtesy and safety and let 
the courts decide how serious they are. 4 


National Highway Safety. 


INETY-FIVE of the largest cities of the United 
States by their health records reveal the mortal- 
ity of modern life as well as the progress of medical 
science in America. As the span of life increases and 
the war against bacteria gains force, the diseases of 
youth are rendered ever more impotent. The causes 
of death from diseases of age and worn out tissue ac- 
count for a constantly growing percentage of human 
mortality. 

In 1950 the death rate for diseases of the heart were 
fourteen times that of the death rate from tubercu- 
losis and approaching three times that from cancer. 
As a matter of fact, heart diseases and thromboses 
accounted for more than one-third of the deaths, 
totaling 434,414 in these cities which had a popula- 
tion of 43,507,433. 

The life insurance companies through their medi- 
cal research bureau, are attacking, quite wisely, the 
worst enemy to longer life in this generation. Every 
local agent must be willing to be foremost in every 
campaign designed to eradicate causes of untimely 
death. So, too, must all agents fire and life, as well as 
accident and casualty, fight for better building con- 
struction and safer highway conditions. The preser- 
vation of life and property is the insurance man’s job. 
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THE 
SPECTATOR’S 
VIEW 


- - - editorial 

comments and notes on 
various articles you will 
find as you go through 


this month’s issue 


Group Contracts 


UCH has been written and a great 

deal more said about the*expan- 
sion of group coverage in these United 
States. We know for instance that over 
a twenty-five year period, group life in- 
surance has reached a level more than 
twelve times the 1926 total. Present 
estimates put the total in excess of $55 
billion with over 30 million citizens 
covered. It is a fact that group life now 
accounts for more than one-fifth of the 
life insurance sold in this country. 

In another group category we find 
that the tremendous growth in the 
group accident and health fields is re- 
flected in the $1% billion in force for 
this type of coverage. Found in this 
category are accidental death, hospi- 
talization, surgical and medical. 

Behind this tremendous group opera- 
tion is its most important element—the 
contract. As the insurance student 
knows, many a volume could be filled 
on the specific studies made on phases 
of the group business. This month in 
his article on “The Genesis of a Group 
Contract,” (see page 12) New York 
Life Attorney Nat Taft has brought to- 
gether all segments of this type of in- 
surance on a common meeting ground. 
He has achieved this unity by his keen 
analysis of the group contract — the 
agreement between the insuror and the 
insured. 

The rapid pace of our day makes 
specialization a must. Consequently too 
many who have an actual or potential 
interest in the subject of group lose 
sight of the overall projection of the 
plans as manifested through the con- 
tract. THe Spectator believes that 
Author Taft’s analysis of the group 
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contract is a significant contribution to 
the thought on this subject. 

The subject is of interest to all in- 
surance men. If they are not directly 
involved in the creation of the group 
contract then certainly they are af. 
fected by its coverage. Group plans are 
a must in practically all insurance com- 
panies—life and property. 


Analysis from the Past 
CONOMISTS have long recognized 


a treatise that dates back one hun- 
dred and seventy five years as the 
standard work on orthodox economics. 
“An Inquiry Into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations” is 
the title and it was prepared by a Dr. 
Adam Smith, who for many years 
served as professor of logic and mo-.! 
philosophy at the University of Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 

Probably few students, even insur- 
ance people are aware that Dr. Smith 
had a succinct analysis of the insuren-e 
business in the above named treatise. 
The Spectator’s Editorial Consult nt 
Clayton G. Hale has drawn significant 
passages from the study that bear on 
insurance and are as applicable todiy 
as when they were written (see page 
26). 

Regarding Adam Smith: He was 
born at Kirkcaldy, Scotland in 1725 
and devoted most of his life to the study 
of political economy. He graduated 
from the University of Glasgow end 
later returned there as professor. His 
“Inquiry” was the accumulaticn of 
some 29 years of study and teac:inz. 
Dr. Smith died in 1790. His work lives 
on as an economic classic. 

Tue Spectator has advoc:zted for 
years the editorial use of inspir-tional 
material as an aid to correct and force- 
ful thinking by those whose cecisions 
are of policymaking importance to the 
business of insurance. The insurance 
philosophy of Ad:m Smith end the 
poignant comments of Clayton Hule 
can well be considered as important 
contributions to insurance thought. 


The Anti-Narcotics Bill 


HE “Narcotics Drug Con‘rol Act 

of 1952,” a bill to make banks an1 
insurance cerriers, as well ss s>ippers 
end ship operators, responsible fo- the 
importation into this country of i'l-e | 
narcotics (see pege 84 of this issue) is 
not only impracticable end unsouni in 
its application to insurers. but. I’ke 
one or two ot*er recent Congress‘onal 
bills, takes out of the hands of expe- 
rienced State Department officia's #11 
bargaining power, strait-jackets their 
activities cnd harms our own national 


interest in the economic recovery and 
military rearmament of our principal 
allies. 


The intended punishment to be meted 
cut to insurers is less important— 
though of more direct interest to them 
—than the mess such a law would make 
of our efforts to rebuild a healthy 
Europe and Asia. It is like cutting off 
a patient’s leg to cure a badly infected 
toe. The evils of the narcotic trade are 
not to be minimized and more stringent 
measures are needed to strangulate it. 
But it certainly would be against our 
own best defense interests to cut off 
aid to our allies or hold such a threat 
over them because some technical ar- 
yument might prevent agreement ever 
the narcotic trade. 

So far as insurance is concerned the 
harm done would probably be more 
through wrong impressions conveyed 
through the press to an uninforined 
public then through actual loss of busi- 
ness, because the bill, if enacted into 
law, would be unworkable. Insurance 
carriers more frequently than not have 
no idea what cargo is being shipped 
until it is well on its way. Under open 
ccrgo policies — which make possible 
the great flow of goods in international 








trade without red-tape—are indefinite 
as to time limits and cover all ship- 
ments subject only to a limit on any 
one risk. They are reporting forms 
under which the nature and value of 
goods shipped is described and reported 
it intervals which bear little relation 
to the date of shipment. It is entirely 
possible for an insurer to -have a loss 


be‘ore it knows that insurance exists- 


Another thing: illegal narcotics 
would probably not be insured as such, 
and if insured at all, would be listed as 
something else. Insurers do not have 
the staff or facilities to inspect ship- 
ments either at the plice of manutac- 
ture, at the export point or at point of 
discharge here in this country. Pos- 
sibly, they might not even be allowed 
to if such a staff were available. 

We understand that the responsibility 
at law is the shipper’s since he can be 
prosecuted under false bill of lading 
s‘atutes; or with the ship operator, who 


-m-y be fined if nereotics for illegal 


purposes are found aboard ship. 
Congressman Sabsath (Adeloh J. Sa- 

hoh, Tll.), proposer of the bill, is well- 

intentioned. He is also ill advised. 
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One of America’s 
Most jmportant Groups! 








Since World War II the farmers of America have emerged 
as the group with the greatest increase in income. Cash farm 
income has frip/ed in the last ten years. Farmers’ purchases 
have gone up 2) times in ten years and there are more 
than 2144 times as many tractors on farms as there were 
before the war. Farm construction has increased more than 
314 times in these years. So farmers add up to a tremendous 
market for insurance. 


Special Forms of Protection for Farmers 
There are three types of insurance designed exclusively for 
farmers. Your farmer prospects will be interested in these 
tailor-made forms: 

1. Farmers Comprehensive Personal Liability 

2. Farm Machinery and Equipment Floater 

3. Livestock Floater 
The Security and the Connecticut Indemnity have prepared 


SECURITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW HAVEN 


HOME OFFICES: NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Pacific Departments @ 248 Battery Street © San Francisco 6, California 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 





CONNECTICUT 


: » Ag : 
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a special promotion program to help their agents sell these 
types of insurance. There’s a new folder on the farm imple- 
ment and livestock floaters, and a suctessful and colorful 
one on farm liability. In addition 
there’s a new Sales Bulletin that 
tells who the prospects are, how to 
promote the sales of these policies, 
what to say in selling them, what 
the insurance consists of in each 
case, what the rates are and what 
types of risks are desirable. 


For even small farms the premiums may be substantial and 
certainly for large farms the premiums may run to several 
thousand dollars. All of these coverages may be written 
in one company — The Security or The Connecticut 
Indemnity. If you would like to know more about how 
to increase profits by getting more prosperous farm clients 
on your books, simply complete and mail the coupon — 
no cost or obligation. 
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SECURITY-CONNECTICUT COMPANIES 
Dept. 34K 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your new folders 
on farm liability and farm machinery and livestock insurance, 
and your Sales Bulletin on these subjects. 


Name 





(please print) 





Agency 


Street 
City or 
Town State 
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66 § KNOW what the group coverages 

are” a group field representative 
declared recently, “so why should I 
bother to read my company’s new con- 
tracts?” 

This is an attitude which some group 
men have adopted, notwithstanding the 
ever-expanding importance of group in- 
surance. Perhaps this abrupt dismissal 
of the contents of a group contract is a 
necessary by-product of the specializa- 
tion inherent in the speed and efficiency 
with which a group case must be sold, 
installed and serviced. Although the 
group underwriter, the group contract 
draftsman, the group attorney, the 
group accountant, the group adminis- 
trator and the group claims examiner 
contribute their special skills to the 
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finished contract, not uncommonly each 
of these technicians is so occupied with 
his own segment of the work that he 
fails to comprehend fully the contribu- 
tions made by the other members of the 
group insurance team. Many group un- 
derwriters have scant knowledge of the 
accounting and billing required for the 
cases on which they work daily; many 
draftsmen and attorneys know only lit- 
tle of the problems confronting group 
administrators; and within each class 
of specialists there are people who have 
not paused to consider the implications 
of the daily work of their colleagues. 
Many officials of insurance companies 
not offering the group coverages are 
also apt to pass over group problems. 
However if they pause to reflect upon 


the relatively recent entrance into the 
group held of several prominent com- 
panies, and consider the possibility that 
their own companies may soon make 
similar decisions, they may feel that, 
although group problems are not of 
immeaiate concern, a knowledge of 
such problems may be an asset. 

Increased industrialization and _ ur- 
banization of our society have made 
people increasingly aware of the need 
for low-cost mass insurance coverages. 
Not only are the insurance companies 
in an excellent position to meet this 
need, but the flexibility of the group 
contract makes it well adapted to this 
purpose. As group insurance gains in 
importance, it is altogether natural for 
people within the insurance business 
to want to know more about it. 

There are many aspects of group in- 
surance which can be learned easily and 
with a minimum expenditure of time 
and effort. This is not to infer that the 
group operation is a simple one, and 
that in an article of this size one can 
present enough information to qualify 
readers as group insurance experts. 
One easy-to-learn facet of the group op- 
eration treats with the fundamental tool 
of group insurance: the group insur- 
ance contract. 

Aside from the obvious fact that 
group contracts insure groups of people 
and ordinary policies insure individ- 
uals, there are several basic differences 
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of a Group Contract 


The group contract from its formative stages to the finished product is 


keenly analyzed by Nathaniel B. Taft, attorney, New York Life Insurance Co. 


between the two types of policy forms. 
One of the more important distinctions 
is in the pliability of group contracts, 
as opposed to the comparative standard- 
ization of individual policies. Another is 
in the simplicity of language embodied 
in the group forms, as contrasted with 
the precise wording of individual polli- 
cies. 

If a person desires to buy an individ- 
ual policy, he may be given his choice 
of several basic forms offered by the 
insurance company. He may select one 
form or another, but he cannot have the 
wording of the policy of his choice 
changed to suit his own tastes. Apart 
from the personal references to the in- 
sured’s name, age, amount of insurance, 
and, in some life policies, the benefici- 
ary and settlement option provisions, 
the policy which will be issued will be 
precisely the same as that issued to 
thousands of other people whom the 
insurance company considers to be in 
the same class of risks. 

The group contract, on the other 
hand, is designed to permit innumer- 
able variations. One basic contract 
form will be issued to Employer X and 
to Employer Y, and yet it will insure 
different classes of employees in each 
case, it will provide different amounts 
of coverage for each insured class in 
each case, and it may provide for cer- 
tain benefits in one case and not in the 
other. Differences of this sort are due 


to the fact that certain basic provisions 
of the contract may properly be varied 
from the standard text, subject only to 
compliance with the standards of the 
insurance department of the state in 
which the contract is issued. For it has 
been recognized that, unlike individual 
policies, the language of group con- 
tracts is often agreed upon only after 
discussions between representatives of 
the employer and the insurance com- 
pany. (Moreover, if the employer has 
a collective bargaining agreement in 
force with a labor union, the union may 
insist upon having its representatives 
present at these discussions in order 
that they may contribute their thoughts 
and desires.) Thus, instead of the in- 
surance company saying, as it does to 
an applicant for an individual policy, 
“You may have a Class A policy, a 
Class B policy or a Class C policy, but 
may not vary the wording of any of the 
three,” the group-writing company un- 
dertakes at the outset to prepare a docu- 
ment which will reflect two-way, or 
three-way, negotiations as to its pro- 
visions. 


Standardization Through Evolution 


Individual policies have been issued 
for hundreds of years, and in the 
course of their natural evolution, their 
wording has become precise and stand- 
ardized. There have been valid reasons 
behind this development. In the first 


place, each individual policy form has 
been prepared for issuance to hundreds 
of thousands of insureds, and any legal 
loophole in a form would expose the 
insurance company to additional claims. 
Then, too, the benefits of individual 
policies, particularly of life insurance, 
were established scores of years ago, 
and because of the nature of ordinary 
life insurance they have had to change 
only slightly in the intervening years. 
The lack of change in individual acci- 
dent and sickness policies has been due 
to the rigid statutory requirements of 
the several states, verbatim provisions 
having been required until this year in 
the leading jurisdictions. 

Since the first group accident and 
sickness contract for an employer group 
was sold in 1910, and the first group life 
contract in the following year, group 
insurance has not had to adhere to a 
long list of ancient precedents. More- 
over. since the average group life in- 
surance contract provides $1,800 worth 
of benefits per certificate, group insur- 
ance has not had to concern itself with 
the pressing problems which arise 
where there are comparatively large 
amounts of exposure on each person. 
A third factor which has influenced the 
need for preparing group contracts in 
readily understandable language is that 
group insurance has grown up as an 
adjunct to the mass-production tech- 
niques which have characterized the 
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levelopment of the American economic 
system during the last fifty years. 


Refinement of Wording 


The desire to renne and crystallize 
the wording of group contracts until 
they approach bas.c English is une 
which has been shared by ail companies 
olfering the group coverages. ’er- 
haps this feeling nas been most intense 
at a company such as New York Lite, 
which has only recently entered the 
field. There the aim was twoiold: (1) 
to avoid using provisions which it was 
felt did not fully accomplish the goals 
they sought to achieve, and (2) to draft 
the remaining provisions in a manner 
which, although reserving to the com- 
pany all necessary safeguards, would 
be readily understandable. That there 
are risks involved in departing from 
the language of provisions which have 
been construed innumerable times by 
courts is obvious. Yet, in some in- 
stances, taking a calculated risk may 
be necessary and desirable. For ex- 
ample, most group life contracts pro- 
vide that premiums will be waived if 
an insured employee is “totally and 
permanently disabled,” a benefit which 
is quite similar to the Total and Per- 
manent Disability Rider found in in- 
dividual life and accident and sickness 
policies. Although there has been no 
more quarrel with the judicial con- 
struction of “total” than with the mean- 
ing placed upon other key words in in- 
surance policies the meaning of “per- 
manent” has been stretched by some 
courts to such an extent that one life 
insurance authority declared: * 

“ ‘Permanent’ in connection with 
disability under life contracts has 
* Attributed to Dr. Arthur Hunter. Horne 


& Mansfield, The Life Insurance Con- 
tract, p. 220 (2d Ed.). 


come to have the same degree ol 
literalness as it has in connection 
witn the waves in womens unair. 

In an attempt to avoid a strained in- 
terpretation which might continue a 
“total and permanent” disability bene- 
fit on a man who had recovered his 
health, New York Liite’s provision 
stipulates that premiums will be waived 
during the “uninterrupted existence of 
total disability.” 


Problems Preliminary To Drafting 


When an insurance company desires 
io drait a new group contract, there 
are several problems which confront it. 
At the outset it must decide whether it 
will adhere to the traditional design of 
having a separate policy form for each 
coverage, one for life, one for weekly 
indemnity, one for hospital expense, 
etc., or whether it will adopt the in- 
creasingly popular device of combining 
several coverages in one contract. In 
the last five or seven years, “package” 
policies including two or more of the 
accident and sickness _ coverages 
(weekly indemnity, hospital expense, 
surgical expense, medical expense and 
allied lines) have been prepared by 
many of the leading group-writing com- 
panies, and the packaging approach 
has even been extended to the point 
where a single group contract may 
combine a life insurance benefit with 
all desired accident and sickness bene- 
fits. (A few state statutes, however. pro- 
hibit the combination of the life cov- 
erage with the accident and sickness 
coverages.) The insurance companies 
which have used packaging are enthu- 
siastic about it, and many of their offi- 
cials predict even greater popularity 
for this cnvroach. 

After the insurance company has de- 
cided whether to draft a one-coveragve 
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contract or a muitiple-coverage con- 
tract, it is 1aced witn the problem of 
complying with tue group insurance 
laws ot ail jurisdictions in which it op- 
erates. More tnan halt of our states 
have statutes which regulate in a de- 
tailed fashion the types of policyhold- 
ers to whom group contracts may be 
issued, as well as the provisions which 
must appear in those contracts. The 
bulk of the remaining states have stat- 
utes which prescribe requirements for 
the essential features of the contracts 
only, and a relatively few states regu- 
late in the absence of statutes by regu- 
lations and rulings. 


Different Wording 


Notwithstanding the efforts of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners and leaders of the industry 
to achieve uniformity of supervisory 
requirements, there remain many differ- 
ent standards throughout the country. 
Language insisted upon by one state 
may be deemed unacceptable in another 
because of a statute which imposes a 
different test. Furthermore. different 
interpretations are frequently placed 
upon statutory language even where 
the same wording is found in the stat- 
utes of two or more states. (This is not 
a phenomenon which can be blamed 
upon the whim of a policy examiner in 
a State Insurance Department: in all 
branches of the law one finds similar 
instances.) Another problem arises in 
the states whose insurance laws per- 
mit the Insurance Commissioner to ap- 
prove policy language which is “more 
favorable” than the requirements of the 
statute. On the question of what is 
“more favorable,” many Insurance De- 
partment Examiners and_ insurance 
company officials may differ, each hav- 
ing a reasonable basis for his opinion. 

Due to the fact that practically all 
examiners adopt a reasonable and co- 
operative attitude, and are agreeable 
to all language drafting which their 
statutes permit. the insurance com- 
panies are able to have their forms ap- 
proved and to do business in all states 
in which thev are licensed. True, it is 
sometimes necessary for a company to 
have special pages prenared to comply 
with the laws of certain states, and 
occasionally a comnanv finds that 
it must prepare a comnletelv different 
contract for use in a particular state. 
Fortunately, however, these instances 
are relatively rare. 

Although a few comnanies when en- 
tering the group insurance field draft 
their initial contrecte ta comply with 
the law of their home state only, the 
great majority of the eronn-writing 
camnanies give serions consideration to 
the laws of all states in which they op- 








AN ACTUAL CASE FROM THE FILES OF U.S.F.&G. 
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The “Penny-wise” Homeowner who wouldn’t listen 


In 1947 a homeowner purchased a five year fire insurance Four years later fire broke out, causing damage estimated 
policy in the amount of $1,000 on his $8,000 home. He at $4,329. U.S.F. & G. promptly paid the full amount of 
said he had never had a fire . . . and never would have! the policy . .. but the owner was insured for only $1,000. 
The “penny-wise” homeowner had saved a few pennies on 


The Agent urged him to take a policy more in line with Pe 
premiums but lost $3,329. 


the actual replacement value of his property. But the own- 
er wouldn’t LISTEN! He preferred to gamble with fire. Have you adequate insurance for today’s needs? 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 
For the name of your nearest U. S. F. & G. agent, or for claim service in an emergency, call Western 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 





CASUALTY 


Vs F.&6. ™ 


a 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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erate before they prepare their con- 
tract forms. In this iashion, they keep 
to a minimum the number of special 
pages and special contracts which they 
have to prepare to obtain approval for 
use on a nationwide basis. 


Pilot Form 


In addition, the great majority of 
companies offering group coverages 
will prepare a pilot form where they 
intend to write cases for the different 
types of permissible groups, such as 
the employer group, the labor union 
group, the trustee group, etc. The usual 
procedure is to have the employer 
group contract serve as the pilot, since 
the insurance company will probably 
pattern its other contract forms after 
the employer form. However, some 
companies have attempted to stream- 
line this procedure also by using one 
contract to insure all permitted groups; 
they refer to the “policyholder” and the 
“insured person” or “insured indi- 
vidual,” rather than to the employer 
and employee, the union and member, 
and the policyholder and employee of 
a contributing employer, respectively. 

Thus, it will be seen that many de- 
cisions must be made by an insurance 
company with regard to its group con- 
tracts even before the first draft of 
those contracts has been started. These 
decisions will require careful consider- 
ation in the top echelons of the com- 
pany’s group department. 

Another factor to be considered in 
the pre-drafting stage is the makeup of 
the contract itself. The early group 
contracts were on paper the size of an 


average tabloid’s page, and presented 
a rather ornate appearance with their 
old-fashioned fonts of printer’s type. 
Most of the companies have reduced the 
size of their current contracts to legal- 
size paper or letter-size paper, have em- 
ployed more legible type-faces, and 
have dressed up the typography con- 
siderably, all of which has resulted in 
a more attractive appearance. 

Aside from the physical appearance 
of the group contract, the placement of 
the provisions varies from company to 
company. The face page of one form 
may contain the insuring clause, the 
attestation clause (which validates the 
issuance of the contract), and one or 
more statutory provisions. The face 
page of another contract will contain 
merely the insuring clause and the at- 
testation clause. One contract will have 
the premium rates set forth in the 
early pages, and another will have the 
premium provision appear on the last 
page. 


What Is Discussed 


Accordingly, it should be borne in 
mind that the following discussion 
(which treats with group term insur- 
ance, the most prevalent type of group 
contract) is designed not to indicate 
any prescribed method of placement of 
provisions, but rather to describe briefly 
one system of their arrangement in the 
group contract. The purpose of the dis- 
cussion is to highlight the contents of a 
contract, and to explain briefly its pro- 
visions, in the hope that it will stimu- 
late the reader to study a group con- 
tract itself. 

Eligibility: The Eligibility provision 


must necessarily be highly flexible, 
since each policyholder desires a plan 
of insurance suitable for his own needs. 
An employer may want to insure all of 
his employees, or he may want to in- 
sure only one or more classes of his 
employees. It is legally permissible to 
insure some employees and not others, 
provided the eligible and excluded 
classes are based upon conditions per- 
taining to employment. Subject to this 
legal requirement, an employer may 
freely select the group of employees 
eligible for insurance. He may want to 
impose a minimum period of employ- 
ment test, in order to avoid insuring 
temporary employees. Such a period 
may be required of all, or it may be 
established with regard to those em- 
ployees who begin work only after the 
group contract is in force. 

Effective Date: If the employee is re- 
quired to contribute toward the pay- 
ment of group premiums, he will not 
automatically become insured upon his 
date of eligibility unless he has au- 
thorized a payroll deduction for his 
share of the premiums. Most insurance 
companies stipulate in their group con- 
tracts that if an employee does not 
elect coverage in this fashion within 
the first thiry-one days of eligibility he 
will be required to furnish evidence of 
insurability. This condition is designed 
to prevent adverse selection on the part 
of an employee who discovers after his 
eligibility date has passed that he is 
medically substandard. However, it 
poses no serious drawback in the case 
of a healthy, although procrastinating 
employee. 

If the employer pays the full cost of 


THREE MEMBERS ADVANCED BY UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 





The three men shown above were recently promoted by 
the United Benefit Life Insurance Company. 
Ci. to r.) Robert J. Taylor, assistant vice president, formerly 
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They are 


director of education; George D. Milne, assistant treasurer, 
formerly superintendent of securities; and John W. Mellor, 
assistant secretary, formerly head of life conservation dept. 
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Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 

% $5,526,702.98 was paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1951, of which 45% was 
paid to living policyholders. In fact, the 
total paid or credited to policyholders and 
beneficiaries was in excess of total premium 


income. 


Insurance in Force 
* During 1951 the Company passed the 
quarter-billion dollar mark. Insurance in 


force now exceeds $254,000,000.00. 


Net Interest Earned 

* The interest rate on investments increased 
during 1951 to 3.25%. After allowing for the 
greatly increased Federal Income Tax on 
investment income, the rate was reduced 


to 3.07%. 


CONTINENTAL 
AMERICAN 


Highlights of 4954 








Financial Strength 

*% Assets of $71,068,336.42 exceed liabilities, 
except capital funds, by 8.5%—a more 
than ample margin of safety by the usual 
standards of financially strong life insurance 
companies. 


Large Average Policy 

* As a result of a quality field organization 
and a quality clientele, Continental Amer- 
ican again achieved one of the very highest 
averages in the life insurance business for 
size of new policies and for size of policies 
in force. 


Average size of new policies, $8,077. 


+ 


Average policy in force at end of year, 
$5,741. 


* 89.4% of all new insurance issued in policies 
of $5,000 or over. 
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ASSETS 


U. S. Government 
Canadian Government . . . 
State, County and Municipal . 


44th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1951 


$19,433,541.71 27.4% Insurance and Annuity Reserves 
308,995.89 4% Reserve for Policy Dividends . 


LIABILITIES 


sans $64,298,277.22 
e+ 68% 779,430.51 


589,952.31 8% Reserve for Taxes. . . . ». se ee oe 223,000.00 

8,954,184.49 12.6% All Other Liabilities... .. sc 6 6.8 174,307.11 
285,885.51 4% TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL. . $65,475,014.84 
182,497.04 3% Capital Stock . . ... $ 637,530.00 





First Mortgage Loans 
Home Office Property 
Liens Secured by Policy Reserves 
Cash in Banks and in Office . . 


we ee « + $29,755,056.95 41.9% Reserve for Contingencies 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 


1,295,195.00 1.8% Surplus. «© s oe eee 


870,619.73 
4,085,171.85 5,593,321.58 





79,705.00 1% TOTAL... . 
33,119,099.97 46.6% 


o © 0 © « + $71,068,336.42 





674,838.57 9% 


eet ae | CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


1,466,171.67 2.1% 





$71,068,336.42 100.0% LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











Wilmington, Delaware 


Fi up net aRE 
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the insurance, an employee generally 
becomes insured on his date of eligi- 
bility. 

However, many insurance companies 
require that an employee must be ac- 
tively at work on the day he becomes 
eligible, or else have the effective date 
of his coverage deferred until his return 
to work. The reasons for such a condi- 
tion are readily apparent. 

Schedule of Insurance: This provi- 
sion shows the amounts for which each 
employee is insured. The schedule is 
based upon the classification of em- 
ployees, and may be in one of three 
forms: (1) All employees may be in- 
sured for the same amount; or (2) the 
amount of insurance may depend upon 
the salary of a particularly employee; 
or (3) the amount of insurance may 
depend upon the job-classification of a 
particular employee. 

Quite a few insurance companies at- 
tempt to steer clear of job-classification 
schedules. One one hand, innumerable 
questions of interpretation arise where 
the classifications are set forth in such 
general terms as “executives,” “super- 
visors,” etc.; and, on the other hand, a 
detailed enumeration of job-classifica- 
tions may result in frequent amend- 
ments to the classification-type sched- 
ule as new titles are decided upon by 
the employer. 

In any event, flexibility is essential 
if the contract is to provide the amounts 
of coverage on employee classes in ac- 
cordance with the employer's desires. 

Individual Terminations: One provi- 
sion will set forth the events where- 
upon an employee’s group insurance 
will terminate. These events are, nor- 
mally, termination of employment. ter- 
mination of the group contract, or 
termination of coverage on the class to 
which a particular employee belongs; 
the occurrence of any one of these 
events will effect a termination of indi- 
vidual insurance. In addition, if the 
employee is required by the terms of 
the contract to contribute his share of 
the premiums, his insurance will ter- 
minate if he ceases to make the re- 
quired contribution. 

Termination of the Contract: The 
group contract provides that either 
party may terminate it by giving writ- 
ten notice to the other. Moreover. the 
insurance company may terminate the 
contract if the insured employees are 
less than the number prescribed by the 
statute of the state in which the con- 
tract is issued. The insurance company 
may also terminate the contract if less 
than a specified percentage of em- 
ployees eligible for insurance is cov- 
ered. As a general rule, the statutes 
require 25 employees for a group life 
contract, and 10 employees for a group 
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accident and sickness insurance con- 
tract. If the employees contribute 
toward the premiums, 75 per cent ot 
the eligibles must be covered, and if 
the plan is non-contributory, all eli- 
gibles must be covered. 

General Provisions: These provisions 
include those imposed by statute or by 
the requirements of efficient adminis- 
tration. 

Some Provisions 


In the former category are the fol- 
lowing provisions: Entire Contract, 
Modification of the Contract, Em- 
ployee’s Certificate, Dividends (or Rate 
Readjustments), Grace Period, and, in 
addition, for group li-e contracts, In- 
contestability and Misstatement of Age. 
The Entire Contract provision sets forth 
the documents which form the agree- 
ment between the parties, usually the 
insurance contract and the employer’s 
application. The Modification of the 
Contract provision describes the parties 
who are authorized to modify or amend 
the provisions of the contract. The 
Employee’s Certificate provision states 
that an individual certificate will be 
issued for each insured employee, the 
certificate to contain in summarized 
form a statement of the essential fea- 
tures of the employee’s insurance bene- 
fits. The Dividends provision is found 
in the contracts of mutual insurance 
companies, and a comparable Rate Re- 
adjustments provision is contained in 
the contracts of stock insurers; the 
essence of the usual provision is that, 
on each contract anniversary to which 
the contract has been continued by the 
payment of premiums, any portion of 


NOTED SURGEON 





Dr. C. W. Mayo, well known surgeon 
of the Mayo Clinic, has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of the Mutual 
of Omaha, the company announces. 


divisible surplus apportioned to the 
group shall be returned to it. The 
Grace Period provision continues the 
insurance on employees during the 
thirty-one day period after default in 
the payment of premiums. The Incon- 
testability provision sets forth the 
period, not to exceed two years, after 
which the validity of the contract can- 
not be contested by the insurance com- 
pany. The Misstatement of Age provi- 
sion permits an equitable adjustment 
in premiums, or, if the amount of in- 
surance depends on age, in the amount 
of insurance, where the age of an em- 
ployee has been misstated. 


Administrative Provisions 


Provisions required for administra- 
tion include the Information To Be 
Furnished provision, the Clerical Error 
provision, the Payment of Premiums 
provision and the Non-Assignability 
provision. These require, respectively, 
that the employer furnish the informa- 
tion necessary to administer the con- 
tract; that clerical error shall not 
invalidate insurance otherwise in force, 
nor continue insurance otherwise ter- 
minated; that premiums be paid on or 
prior to the day they are due, and that 
the employer shall be liable for unpaid 
premiums in the event of termination of 
the contract; and that either the em- 
ployee’s insurance be non-assignable, 
or that it be assignable only if a copy 
of the assignment be furnished the 
insurance company. 

Premiums Provision: A provision set- 
ting forth the premium rates for the 
insurance benefits will also appear in 
the contract. It will include a reference 
to the dates on which premiums are 
due, and will reserve to the insurance 
company the right to adjust the pre- 
mium rates annually on the basis of the 
group’s experience. 

A group life contract will.contain an 
enumeration of the term rates for all 
ages involved, but will provide for the 
annual computation of an average pre- 
mium rate. A group accident and sick- 
ness contract will prescribe the aver- 
age rate. 

Benefit Provisions: If the group con- 
tract grants only one coverage, it will 
contain only the applicable benefit pro- 
vision, whereas if it is a combination 
contract, it will include separate sec- 
tions dealing with group life insurance 
and group accident and sickness insur- 
ance. Let us consider a packaging ar- 
rangement whereby the contract pro- 
vides life, accidental death and dismem- 
berment, weekly indemnity, hospital. 
surgical and medical benefits. 

The life insurance provisions will set 
forth a death benefit to be paid in the 








































A false start was made by the 
Chubbys in their attempt to reduce 
quickly and easily. Chubby tried 
exercise only—and found that he 
had to run 36 miles to shed one 
pound! Mrs. Chubby tried the lat- 
est reducing fads with even poorer 
results. They found that so-called 
“simple ways to reduce” do not 
work—and that self-treatment with 
reducing pills may actually be 
dangerous. 





The Chubbys consulted their 
doctor—the person best qualified 
to plan safe ways to weight loss. 
He put them on the right track by 
helping them develop a new set of 
permanent eating habits. The doc- 
tor also prescribed a balanced diet 
that would not only remove excess 
pounds, but would also allow the 
Chubbys to eat a variety of appe- 
tizing, nourishing foods. 


VEGETABLES (WHOLE GRAIN 


“CHEERS FOR CHUBBY” 


HE CARTOON characters shown here—Mr. and 
Ts. Chubby—are the “stars” of Metropoli- 
tan’s new film, “Cheers for Chubby.” This film 
humorously presents a serious subject—the health 
hazards of overweight. 


Medical authorities report there are some 25 
million Americans who, like the Chubbys, are 
overweight—or who tip the scales to a point at 
least 10 percent higher than is best for their 
physical and mental health. 


Today, doctors are urging all overweight people 
—especially those beyond age 30—to bring their 
weight down to normal and keep it there through- 
out life. This is because excess pounds may place 
a burden on vital organs, particularly the heart. 
Obesity may also shorten life as it is closely asso- 
ciated with heart and circulatory diseases, gall 
bladder trouble, diabetes, arthritis, and other 
disorders. 


Here are some facts that the Chubbys learned 
about reducing—facts that may help everyone to 
get the greatest benefit from a weight-reduction 
program. 


3 


BALANCED DIET 
SELECTED FROM: 

LEAN MEATS = FRUIT 
FISH MILK EGGS 

CHICKEN BREAD 







OR ENRICHED) 





BUTTER 





Here are the foods that were 


Here are the Chubbys after diet- 


included in the Chubbys’ diet— 
foods that all overweight people 
need to protect health while reduc- 
ing. These foods provide the pro- 
tein, vitamins, and minerals needed 
for building and repairing the 
body. They found this diet easy to 
follow—and they did not miss 
those dishes that teem with “‘hid- 
den calories,’ such as gravies and 
sauces. 


ing sensibly, and firmly adhering 
to their new eating habits. They 
lost weight safely—from two to 
three pounds weekly—and they 
felt and looked better than they 
had in years. They also increased 
their chances for additional years 
of happier, healthier living, because 
they knew that—the shorter the belt 
line, the longer the life line! 








COPYRIGHT 1952—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 
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event an employee dies while insured. 
They will also contain a total disability 
benefit; this may be a one-year free 
extension of insurance during disabil- 
ity, or it may be an indefinite exten- 
sion subject to annual submission of 
proof of the persistence of disability. 
(Some total disability benefits provide 
for payment of the face amount of in- 
surance in installments to an employee 
during disability.) Also included will be 
the statutory provision granting the em- 
ployee the privilege of converting to an 
individual life policy in the event of 
termination of employment. or termina- 
tion of the group contract. Other pro- 
visions deal with the employee’s desig- 
nation of a beneficiary, and the rights 
to settlement options with regard to 
the proceeds. 


The accidental death and dismember- 
ment benefit provides for payment in 
the event the employee loses his life 
within a stipulated period as the result 
of an accident or if the employee suf- 
fers the loss of a hand, foot, or the sight 
of an eye. 

The weekly indemnity benefit is de- 
signed to compensate partially for the 
employee’s loss of earnings during a 
period of disability. Although the nor- 
mal benefit is payable only where the 
disability is due to accident or sickness, 
quite often the contract also provides 
for payment where the disability is due 
to pregnancy. 

The hospital benefit will be payable 
for hospital confinement charges in one 
of two fashions: It may be designed to 
reimburse the employee for the ex- 





77 MILLION POLICYHOLDERS are prospects 


for this new hind of Hospital insurance! 





American Casualty’s Golden Anniversary 


EXCESS 


HOSPITAL EXPENSE POLICY 


77,000,000 people are now insured under some form of hos- 
pitalization. The majority have coverage which is insuffi- 
cient to pay actual hospital costs today. Now—you can offer 
supplementary hospital room and board benefits of from 
$1.00 to $10.00 daily (90 days) without affecting existing 
coverage. The new EXCESS Hospital policy is available to 
individuals or families regardless of whether their current 
hospitalization is in a non-profit or private plan. Write 
today for sales kit and rates on the only coverage of its 
kind—EXCESS Hospital Expense! 


ae eed 








American Casualty 


COMPANY 


READING ®@ PENNSYLVANIA 





Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 
1902 © FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY © 1952 
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penses of hospital room and board, or 
it may pay a fixed amount for each day 
of confinement. It has become common 
to provide for the payment of charges 
ancillary to room and board charges 
up to the limits prescribed in the con- 
tract; habitually this is on a reimburse- 
ment basis. A pregnancy benefit may 
also be included. 

The surgical benefit will be tied in 
with a Schedule of Operations, speci- 
fied amounts being listed for each of 
the most frequent types of surgical pro- 
cedures. Obstetrical procedures may 
also be included. Certain risks, such as 
certain types of dental operations. may 
not be assumed by the contract. 

The medical benefit may be in one 
of three forms: It may cover only med- 
ical fees charged by physicians during 
the period an emplovee is confined in a 
hospital; or during a period of total dis- 
ability: or for hospital visits, home vis- 
its and office visits, without regard to 
total disability. 


Extra Benefits 


There are some benefits which are 
closely allied to the medical benefit, 
notably the diagnostic x-ray and labo- 
ratory benefit. Others include either 
limited or comprehensive major medi- 
cal or “catastrophe“ benefits. As ex- 
ample of a limited major medical bene- 
fit provides for payments in the event 
the employee contracts poliomyelitis; 
under this coverage, virtually all ex- 
penses resulting from the illness are 
paid, up to a specified maximum. The 
comprehensive major medical benefit, a 
recent, experimental form of group cov- 
erage, insures excess charges for any 
serious illness; it ordinarily contains a 
deductible feature under which the em- 
ployee must pay out of pocket (or by 
means of his underlying hospital, surgi- 
cal or medical coverages) a stipulated 
sum—$100 to $750—and provides fur- 
ther that the employee will be a co- 
insurer for a specified percentage— 
20 per cent to 25 per cent—of the 
charges in excess of the deductible 
amount. 

It is generally optional with each of 
these group accident and sickness bene- 
fits to cover. or to exclude, occupational 
ailments. However. the usual contract 
provides that the various forms of Medi- 
cal Expense insurance and allied lines 
shall be written on a non-occupational 
basis. 

Some provisions apply equally to all 
eroup accident end sickness benefits. 
These include provisions which treat 
with the statutory requirements for no- 
tice and proof of claim payment of 
benefits and the company’s right to ex- 
amine a claimant during the pendency 
of his claim. 

An extended benefit applies to the 
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hospital, surgical and medical cover- 
ages. lhis provision grants tree cover- 
age alter the employee’s insurance 
would otherwise terminate. For ex- 
ample, the hospital extended benefit re- 
quires the insurance company to pay 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
contract where an employee, who was 
totally disabled when his insurance 
would have normally terminated, be- 
comes confined in a hospital within 
three months after such normal termi- 
nation, provided the confinement is due 
to such disability and the disability has 
persisted during the three months’ 
period. An extended benefit is also 
granted to complement the pregnancy 
or obstetrical benefits in the hospital or 
surgical coverages; for example, a sur- 
gical benefit will be paid if the obstet- 
rical procedure is performed within 
nine months after insurance would nor- 
mally have terminated. 

With the exception of the accidental 
death and dismemberment, and weekly 
indemnity coverages, each of the group 
accident and sickness benefits may ap- 
ply to ‘the employee alone, or to the 
employee and his wife and unmarried, 
minor children. In a number of 
states, it is also permissible to write 
group life insurance on an employee’s 


dependents. 
* * na 


As indicated above, the purpose of 
this article is describe the genesis of a 
group insurance contract. Its goa! will 
have heen achieved if the reader has 
been interested enough to study care- 
fully the next group contract that 
comes his way. 


The Ordinary Agent and Group 


Some agents feel that the sale of 
group insurance dries up the market 
for ordinary insurance. The dislike of 
group is even more pronounced where 
the group contract is issued in another 
area and blankets in residents of the 
agent’s territory. 

However, many authorities have 
pointed out that group insurance fre- 
quently stimulates, rather than reduces, 
the ordinary agent’s opportunities to 
make sales. The group contract often 
covers individuals who would not other- 
wise realize the advantages of personal 
insurance. It awakens in them the need 
and desire for supplementary coverages 
—for themselves and for their families 
—of both life and accident and sick- 
ness insurance. If the local agent has 
had a hand in the placement of the 
group contract, he stands in an excel- 
lent position to follow up the delivery 
of certificates with application blanks 
for individual policies. Even if the 
contract has been issued in a distant 


community, the local agent can add to 
his list of prospects the employees (and 
their families) in his area who are in- 
sured by the group contract. 

Even where the group contract con- 
tains a conversion privilege, it does not 
foreclose the agent from the procure- 
ment of prospects. The conversion 
privilege, as a social benefit, is valuable 
only to those who are uninsurable at 
the time their group coverage is termi- 
nated. Many an agent has interviewed 
such people during the conversion 
period and has offered them two appli- 
cation blanks, one for conversion (to be 
used only if the employee cannot other- 
wise be accepted) and another for an 
ordinary policy. Frequently, such an 
agent can sell a larger amount than is 
available under the conversion privi- 
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@ PAID TO POLICYOWNERS. . 


(since 1895) 


@ INSURANCE IN FORCE. . 


@ ASSETS . . «© « «© «+ + $253,879,280.76 


@ CAPITAL CONTINGENCY 


FUNDS AND UNASSIGNED 


SURPLUS . . . . « 


The above figures are from our fifty-seventh 
annual statement as of December 31, 1951. 
Write for a detailed report. 


KANSAS 


KANSAS CITY 


[| 


LIFE INSURANCE 3’ Suni E 


lege and arrange to have included in 
the inaividual policy disability or acci- 
dental death benefits not available un- 
der the conversion privilege. 

The position and interest of the or- 
dinary agent in the sale of group in- 
surance cannot be overemphasized. Al- 
though each group-writing company has 
its own force of trained technicians, it 
is frequently an ordinary agent who 
first discovers a group prospect. Not 
only must the agent know what lines 
of group insurance his company offers, 
but he must also have a familiarity with 
the benefits provided by each of these 
coverages. The agent who possesses 
this knowledge can save a great deal 
of time and expense for himself and 
for his company’s group field represen- 
tative. 
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$891,360,030 


$15,844,930.76 
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UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1951 . cs 
, Ca 
ASSETS LIABILITIES SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS *" 
Securities (Includes Capital) 

Deposited Other Total Annual Marker * 
" Year as Required Admitted Admitted Liabilities Capital Statement Value Co 
Estd. by Law Assets Assets Basis Basis b ¢ 
0 
1 1896 American & Foreign Insurance Co......... $ 452,107 $17,686,540 $18,138,647 $10,896,346 $1,500,000 $ 7,242,301 $ 6,730,735 ce 
Co 
1863 “The British & Foreign ( 
Marine Insurance Co. Ltd................. 1,048,814 9,853,702 10,902,516 6,124,814 500,000* 4,777,702 4,451,255 Cr 
1911 Globe Indemnity Company.................. 1,156,628 77,374,739 78,531,367 54,129,957 2,500,000 24,401,410 21,801,034 K 
1836 *The Liverpool & London & es 
Globe Insurance Co. Ltd................... 1,442,874 38,095,621 39,538,495 25,108,567 500,000* 14,429,928 13,169,274 Er 
1811 Newark Insurance Company................. 806,777 22,583,777 23,390,554 14,534,243 2,000,000 8,856,311 8,241,074 Es 
, E 
1891 Queen Insurance Company of America 858,756 58,713,282 59,572,038 36,912,021 5,000,000 22,660,017 20,798,809 a 
1910 Royal Indemnity Company.................. 1,851,401 84,057,985 85,909,386 59,730,370 2,500,000 26,179,016 23,547,513 Fa 
Fr 

1845 *Royal Insurance Company Ltd............. 1,388,380 43,937,489 45,325,869 28,933,751 500,000* 16,392,118 15,180,118 
G 
1896 Star Insurance Company of America... 463,571 18,675,078 19,138,649 11,473,300 1,000,000 7,665,349 7,106,313 G 
Gi 
1860 *Thames & Mersey Marine Ins. Co. Ltd... 664,208 5,889,099 6,553,307 3,574,667 500,000° 2,978,640 2,801,225 5 . 
1832 Virginia Fire & Marine Ins. Company 472,084 6,239,740 6,711,824 4,192,341 1,000,000 2,519,483 2,365,845 In 
, In 
*United States Branch. The amount shown under “Capital” is the , w 
statutory deposit required to transact business in the U.S.A.” In 
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ROYAL-LIVERPOOL INSURANCE GROUP | | 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y.. a 
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Early Returns 


Comparative Financial and Operating Results of Stock, Fire and Casualty Companies for 


Year Ending December 31, 1951 & 1950 





NAME AND 
LOCATION OF 
COMPANY 


Affiliated F. M. Ins. Co... 
Providence, R. 1. 

Agricultural Ins. Co... ... 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Amer. Aviation & Gen’l. . . 


ing 1950 
American Fire & Casualty . : 


Orlando, Fla. 


American Reserve Ins... . 
New York City 7 


1 
American Security Ins..... : 


Atlanta, Ga. 
American Universal Ins... . 
Providence 3, R. 1. 
Baloise Marine Ins........ 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Bankers & Shippers Ins... . . 


New York City 8 

Bankers F. & M. Ins...... 

Birmingham 3, Ala. 
Insurance Co. 


New York City 5 
Cont. Ins. Co. of America. . 
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Reserve 
for 
Unearned Net 
Premium | Premiums 
eserve | Wi 
$ 
706, 1,531,748 
114,383  , es 
12,488,091) 12, 
11,151,621; 11,337,752) 
3,854.314| 4,764,133).......... 
5,715,989) .......... 
9,164,602/ 20,421,681).......... 
7,683,331} 18,358,917; 
754, 1,777,506) 
946,432) 2,669,479 
9,062,243) 9,574,082 
7,150,943) 7,102,882 
3,336,214) 4,596,014 
2,708,061; 3,529,415 
770,513 831 
959,055) 1,328, 
100,064 252,31 
24,047 87, 
7,669,214) 7,676,875 
7,150,777} 7,324 
924,629} 1,258,01 
824,251} 1,160,103 
472,046} 979,974).......... 
273,311;  5665,304).......... 
609,077; 1,343, 
511,232) 1,164,185 
1,740,137| 3,897,295).......... 
1,482,813} 3,519,784).......... 
3,319,230 
3,862,112) 5,761,323 
1,727,122] 7,332,963 
1,481,065} 6,178,644 
542,576 Secsseucove 
395,759}  426,306).......... 
3,9 8,447,823 
3,148,031 
385,784 Ss ecnessose 
146,596;  247,509).......... 
1,567,247) 1,398,209).......... 
1,037,008;  881,662).......... 
281,841) 3,015,517 
068} 2,251,068) 
3,522,337} 2,803,881 
3,521,711} 2,859,476 
832,204) 2,786,665) 6,361,348 
Re: eo . eee 
2,254,870) 14,769,939) 14,922. 
1,789,133) 15,998,746] 19,054,217 
744,958} 3,122,023) 3.170, 
703,901} 2,787,905) 2,834,438 
746,762 882,936} 2,527, 
715,726 842,826} 2,314 
31,615,703) 9,525,125] 20.065 
22,264,145] 10,048,795) 19,499,238 
1,187,356} 8,038,723) 7,138,287].......... 
1,145,681) 7,499,346) 6,861,758).......... 
327,199) 2,241,994) 1,885,634).......... 
386,024; 2012,996) 1,450,715].......... 
67,722 650,861 682, 
47,424 626,576 eS 
231,974 589,064) 1,248,016 
141,437 456,962 831, 
3,588,662) 3,375.684| 7,121,100 
3,049,954) 3,065,096) 6,444,491 
10,910 86,417 69, 
7,823 86 955 78, 
489,420 687,691) 1,111, 
485.404 702,079} 1,117, 
846,567, 516,248} 1,368, 
812,386 444,950) 1,196; 
86,791 639.890 502, 368,965, 
77,198 524,212 745, 221,599 
250,031 691,146) 2,324, 2.238.689 
217,599 604, ,930 1,741,006 
14,733 66,423 127,729 128.734 
17,502 67.427 130. 109 329 
1,100,910} 5.828975) 6,200.233 5.667.663 
1,081,107; 5,296,405) 5,657,133 4 649,357 
416,965; 2,808,993) 3,097,318 2,794,129 
2, 1,947,550 
189,171 462,977; 893,939 447 
207, 435,042} 946,608 974,543 
448, 561,934 956,684 
371 908,121 
269,317| 1,724,788) 2,121,754 
241,067; 1, 188, 
2,376,971| 12,740,154) 12,412,181 
2,306, 1 10,918,954 
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Early Returns-continued 





NAME AND 
LOCATION OF 
COMPANY 


Northwestern Nat'l Cas... . 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Northwestern Nat’! Ins... . 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ohio Medical Ind. Ins..... 


Queen City Fire - Co... 
Sioux Falls, S. D 


Pez Exch York, 


Scottish Union & Nat'l... . 
|, Conn. 
Selected Risks Fire Ine... 





— = Cty ay aM. Ins. Co, . 


| 
















ota 
Admitted 
Assets 

















Liabilities 





6,557,184 
8,033,799 
9,250,545 
306,538 
268,759 
3,751,284 
486 
1,038,542 
876,148 
407,021 
416,195 
1,918,910 











282,607; 1,050,000 
243, 1,050,000 
pevcccces 1,500,776 
pétecsdes 1,412,387, 
bevncress 615,109) 


east 
610,412 













































Dividends Losses Under- 
Unearned Net Paid to Incurred writing 
Premium | Premiums| Stock- | Premiums | (Including | Expenses | Profit or 
Reserve | Wri holders Earned j. Exp.) | Incurred Loss 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
4,513,367).......... 4,039,534) 2,437,831) 1,574,389 27,314 
3,774,036).......... 3,502, 1,950,264) 1,327,914) 224,630 
12,590,092} 250,000) 11,417,069) 6, 4,651,415 62,453 
11,051,442} 250, 10,124,480) 5,245, 4,263,656 615,259 
3,628,2098).......... 3,376,159} 1,954,912) 1,453,983] —32,735 
3,199,382).......... 3,087,277; 1,651,943) 1,284,773) 150,561 
240,663).......... 304,615, 165,699 66,329 72,587 
337,406).......... 263, 139,383; 100,567 24,034 
 kaeeaes 1,985,738) 1,056,144) 1,015,832) — 
__ SS: 1,838,259} 936,297, 952,666) —50,704 
aes 996,616 716,200 74,859 206, 
1,079, 62, 983,795, 705,011 65,695, 213,092 
10,364,118} 182,318) 9,967,154) 6,448,177, 4,190,196] —671,218 
9,289,694 317} 8,812,628) 5,304,280) 4,005,149) —496,801 
208,613 18,000 145,266 56,874 118,233} —29,842 
162,746 18,000, 157,794 62,732) 93,565 1,497 
1,587,894).......... 1,634, 1,056,868) 425,937) 152,075 
LT eae 2,179,607; 1,465, 816,969} —102,787 
24,737,243) 1,000,000) 22,027,177; 13,391,415, 11,658,501; —3,022,739 
19,503, 1,400,000) 18,679,517; 8,292,013! 10,166,208, 221, 
4,406,022).......... 4,230,350; 2,498,988, 1,897,636) —1 
3,816,508)......... 3,449,098, 1,756,010) 1,665,369 27,719 
13,856,017| 4,251,164) 13,387,726, 9,570,558, 1,080,707) 2,736,461 
10,562,25: 216, 10,398,604! 6,183,698 1,073,711| 3,141,194 
5,283,1 4,822, 2,593,358, 2,283,859 —84,44 
4,925,308} 164,742) 4,343, 2,358,769! 2,174,625, —189,588 
338,666; 120,000) 6,481,214) 3,380,797, 3,338,049) —237,632 
877, 120,000) 6,152,984) 3,035,974, 3,103,335 13,676 
4,294,137: 25,000, 3,931,366) 2,422,313) 1,527,456) —18,403 
595, 25,000| 3,454, 1,791,531) 1,200,716 528 
13,033,767, waanl 12,155,973} 5.862.018} 6,070,946 223,009 
12,542,720) 1,684,000) 11,182,071) 5,149,945) 5,804,071, 228, 
637, So, ee 873,334| 6,088,778} 808,965, 975,590 
555,098; 6,139,397).......... 73,031, 4,587,052) 681,323) 704, 
2,662,383 685,772) 665, 870,388 
2,701,124 897 790, 
1,946, 50,739 
1,715,769 
622, 
526,554 
472,884 
355,147 
9,296,193 
8,649, 
3,899,812 
277, 
1,740,462 
1,687,624 
1,228,107) 
1,092,057, 
488,836 
104,230 
849,573 
810,323 
440, 
343, 
10,805,146 
11,401,681 
4,643,161 
1,691, ‘647 4,214,277; 
1,161,110} 6,387,730 
332} 7,105,870 
227,058 
190,139 
1,767,422 
1,438,617 
806,685 
714,836 
233,570, 
222,239 













4,193,864 
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you agers say - i 


YOU CHOOSE A COMPANY BECAUSE or™ 
ITS SERVICE TO AGENTS. The modern 
agent sells Accounts of 
Insurance. To do so 
you need multiple line 
facilities, technical service 
beyond the contract 
and prompt, efficient 
home office cooperation. 
Over 10,000 agents of 
The American Insurance Group 
are conducting successful 
Account Selling Programs, 
backed by the 


service they need. 


‘ee 
“ae 
SERVICE 
TO 
AGENTS 


% 


Each month The American will 
present, in series, the nine most 
important reasons why an agent 
chooses a company to represent 
These reasons are the result of 
an independent survey of over 
2,000 local agents nation-wide 


BEA = . 
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SMITHS 


COMMENTS 
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Consider Again Some Wisdom 
from the Past, and a Classical 
Recognition of the Function of 
Insurance in a Mercantile Sys- 


tem among Free Men. 
Se me ae ee I 


N this, a year of general elections 
in the United Sates, it will be nat- 

ural that businessmen will be giving 
more thought to political science, and 
to economics—and to the effect of the 
former upon the latter. 

Politics and business, to use street 
terms, have inescapable bearings upon 
each other. It is therefore an appropri- 
ate time to reflect upon what system of 
political regulations one may favor or 
oppose, as a citizen, as a businessman, 
as an insurance man. To stimulate such 
thinking, without leading to any advice 
as to whether one should vote a Re- 
publican or a Democratic or a split 
ballot, it is worth while to go back one 
and three-quarters centuries and look 
again at the first complete written dis- 
course on this subject. 
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Adam Smith, a copper engraving by Kay, 1790—Bettman Archives 


It has now been exactly 175 years 
since a quiet and elderly Scotch scholar 
emerged from a decade of retreat and 


published a book to which he had de-. 


voted the preceding 10 years. The 
scholar was Dr. Adam Smith, former 
professor at the University of Glasgow, 
Fellow of the Royal Society. His book 
was An Inquiry Into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations. It 
has remained the standard work on 
orthodox economics. It was written 
after 20 years of study and lecturing 
in the field of political economy; and, 
weighing the motivations of men and 
the progress of some peoples beyond 
that of others, he set forth his beliefs 
of sound business doctrine functioning 
in an atmosphere of personal political 
freedom for individuals. 

This has come to be called the capi- 
talistic system. It is identified with the 
immense advancement of the Western 
world, under the sponsorship primarily 
of the English and French speaking 
states. 


Taught at Univ. of Glasgow 


Educated at the University of Glas- 
gow (located in one of the world’s 


great commercial cities) and at Oxford, 
he had become a linguist, had traveled 
widely, and had constantly studied and 
compared the political systems and the 
mercantile systems he had encountered. 
Throughout his life he wrestled with 
what was “right,” what would “work” 
in actual practice, what contributed to 
a good society and a strong nation, and 
what kept men free. He was for years 
Professor of Logic, and then Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, at his alma mater 
in Glasgow. He was meticulously cor- 
rect in his own conduct when resigning 
that valued position with this explicit 
message to the rector: 

“_..I1 do resign my office of profes- 
sor of moral philosophy in the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and in the college 
thereof, with all the emoluments, privi- 
leges, and advantages, which belong 
to it. I reserve, however, my right to 
the salary for the current half-year, 
which commenced at the 10th of Octo- 
ber, for one part of my salary, and at 
Martinmas last for another; and I de- 
sire that this salary may be paid to the 
gentleman who does that part of my 
duty which I was obliged to leave un- 
done, in the manner agreed on between 

















By 
Clayton G. 
Hale 


Editorial Consultant 


my very worthy colleagues before we 
parted. I never was more anxious for 
the good of the college than at this 
moment; and I sincerely wish, that 
whoever is my successor, he may not 
only do credit to the office by his 
abilities, but be a comfort to the very 
excellent men with whom he is likely 
to spend his life, by the probity of his 
heart and the goodness of his temper.” 


The purpose of his book was de- 
scribed at the time in these words: “A 
great and leading object of Mr. Smith’s 
speculations is to demonstrate, that the 
most effectual plan for advancing a 
people to greatness, is to maintain that 
order of things which nature has 
pointed out, by allowing every man, as 
long as he observes the rules of justice, 
to pursue his own interest in his own 
way, and to bring both his industry 
and his capital into the freest compe- 
tition with those of his fellow citizens.” 
Whether our people believe that our 
numerous modern innovations, and de- 
nials, of this doctrine contribute an 
improvement, a lasting improvement, to 
our society will, directly and indirectly, 
underlay the political campaigns of 
this year 1952. 


Theory on Insurance 


Did Adam Smith have anything to 
say about the business of insurance in 
this great work of his? Yes, he did. He 
found it to be morally and economically 
correct to use the device of insurance in 
support of trade; and that it was prop- 
er that professional risk-bearers receive 
a profit for their services; and that 
joint-stock companies are a suitable 
method for carrying on the trade of in- 
surance; and that insurance differs dis- 
tinctly from gambling. The passages 
are not lengthy. There should be a mod- 
icum of interest on the part of every 
thoughtful person engaged in the in- 
surance business to muse through Dr. 
Smith’s own phrasing occasionally. Let 
us here read through those passages 
together: 


“That the chance of gain is naturally 
over-valued, we may learn from the uni- 
versal success of lotteries. The world 
neither ever saw, nor ever will see, a 


perfectly fair lottery, or one in which 
the whole gain compensated the whole 
loss; because the undertaker could 
make nothing by it. In the state lot- 
teries, the tickets are really not worth 
the price which is paid by the original 
subscribers, and yet commonly sell in 
the market for twenty, thirty, and some- 
times forty per cent. advance. The vain 
hopés of gaining some of the great 
prizes is the sole cause of this demand. 
The soberest people scarce look upon it 
as a folly to pay a small sum for the 
chance of gaining ten or twenty thou- 
sand pounds, though they know that 
even that small sum is perhaps twenty 
or thirty per cent. more than the chance 
is worth. In a lottery in which no prize 
exceeded twenty pounds, though in 
other respects it approached much 
nearer to a perfectly fair one than the 
common state lotteries, there would not 
be the same demand for tickets. In or- 
der to have a better chance for some of 
the great prizes, some people purchase 
several tickets; and _ others, small 
shares in a still greater number. There 
is not, however, a more certain propo- 
sition in mathematics, than that the 
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ance Consultant to the Office of 
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more tickets you adventure upon, the 
more likely you are to be a loser. Ad- 
venture upon all the tickets in the lot- 
tery, and you lose for certain; and the 
greater the number of your tickets, the 
nearer you approach to this certainty. 

“That the chance of loss is frequently 
undervalued, and scarce ever valued 
more than it is worth, we may learn 
from the very moderate profit of insur- 
ers. In order to make insurance, either 
from fire or sea-risk, a trade at all, the 
common premium must be sufficient to 
compensate the common losses, to pay 
the expense of management, and to af- 
ford such a profit as might have been 
drawn from an equal capital employed 
in any common trade. The person who 
pays no more than this, evidently pays 
no more than the real value of the risk, 
or the lowest price at which he can rea- 
sonably expect to insure it. But though 
many people have made a little money 
by insurance, very few have made a 
great fortune; and, from this consid- 
eration alone, it seems evident enough 
that the ordinary balance of profit and 
loss is no more advantageous in this 
than in other common trades, by which 
so many people make fortunes. Moder- 
ate, however, as the premium of insur- 
ance commonly is, many people despise 
the risk too much to care to pay it. 
Taking the whole kingdom at an aver- 
age, nineteen houses in twenty, or 
rather, perhaps, ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred, are not insured from fire. Sea-risk 
is more alarming to the greater part of 
people; and the proportion of ships in- 
sured to those not insured is much 
greater. Many sail, however, at all sea- 
sons, and even in time of war, without 
any insurance. This may sometimes, per- 
haps, be done without any imprudence. 
When a great company, or even a great 
merchant, has twenty or thirty ships at 
sea, they may, as it were, insure one an- 
other. The premium saved upon them 
all may more than compensate such 
losses as they are likely to meet with 
in the common course of chances. The 
neglect of insurance upon shipping, 
however, in the same manner as upon 
houses, is, in most cases, the effect of 
no such nice calculation, but of mere 
thoughtless rashness, and presumptuous 
contempt of the risk.” 

Turning to another part of his book 
we find this paragraph: 

“The trade of insurance gives great 
security to the fortunes of private peo- 
ple, and, by dividing among a great 
many that loss which would ruin an in- 
dividual, makes it fall light and easy 
upon the whole society. In order to give 
this security, however, it is necessary 
that the insurers should have a very 
large capital. Before the establishment 
of the two joint-stock companies for in- 
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surance in London, a list, it is said, was 
laid before the attorney-general, of one 
hundred and fifty private insurers, who 
had failed in the course of a few years.” 


Added Reflections on Insurance 


Finally, in another part of his book we 
find this passage: 

“The only trades which it seems pos- 
sible for a joint-stock company to carry 
on successfuly, without an exclusive 
privilege, are those, of which all the 
operations are capable of being reduced 
to what is called a routine, or to such a 
uniformity of method as admits of little 
or no variation. Of this kind is, first, the 
banking trade; secondly, the trade of 
insurance from fire and from sea risk, 
and capture in time of war; thirdly, the 


trade of making and maintaining a nav- 
igable cut or canal; and, fourthly, the 
similar trade of bringing water for the 
supply of a great city. 

“Though the principles of the bank- 
ing trade may appear somewhat ab- 
struse, the practice is capable of being 
reduced to strict rules. To depart upon 
any occasion from those rules, in con- 
sequence of some flattering speculation 
of extraordinary gain, is almost always 
extremely dangerous and frequently fa- 
tal to the banking company which 
attempts it. But the constitution of 
joint-stock companies renders them in 
general, more tenacious of established 
rules than any private copartnery. Such 
companies, therefore, seem extremely 
well fitted for this trade. The principal 


BANKERS IPs 
OF NEBRASKA 


ANNUAL REPORT 


DECEMBER 31, 1951 


Bonds (Amortized Value) $44,230,455.47 


vu. S. 
Government $ 5,892,875.00 


State and 


Municipal ... 2,283,495.60 


vu. $. 

Railroads ... 5,754,418.41 
Public Utilities 11,276,731.39 
2,475,272.91 
16,547,662.16 


Canadian 
industrial .... 


Stocks (Preferred $1,955,233.95; 
Common $816.171.40) 2,771,405.35 
First Mortgages (Farms 
$1,325,495.48; 

City $5,587,201.56; 
F.H.A. $6,986,904.04; 
G.I. $1,847,908.23) 15,747,509.31 
Real Estate (Home Office 
$34,268.83; Sold Under 
Contract $15,740.53: 
Investment $287,933.81) ... 337,943.17 


Loans on Policies 3,510,683.27 


Cash in Office and Banks .. 988,831.19 


Accrued Interest and Rent .. 712,472.72 


Due from Reinsurance 
Companies ........-s008 692.89 
Deferred and Unreported 
Premiums and Misc. items 
(Less Non Admitted) 


tteeereeesens ovees+ -$69,174,183.05 


874,189.68 


LIABILITIES 


Policyholder Reserves 


Policy 
Reserves ....$53,890,814.00 


Supplementary 


Contracts .. 3,394,844.00 


Prepaid 
Premiums ... 


Dividends Left 
at Interest .. 


1,742,310.00 
1,867,540.67 


Premiums Paid in Advance 
and Accounts Accrued 


Dividends to Policyhoiders 
Payable in Following 

Years and Reserves 

for Deferred Dividends ..... 487,621.78 
Reserve for Taxes Payable 
in Year Following 250,000.00 
Reserve for Retirement Plans 1,150,402.00 


Death Claims Reported, No 
Proofs incl. $91,820.00 Re- 
serve for not Reported 165,167.00 
Reserve For Miscellaneous 
Small Accounts 139,027.59 


Security Valuation Reserve 162,056.76 


Reserve for Fluctuation in 
Asset Values 


Additional Funds for Protec 
tion of Policyholders 


seeeeeeeres $69,174,183.05 


RECORD FOR 1951 


Paid te Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since 1887 


Insurance Issued, Revived and increased 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1951 ..... 


HOME OFFICE 
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banking companies in Europe, accord- 
ingly, are joint-stock companies, many 
of which manage their trade very suc- 
cessfully without any exclusive privi- 
lege. The Bank of England has no other 
exclusive privilege, except that no other 
banking company in England shall con- 
sist of more than six persons. The two 
banks of Edinburgh are joint - stock 
companies, without any exclusive privi- 
lege. 

“The value of the risk, either from 
fire, or from loss by sea, or by capture, 
though it cannot, perhaps, be calculated 
very exactly, admits, however of such 
a gross estimation, as renders it, in 
some degree, reducible to strict rule and 
method. The trade of insurance, there- 
fore, may be carried on successfully by 
a joint-stock company, without any ex- 
clusive privilege. Neither the London 
Assurance, nor the Royal Exchange As- 
surance companies, have any such privi- 
lege.” 

There is little writing being produced 
in our exhalted times which packs so 
much wisdom of observation, couched 
in such simple and direct language, as 
the passages just quoted. If truth and 
substance are still to be valued, it may 
be hoped that the American elections 
will be attended with some thoughtful 
humility, and that the insurance busi- 
ness may continue to serve our com- 
merce and industry in advancing our 
people to greatness. It is not to be 
taken for granted that we in this coun- 
try have had the good fortune to live the 
good life rarely equalled anywhere else 
on the face of this globe. Let us not 
tinker carelessly with what we have 
inherited. 


NATOUUUUUA HULU 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31st, 1951 














ASSETS 
OE ee ee 
Marketable Securities: 

Bonds of United States Government . .  . $18,724,882.60 

Bonds of States and Political Sub-Divisions .. 5,086,909.46 

Bonds of Dominionof Canada. . . . . 1,692,135.58 

Preferred Stocks’ . . . . . «. «=.  6,389,550.00 

Common Stocks . . . . . . . ~~. 11,948,860.00 43,842,337.64 
Capital Stock of National Surety Marine Insurance Corporation, 

a wholly owned subsidiary. . . . . . «. « « « 2,328,912.06 
Premiums in Course of Collection, Not Over 90 days due . . . 2,513,315.46 
a ae ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 87,440.82 
Reinsurance and Other Accounts Receivable . . . . . . 354,348.21 
Home Office Building . . . . «© «© © © «© «© 425,000.00 

TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . . . . .  .$54,551,065.88 














LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 








Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses. . . .  .$11,806,643.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . . . . . . «~~ . 17,136,147.70 
Reserve for Expenses and Taxes . . .« « «© « « « «  1,202,863.38 
Capital Stock . « « «© «© «© « « « $ 7,500,000.00 
Surplus . a ee re ee 
Surplus to Policyholders . . . «© «© « «© « «+ 24,405,411.80 
THM kl KI I &. « eee 








Marketable securities are carried on the basis prescribed by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment-—bonds being carried at amortized values and stocks at values based on rates promulgated 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. If marketable securities, including 
those of National Surety Marine Insurance Corporation, a wholly owned subsidiary, were carried 
at the December 31, 1951 market quotations, total assets and surplus would be decreased by 


$823,472.34. 
Bonds carried at $1,302,215.79 are deposited as required by law. 
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90 YEARS 


A LITTLE LESSENING of worry — the sof- 
tening of tragedy — the greater exten- 
sion of opportunity — the history of life 
insurance could be written almost that 
briefly and be complete. 

And so because of what it is and does 
life insurance has become a tremendous 
force in the land. Over sixty-eight bil- 
lions of assets guarantee the things 
which life insurance provides. 

Today these assets are an integral 
part of the things by which we live — 
the bricks and mortar of factories — 
the iron and steel of their machinery 
— the foundations and structures of 
homes and schools — the wires and pipe 
lines of our communication services, our 


gas, water and electric systems — the 
concrete and steel and macadam of the 
highways and railways over which the 
products of industry flow in a continu- 
ous stream — this is the many-sided 
history of life insurance. 

No life insurance man or woman can 
look at that history and not be glad to 
have been a part of it. 

Today the John Hancock insures 
nearly nine million people, one in every 
nine of those insured in the country. 
To them and to the other millions who 
share the comforts and the benefits of 
life insurance we extend our greetings 
and best wishes in this year of 1952, 
the ninetieth year of our existence, 





December 31, 1951 


Assets . . . ‘ ‘ 
Obligations . ‘ ; ‘ 


Total Surplus to Policyholders 


including Special Surplus Funds 


$3,240,065,173 


.  «  $2,955,611,419 
- $284,453,754 


Paid to or set aside for Policyholders 


and Beneficiaries ; , 


$495,881,785 





Insurance in Force ‘ , 


$12,390,254,289 





MUTUALYJLIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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Capitol Life Insurance Co............ 
a ae 


| Life Ins. Co... 





Life Ins. Co......... 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Massachusetts Mutua 





les, Calif. 


a 
Grange Mutual Life Company...... .. 
lh, Pa. 


NAME OF COMPANY 


, North Dak. 


hts Life Insurance Company.... . 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Fidelity Life & Disability Company. . . 


Nampa, Idaho 


Great American Reserve Ins. Co..... . 


Dallas, Texas 


Springfield, 111. 


Golden State Mut. Life Ins. Co.. .... 


Wichita, Kans. 
Fidelity Health, Acc. Mut. Ins. Co... . 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Farmers and Bankers Life Ins. Co... . 


Connecticut General Life Ins. Co... . . 


Hartford, Conn. 

Dixie Life and Health Insurance Co.. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Denver, Colo. 


Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co... . 


Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co... ... 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Columbian National Life Ins. Co..... 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Coastal States Life Insurance Co.... . 


Birmingham, Ala. 

American Security Life Ins. Co...... .| 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


Boston, Mass. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Commonwealth Life Insurance Co... | 


Denver, Colo. | 
Central Assurance Company........ .| 


Atlanta, Ga. 
College Life Insurance Co............ 


Marshall, Texas 
Brotherhood of Loco. Firemen & En: 


Houston, Texas 
American Home Life Company...... . 
Topeka, Kansas 


Spencer, lowa 
American Home Life Insurance Co. 


St. Louis Mo. | 
American Bankers Insurance Co..... .| 


Waco, Texas 
American General Life Ins. Co....... 


Phila., Pa. 
Franklin Life Insurance Co.......... 
Inter Ocean Insurance Company. . .. . 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lamar Life Insurance Company. ..... 


Indenerdence Life & Accident Ins. Co. 


Lovisville, Ky. 


Home Owners Life Insurance Co... . 


Home Life Insurance Company 
Houston, Tex... . 


Guaranty Income Life Ins. fo........ 
New York, N. Y. 


Baton Rouge, La. 


Guarantee Mutual Life ins Co....... 


Great Eastern Mut. Life Ins. Co...... 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Denver, Colo. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Midwest Life Insurance Co.......... 


Columbus, Ohio 
Midwestern United Life Ins. Co...... 


Springfield, Mass. 


Midland Mutual Life 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Life Insurance Co. of Virginia........ 


Richmond, Va. 
Lincoln Mutual Life Ins. Co.......... 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Lincoln Mutual Life & Casualty. ..... 


Jackson, Miss. 
Liberty National Life Insurance Co... . 


Springfield 


Family Secutiry Life Insurance Co... . 
Monumental Life Insurance Co....... 


Citizens National Life Insurance Co... 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Co.. . .| 


Accredited Hospital & Life Ins. Co. 
American Life Insurance Co......... .| 


Fargo, 


Lincoln National 
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through the years 


| SOLID GROWTH 


TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE AT THE END OF 1951 


$3,134,000,000 









Billions 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF A RECORD 1951 — From Our 108th Annual Report to Policyholders 


Climaxing a long period of sound prog- 
ress, during which the Company’s insur- 
ance in force has considerably more than 
doubled, 1951’s sales of $336 millions 
marked a new production peak in the long 
history of the Company. 


Five major factors contributed to this 
13% increase over 1950: (1) high calibre of 
our field representatives, (2) excellence of 
the product they have to sell, (3) compre- 
hensive training program, (4) effective 
advertising and selling aids, and (5) team- 
work between home office and field. 


me NEW ENGLAND 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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INCOME FOR THE YEAR... . 2 sess $186,000,000 
Includes premium receipts of $116 millions, 
investment earnings of $44 millions, and $26 


millions left with the Company. 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS ..... 
and beneficiaries, exclusive of 1951 dividends. 


67,000,000 


SET ASIDE FOR 1952 DIVIDENDS .... 17,000,000 


an increase of $1 million over last year. 





OURO cc cc ccc wrsesccess SIAC 
an increase of $84 millions or 7% 


OBLIGATIONS . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS .....+.+e+66 
Includes voluntary investment fluctuation fund 
of $19 millions 


COPY OF COMPLETE REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


1,167,000,000 
87,000,000 


Securities carried at $275,000 in the above financial statement 
are deposited with States as required by law. 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 
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mutuals begin 20st 


OR three days— March 26-28 — 

eleven of this nation’s leading 
scholars in economics, physics, psy- 
chology, demography, sociology, crimi- 
nology, mathematics, physiology, history 
and political philosophy, will conduct 
a public discussion in New York City 
on the subject, “A Scientific and Eco- 
nomic Look Into the Future.” 

This “Conference On the Future”— 
sponsored by the mutual insurance com- 
panies—follows a banquet the day be- 
fore which will inaugurate the 200th 
anniversary observance of mutual in- 
surance in the United States. Purpose 
of the Conference, according to Lyman 
Bryson, professor of education, Colum- 
bia University and moderator of the 
discussions, is to bring together busi- 
ness enterprise and scientific knowledge 
for American welfare. 

“What we know about the nature of 
the physical world and about the 
behaviour of human beings will be 
summed up in the hope that the 
American mind can be enlightened as 
to our past and our possibilities,” says 
Mr. Bryson. He adds, “We live more 
richly, but also more dangerously, than 
our fathers did two centuries ago; the 
same combination of prudence and 
knowledge that brought us where we 
are can be counted on now.” It is 
hoped that this “audit of American 
scientific progress” will enable industry 
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LYMAN BRYSON 


Moderator of the “Conference of the 
Future,” New York City, March 26-28. 


to predict to some degree “the hazards 
American business will face in the next 
50 years.” 

In that process of arriving “where 
we are,” no one would deny that among 
the many influencing institutions, mu- 
tual insurance has played an effective 
role. That can be attested to by 20,- 
000.000 insureds in 2,600 fire and 
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Survey by Philadelphia Contributorship on home of Benjamin Franklin, 
who in 1752 founded the company, oldest insurer in the United States. 
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casualty mutuals with a combined pre- 
mium volume in 1950 of more than 
$1,500,000,000 or about 22 per cent of 
total net property insurance premiums 
in the United States. The flourishing 
business of several mutual companies 
which are counted among the big-name 
insurers today is additional evidence 
of mutual power. 

The mutual companies are justly 
proud of the fact that the first Amer- 
ican property insurance company was 
established in 1752 largely through the 
work and imagination of Benjamin 
Franklin, a signer of the Declaration 
and later of the Constitution. “Ben” 
Franklin, one of those whose works 
fully confirm the legends of his genius, 
was impressed with the utter lack of 
community facilities to fight the many 
fires that were a principal bane of ex- 
istence in his beloved Philadelphia. 
They were causing not only a deadly 
fear but disastrous financial losses to 
enterprise and individual home-owners. 

Franklin’s first step was to organize 
the Union Fire Company, first _fire- 
fighting brigade of the city. He and 
his fellow volunteers trained themselves 
and helped fight the frequent fires that 
plagued all colonial cities and villages. 

The next step was prevention of in- 
dividual financial loss, for not all fires 
could be prevented, certainly not with 
the almost primitive methods of those 
days. To spread the financial loss, he 
initiated “The Philadelphia Contribu- 
torship for the Insurance of Houses 
from Loss by Fire,” chartered March 
25th, 1752, and still operating today. 
Because of the similarity of the fire 
mark—four clasped hands—with that 
of the London Amicable Contributor- 
ship, as well as the similarity in name, 
it is thought that Franklin, who had 
visited England, was motivated in 
part by his acquaintanceship with the 
British company. 

In those days underwriting was 
young, fire equipment was not very 
efficient. It was no ordinary undertak- 
ing to assume thousands of dollars of 
risk. One of the early precautions of 
the Contributionship was “that no 
houses shall be insured which have a 
tree or trees before them in the street 

..” As a result, some of the organi- 
zations’ charter members— who had 
shade trees and did not want to cut 
them down—chartered, in 1781, “The 
Mutual Assurance Company for Insur- 
ing Houses from Loss by Fire.” Not 
until 1823 did “The Green Tree Com- 
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pany’ —so named after the fire mark 
adopted by the new company—discon- 
tinue the extra premium charge on tree 
lined houses. 

The mutual movement grew. By the 
end of the 18th century there were the 
Baltimore Equitable (1794); the Mu- 
tual Assurance of Virginia (1794), 
founded by John Marshall; and the 
Mutual Assurance of the City of Nor- 
wich (Conn., 1795). All three com- 
panies are still active. 

Such companies spread up into New 
England; they burgeoned in Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey. They crossed 
the Appalachians, following the move- 
ment of agriculture and the needs of 
farmers in those then isolated areas, 
where fire prevention, fire brigades and 
fire insurance inspectors of the Eastern 
cities could not reach. Between 1820 
and 1879, 664 farm fire mutuals were 
formed; by 1919, there were 1,138, 
most of them still in existence today. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
states that farm fire mutuals now carry 
more than $25 billions of insurance, of 
which $22 billions is on the homes of 
60 per cent of America’s farmers. 

Simultaneously with this farm fire 
movement of the mutuals, developed the 
factory mutuals, stimulated by the need 
for finding rates in line with the haz- 
ards of industry, and by the evolution 
of American industry from colonial 
home artisanry and small craft fac- 
tories to the larger manufacturing cor- 
porations of the middle 19th century. 
The first factory mutual was founded 
in 1835 by Zachariah Allen—the Provi- 
dence Manufacturers’ Mutual. 

There followed the lumber mutuals, 
the mill mutuals, the hardware mutuals 
and the other “class” companies, each 
with its own different hazards which 
prompted the research into loss pre- 
vention that has since become so much 
a part of mutual—indeed, of all insur- 
ance—policy. 

The beginnings of mutual casualty 
companies are linked with the estab- 
lishment of the Tylersport Mutual Live 
Stock Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia, 1857. Then came the Mutual 
Boiler & Insurance Co. of Boston, 1877; 
and, with the founding of the Shelby 
Mutual of Shelby, Ohio, in 1880, the 
general casualty mutuals had been 
finally launched. 

With the passage of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws and the virtual aban- 
donment of the principle of liability 
insofar as factory worker accidents is 


concerned, the mutual companies en- 
tered the compensation field. They ap- 
plied the same philosophy here as in 
fire insurance: that loss prevention was 
as important as loss indemnification. 
In-plant clinics, safeguarding of ma- 
chines, training and recruiting of in- 
dustrial nurses became an integral part 
of their operations. 

Just one example of part of this work 
is the Liberty Mutual’s Rehabilitation 
Center in Boston, where, under the 
guidance of 35 specialists in ortho- 
pedics and fracture surgery, more than 
1,300 seriously injured men and women 
have been restored to useful, self-re- 
specting lives. 


FHABILITATION and loss preven- 
tion is a far cry from the limited 
objectives of the first tentative efforts 
by Benjamin Franklin to fight fire with 
water buckets and spread financial loss 
by means of his little mutual Philadel- 
phia organization. But insurance has 
grown as American industry has grown 
and as the American economic pattern 
has changed. 

Even today, comparatively few among 
the general public are more than 
vaguely aware of how far and wide in- 
surance extends its influence: in con- 
tinuous conservation work, in its stimu- 
lation of industrial and social growth, 
its protective facilities against financial 


disaster. The “Conference of the Fu- 
ture” is intended to give more people 
a greater understanding of insurance 
as an institution and its ability to deal 
with that unique problem: “cushioning 
the impact of .. . conflicts with the en- 
vironment upon the economic status of 
the individual person or organization.” 

The Conference aims to demonstrate 
this peculiar fitness of insurance to do 
that job by analyzing its record and its 
present operations; by estimating the 
possible changes in hazards during the 
next 50 years and by discussing steps 
to meet those changes. 

Not only will there be round-table 
discussions by insurance executives 
after the 11 scheduled addresses, but 
15-member committees will study the 
monographs presented at the Confer- 
ence and report to the meetings sched- 
uled for Philadelphia next October on 
what mutual companies can do to meet 
the challenges of the future. 

The Conference in New York, there- 
fore, is but the beginning of a year’s 
activities, which have been formulated 
under the guidance of the chairman of 
the Mutual Insurance 200th Anniver- 
sary Committee, J. H. R. Timanus, sec- 
retary-treasurer of that same Philadel- 
phia Contributorship which was Am- 
erica’s first fire insurance company and 
is the oldest business corporation in 
America today. 


Preview of the Conference of the future 


March 26 
Society and the Individual in America, 
1752-1952 
Louis B. Wright, director of the 
Folger Library, Washington, D. C. 


Theory of Risk and Insurance 
Ralph H. Blanchard, professor of 
Insurance, Columbia University. 


Forecasting and Probability Mathe- 
matics 


Warren Weaver, director of the di- 
vision of natural sciences, Rockefeller 


Foundation. 


March 27 
Progress and Understanding in the 
Physical World 
Louis N. Ridenour, Jr., physicist, edi- 
tor of Radiation Laboratory. 


Health—Y esterday, Today and 
Tomorrow 
Ralph W. Gerard, professor of physi- 
ology, University of Chicago. 


The Human Mind, a Psychological 
Survey 
Wayne Dennis, dean of the depart- 


ment of psychology, Brooklyn College. 


The Changing Status of Women and 

the Family 

Florence Kluckhohn, lecturer, de- 
partment of social relations, Harvard 
University. 
Population Shifts and Trends 

Frank W. Notestein, director, insti- 
tute of population research, Princeton 
University. 
Crime and its Future 

Austin H. MacCormick, professor of 
criminology, University of California. 


March 28 


Risk and American Political 
Institutions 
Robert M. Maclver, professor of po- 
litical philosophy and sociology, Colum- 
bia University. 
Risk and American Economic 
Institutions 
Dexter M. Keezer, chief economist, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 
Bearing the Burden of Risk in 
America’s Future 
A round-table conference. 
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Continental Casualty 


Operating profit of the Continental Cas- 
ualty Company, Chicago, Ill, before in- 
come taxes, was $4,604,214, consisting of 
underwriting profit of $1,069,466 and net 
investment income of $3,534,748. After 
taxes, net income was $3,079,214. Net pre- 
miums increased $16,246,211 to a total of 
$115,717,421. The amount of $3,889,751 
was added to the unearned premium 
reserve. 

Admitted assets of the company were 
$156,750,526, an increase of $19,443,717. 
At year end surplus was $26,289,799, an 
increase of $1,530,203 during the year. 
Contingency reserves were increased $3,- 
951,443 to $18,518,084. 





Excelsior 


Net assets of the Excelsior Insurance 
Company of New York, Syracuse, N. Y.., 
increased to $2,057,484 and net premiums 
to $814,601 in 1951. The company had a 
statutory underwriting profit of $4,397 and 
increased the unearned premium reserve 
by $44,923. In 1950 the company had an 
underwriting loss of $18,695. 

Losses and loss expenses incurred to 
premiums earned was 47.8 per cent and 
expenses incurred to net premiums written 
was 48.7 per cent. This makes a total for 
1951 of 96.6 per cent compared with 98.1 
per cent last year. 

During 1951 the Excelsior increased its 
net assets to $2,057,484, an increase of 
$22,809; policyholders’ surplus was up 
$25,567 to $1,066,297. Gross premiums were 
$1,488,255, while net premiums retained 
were $814,601, a gain of $8,381 over 1950. 


Pearl American Group 


The net premium income of the mem- 
ber companies of the Pearl American 
Group reached $17,486,580 in 1951, an 
increase of 4.2 per cent over 1950. The 
aggregate admitted assets of the Group 
increased during the year by approxi- 
mately $2,250,000 to $38,380,790. 

Net premiums written by the U. S. 
branch of the Pearl Assurance Company, 
Ltd., were $8,192,391 and the total ad- 
mitted assets of the branch amounted to 
$19,012,679 on Dec. 31, 1951. The ratio 
of losses and loss expenses incurred to 
premiums earned was 53.2 while the ratio 
of underwriting expenses incurred to pre- 
miums written was 47.1. These same ratios 
were 50.9 and 46.1 respectively for 1950. 

The Eureka-Security Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company had net premium 
writings of $7,138,287 and total admitted 
assets at the end of 1951 were $14,228,638. 
The ratio of losses and loss adjustment 
expenses incurred to premiums earned was 
53.2 in 1951 against 51.6 for 1950. The 
ratio of underwriting expenses incurred 
to premiums written was 47.3 for 1951 and 
46.2 for 1950. 

The third company in the group, the 
Monarch Fire Insurance Company showed 
a net premium income of $2,155,892 and 
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admitted assets were $5,139,479. The ratio 
of losses and loss adjustment expenses in- 
curred to premiums earned for 1951 was 
53.2 as compared with 50.9 for 1950. The 
ratio of underwriting expenses incurred to 
premiums written advanced from 46.1 per 
cent in 1950 to 47.1 in 1951. 


North America Companies 


Assets of the North America Companies, 
Philadelphia, Pa., at the end of 1951 
amounted to $504,006,877, a gain of nearly 
$60 million over 1950. With capital of 
$18,081,600, stated surplus of $132 million 
and voluntary reserves of $81,309,295, the 
companies had a policyholders’ surplus of 
231,390,895 at the end of 1951, an in- 
crease of $34,164,000 over 1950. 

Written premium income of the com- 
panies reached a new high of $203,504,- 
885 and earned premiums amounted to 
$184,940,379 in 1951. Written premiums in 
1950 amounted to $176,393,914, so that 
written premiums last year increased 15.4 
per cent over 1950. 

Underwriting expenses and claims in- 
curred during 1951 amounted to $182,- 
961,794, an increase of more than $30 
million over 1950. The ratio of expenses 
and claims to earned premiums was con- 
siderably higher than in 1950. 

In spite of an increase of about $18% 
million in the unearned premium reserve 
the companies showed an underwriting in- 
come of $1,978,585, and investment in- 
come was $16,415,521. After federal taxes 
of $3,315,000, the companies earned a net 
operating profit of $15,079,106, compared 
with $18,075,000 in 1950. Statutory under- 
writing profit for the three North America 
Companies was almost $2,000,000. 


Providence Washington Group 


Total assets of the Providence Wash- 
ington Insurance Group, Providence, R. I., 
now stand at $48,687,484, compared with 
$47,883,591 a year ago. The parent com- 
pany, the Providence Washington Insur- 
ance had an underwriting profit of $21,368, 
compared with an underwriting loss of 
more than $2%4 million last year. The 
statutory surplus of the company increased 
by $703,000 to $11,393,446. Earned pre- 
miums increased about $3,000,000 to $25,- 
639,390. 


J I 


The subsidiary company, the Providence 
Washington Indemnity completed its sec- 
ond full year of operation with premiums 
written amounting to less than $750,000. 


Houston Fire and Casualty 


Total assets of the Houston Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Company, Fort Worth, 
Tex., amounted to $8,910,908 at the end 
of 1951, compared with $6,755,627 in 1950. 
Surplus to policyholders reached $3,167,- 
928, nearly $1 million more than in 1950. 
The General Insurance Corporation, a 
casualty carrier entirely owned by the 
Houston, had assets of $3,167,928 and 
policyholders’ surplus of $2,204,416 for 
1951. 


Progressive Fire 


Earned premiums amounting to $1,042,- 
383 were recorded by the Progressive Fire 
Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ga., for 195t. 
During the past year, the ratio of losses 
and loss expenses incurred to premiums 
earned was 45.9 and the ratio of under- 
writing expenses to premiums earned was 
43.0 for a combined ratio of 88.9 per cent. 


The fiome 

Record 1951 business volume was re- 
corded by The Home Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y., in its annual report. 
New high levels in volume of total assets 
are recorded. Net income earned for the 
year amounted to $15,744,743 as compared 
with $12,573,209 in 1950, and a substan- 
tial addition was made to surplus. Last 
year The Home again wrote more busi- 
ness than any company writing similar 
classes throughout the world. 

The Home during 1951 originated a 
total volume of business amounting to 
$203,777,649, compared with the previous 
record of $181,027,116 in 1950, an in- 
crease of $22,750,533 or 12.6 per cent. Net 
premiums retained increased to $179,685,- 
841 in 1951, a gain of $16,747,086 over 
1950. Net premiums earned amounted to 
$169,752,941, an increase of $14,507,167. 

Total admitted assets as of December 
31, 1951, rose to $374,933,360 from $358.- 
157,570 a year earlier, a gain of $16,- 
775,790. Cash or equivalent on Dec. 31, 
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Annual Statement 
December 31, 1951 


1951 INCREASES 


Insurance owned by Policy- 
, holders increased $14,978,587, 
' to a new high of $234,881,244. 





* 


, Resources increased $4,633,- 
913, to a new high of $60,- 
117,742, 


* 


The amount Paid to Policy- 
holders and beneficiaries in 
1951, was $3,071,236 — the 
total payments since the 
Company’s beginning in 1906 
rose to $45,776,878. 


* 


The Reserves to credit of 
Policyholders increased by 
$3,521,595, and are now $48,- 
521,595. 























RESOURCES 


Denis 0000646000 psbbesesennsnnnee SdOeeesscocoses $17,056,354.00 
United States 
Government ..-.$ 7,572,303.00 
Canadian .eccoe 604,415.00 
Municipal ..ese2 1,110,495.00 
Corporate .eseee 7,769,141.00 


$17,056,354.CO 

Preferred Stocks cccccccccccccccesccs seesccccesece  1,067,967.50 
Common Stocks ...++. occcccccccccces cccccccccccce 1,051,131.25 
Mortgage Loans ..secsceeeee eccccccece socccccecees 35,349,279.85 
Loans to Policyholders .eccsseccceecess cosccceceese 2,701,076.76 
Cash on Hand eeeteseee ee eeeeeseeeeeee eeeeeereeee 631,388.45 
Real Estate: 

Home Office Building eee eeereeereeeeeseeese 257,750.00 

Investment Property ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeee 495,046.51 

Sold on Land Contract eee eeeseeeereeeeeseee 28,476.98 


Premiums in Course of Collection and 
Miscellaneous Items ....--<sseceseees sevscceee 1,208,970.29 








Accrued Interest (None past due) ...scccsccececees 254,928.75 
Premium Notes PORE UUEEET ECOSOC CSC OCCOCCECOCCC OCC ES 15,371.76 
Total Resources coccecccecesescesess: $60,117,742.10 
LIABILITIES 
a ReOVES ccccececsssescecenesse eveeeeses $ 48,521,594.54 
Dividende to the Credit of Policyholders.. eccee -  2,651,586.74 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance ...... o00eee 1,401,392.48 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1952 .....- cescecces 640,000.00 
Claims Awaiting Completion eteecreeeeee eeeeeceee 158,959.87 
Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1952 ....- ceceecocece 234,800.00 
Security Valuation Reserve .....+sseees cccccceces ° 284,326.45 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ......sccecsecceees otceve 49,254.99 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid ....... Seccecece coe None 
Total Liabilities ........... ecececee+S 53,941,915.07 
Excess Protection to Policyholders 
Capital Stock eeeeeeeecere eeevecescees$1!,000,000.00 
Surplus eeeereeeeeetcee eeeeeeeeeccere 2,250,000.00 
General Contingency Reserve seeeceees 1,269,394.36 
Investment Fluctuation Reserve seseeee 1,656,432.67 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders ..ssecsseeess  6,175,827.03 





Total Liabilities and Surplus .....+--$ 60,117,742.10 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Claris Adams, Pres. F. L. Barnes. Ist Vice Pres. and Dir. of Agencies 


1 A COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND HOSPITAL INSURANCE FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
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last, amounted to $148,800,056, or 39.7 per 
cent of total assets. Surplus as regards 
policyholders reached a new record of 
$160,351,447 at the close of 1951 compared 
with $143,241,157. 

Net investment income for 1951 amount- 
ed to $8,271,538, compared with $8,951,771 
in 1950. In addition a profit of $5,213,696 
was realized in 1951 from sale or redemp- 
tion of securities, compared with $324,127 
in 1950. 

Underwriting operations for 1951 showed 
a profit of $2,883,477 compared with $5.,- 
968,933 in 1950. This result reflects the 
carryover into 1951 of a large percentage 
of the total of 156,371 windstorm losses 
incurred on November 25, 1950, covering 
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the entire eastern seaboard of the country 
which were reported and paid in 1951. 
The Home’s ratio of losses incurred to 
premiums earned in 1951 was 54.0 per 
cent compared with 52.1 per cent in 1950, 
while the ratio of expenses incurred (ex- 
clusive of Federal income taxes) to pre- 
miums written was 41.9 per cent in 1951 
compared with 41.6 per cent in 1950. 


Farm Bureau Companies 


The Farm Bureau Insurance Companies 
announce that payments to claimants, 
beneficiaries, and policyholders in 1951 
reached the highest figure ever recorded. 
Such payments totaled more than $40,000,- 


000, an increase of nearly 38 per cent over 
the 1950 figure. In 1951 production for the 
three companies—fire, auto and life—hit 
an all-time high in every major line. The 
companies’ business, measured by net 
premiums written, increased more than 22 
per cent. 

Of the three companies, the Farm 
Bureau Life Insurance Company showed 
the greatest progress—an increase of 26 
per cent in premium income over 1950. Net 
premiums written for the Farm Bureau 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
totaled $68,000,000 for 1951 compared with 
$56,000,000 in 1950. The Farm Bureau 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company recorded 
$8,800,000 in net premiums written during 
1951 compared with $7,400,000 the previ- 
ous year. 

According to the 1951 annual statement 
for the three companies: 1. Total premium 
income was $87,000,000—an increase of 
more than 22 per cent, or nearly $16,000,- 
000 more than in 1950. 2. Policies in 
force climbed steadily, reaching $2,040,- 
000. This was an increase of approximately 
16 per cent. 3. Total assets now exceed 
$114,000,000 up 15 per cent. 4. Federal 
income taxes on 1951 operations approxi- 
mated $835,000, this being part of a tax 
bill totaling $2,881,000 for the year. 


American Reinsurance Group 


Consolidated results for the American 
Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y., 
show net premiums written for 1951 
reached $22,351,870 and earned prem- 
iums amounted to $19,767,620. Prem- 
iums written show an increase of $3,- 
438,509, or 18.2 per cent over 1950. 

The American Reinsurance Company 
wrote net premiums of $12,778,788, an 
increase of $967,309 over 1950. Total 
assets amounted to $48,082,190, an in- 
crease of $6,988,144. Net surplus is 
$11,932,306 as compared with $11,527,- 
058 at the end of 1950. Surplus to 
policyholders amounted to $16,932,306, 
an increase of $405,248 over 1950. 

The American Reserve Insurance 
Company wrote net premiums of $9,- 
574.082, an increase of $2,471.200 over 
1950, or 13.5 per cent over 1950. Total 
assets of the company amounted to 
$15,278,750, an increase of $2,831,457 
over the end of 1950. Surplus to policy- 
holders amounted to $3,765,257, an in- 
crease of $419,174 over the end of 1950. 


Maryland Casualty 


Net premiums written by the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, Baltimore, 
Md., totaled $75,059,201 during 1951, 
an increase of 14.1 per cent over 1950. 
Income from interest dividends and 
rents, and profit from sales of securities 
came to $4,913,431. The company 
showed a statutory underwriting loss of 
$1,129,330. The company’s net income, 
however, came to $2,493,032 after pro- 
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viding for taxes (including federal in- 
come taxes) of $2,873,222. Surplus to 
policyholders at year end 1951 was 
$32,287,492, compared with $32,361,572 
in 1950. 





Life 
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Business Men's Assurance 


The Business Men’s Assurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., paid benefits of $12,778,- 
698.84 for 1951. New paid life insurance 
in 1951 reached the record total of $136,- 
833,716, a 15 per cent increase over 1950. 
Total life insurance in force was $541,- 
097,995. 

Total A. & H. premiums for 1951 of 
$13,292,107.07 were approximately 7 per 
cent ahead of 1950, the previous all-time 
high year. 


Northwestern Mutual 


With $423 million of new insurance in 
1951, the total business in force of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany reached $6,560,726.220, a net increase 
of 4.1 per cent. Assets of the company 
increased $154 million to bring total assets 
at year end to $2,747,904,824. Investments 
produced a net return in 1951 of 3.21 per 
cent before Federal income taxes, compared 
with 3.12 per cent for 1950. Claims paid 
in 1951 amounted to $65,229,505 under 
14,821 policies. 


Continental Assurance 


Continental Assurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., had $1,823,066,723 of life insur- 
ance in force on December 31, 1951, an in- 
crease of $295,087,124. Assets increased 
$29,851,898 to a total of $204,449,574. Sur- 
plus increased $858,826 to a total of $11,- 
565,551. 

The company set up a security valua- 
tion reserve of $667,078 and increased its 
group contingency reserve by $300,000 to 
$2,110,000. Capital was increased to $5,- 
000,000 after transferring $1,000,000 from 
surplus. 


Midland Mutual 


New life insurance paid for in 195] at 
the Midland Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, totaled $21,830,182. 
The company closed the year with total 
life insurance in force of $224,718,704, a 
gain of 5.1 per cent. Admitted assets in- 
creased to $71,433,509, up 5.7 per cent. 
Total income was $10,105,042, up 6.1 per 
cent. 

Policyowners surplus increased to $5,- 
575,426, an increase of 6.9 per cent. Policy- 
owners were paid $3,489,424 last year. Net 
interest earnings increased to 3.32 per cent, 
the highest rate since 1943. 


Minnesota Mutual 


A 1951 gain of $108,046,259 in life insur- 
ance-in-force, an increase of 20 per cent 
greater than that made in 1950, was re- 


ported by The Minnesota Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Total insurance in force now stands at 
$829,881,905. Of that total, ordinary ac- 
counted for $584,863,114 while the group 
amounted to $245,018,791. 

Assets increased about 10 per cent dur- 
ing the year to $138,465,958, up from 
$126,069,510 at the end of 1950. Surplus 
showed an increase of over 12 per cent 
from $6,860,604 a year ago to $7,665,190 
as of December 3]st. 

The volume of new business reached 
$158,082,776, 10 per cent over the 1950 
figure of $143,843,323. A total of $6,588,- 
467 was paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during the year, compared to 
$6,169,946 a year ago. 


Connecticut General 


At the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn., life in- 
surance in force at the end of 1951 reached 
$4,210,436,083, an increase of 17.2 per cent 
over last year’s total. New life insurance 
written during 1951 was $523 million; the 
figure for 1950 was $410 million. 

During the year, policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries received $77 million in benefit 
payments, an increase of greater than $15 
million over the total paid in 1950. The 
company’s assets increased to $939 million. 
The interest rate on new investments dur- 
ing 1951, before taxes and investment ex- 
penses, was 3.85 per cent. The 1950 total 
was 3.62 per cent. 





A RECORD YEAR 
OF LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 
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(Including Deferred Annuities) 
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ASSETS 
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Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 
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The 
VALUE 


that cannot 
be measured... 


HIs is the time of year when The Home Insur- 
5 eee Company reports on its operations and 
progress for the previous year. In so doing, as 
you will note, we list the physical assets of the 
company. 

One of our most fundamental assets, however, 
cannot be listed and evaluated in dollars. That 
asset is the close bond of personal interest and 
friendship that has always existed between The 
Home and the policyholders it serves. 


This asset has a threefold source. In part, it 
springs from the very nature of the business in 
which The Home is engaged. No field of activity 
is more deeply personal than the field of property 
insurance ... the protection of a man’s home, his 
business, his cherished possessions. Another un- 
derlying stimulus of this friendly relationship is 
the natural concern any policyholder feels re- 
garding the company which provides him protec- 
tion, and his loyalty to a company which proves 
itself worthy of loyalty. The third source lies in 
the whole business philosophy of The Home and 
its more than 40,000 agents and representatives 
... a warm and human way of doing business on 
the directly personal level; a relationship of 
people with people—people supplying service to 
people with a need for that service. 

To the stockholders who own The Home, no 
asset is of greater value. Every premium pay- 
ment, every policy, every claim and every benefit 
that make up the story of The Home for 1951 
is a direct outgrowth of that bond of friendly 
interest. 


It is the foundation on which The Home builds. 








Balance Sheet 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds. « e« e 


Other Bonds .. . 


Preferred and Common Stocks ... . 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . . . 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company. . 


Real Estate. ... 


Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums 


Other Admitted Assets .. 


Total Admitted Assets . . . « « 


LIABILITIES anp C 


APITAL 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums. .. . 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . . . 


Taxes Payable .. 


Reserves for Reimsurance . « « « « « 


Dividends Declared 
Other Liabilities . . 


Total Liabilities ee © @e@ #© @ @ 


Capital Stock . . . 
Sarplas . 2 se « 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders . 


TOM. 4 «6 


December 31, 
1951 


. $ 94,712,097.11 
61,066,023.83 
137,331,389.75 
34,525,001.17 
16,775,982.44 
6,804,977.76 
19,562,958.04 
. «+ 4,154,929.80 
. $374,933,359.90 


+ « $163,843,315.15 
33,259,160.83 
7,500,000.00 
1,783,086.36 
3,600,000.00 
2 + + 4,596,351.05 
» +» $214,581,913.39 
. $ 20,000,000.00 
» + «_140,351,446.51 
. $160,351,446.51 
. $374,933,359.90 


NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,514,759 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000 in the above 
balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been valued in 
accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commis- 


sioners. 


Based on December 31, 1951 market quotations for all bonds and stocks 


owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be $371,808,657 and the Surplus as Regards 
Policyholders would be $157,226,744. 
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Early Returns 


Comparative Financial and Operating Results of Mutual Fire and Casualty Companies for Year Ending 





NAME AND 
LOCATION OF 
COMPANY 


Addison “yy Mut. Ins. 
Elmhurst, #1 
—- ay Ins. Co.. 


1 
Allied Mut. Cas. Co....... 
Des M 


1 
American Mut. Reins. Co.. 


Chicago, Il. 
Atlantic Mut. Ins. Co...... 
New York City 5 


Austin Mutual Ins. Co... .. 
Mi lis 15, Minn... 
le a Ins. Co... 


Kansas City 6, 
Factory Mut. Liab. Ine... 
Providence 1, R. |. 
Farm Bureau Mut.Auto Ins. 
Col Ohio 


Farmers Home of Madelia. 
So. Minneapolis 9, a 

Farmers Mut. Auto. Ins... 
Madison 1, Wis. 

Farmers’ Mut. Fire Ins... 
Wilmington, Del. 


Marysville, Kansas 


Frankford Mut. Fire...... 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
are Mut. Fire Ins... 


Holyoke Mutual Fire. ... . 
Salem, Mass. 


Home Mutual Casualty. . . 
Appleton, Wis. 

Home Mutual Ins. Co. 
Appleton, Wis. . si 

Implement Dealers Mut. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

Indian Farmers Mut... ... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Interboro Mut. Indem... . 
New York City 


Inter-State Assur. Co. 
loines, lowa 
lowa Farm Mutual...... 
Des Moines, lowa 
lowa Hardware Mut... . 
Mason City, lowa 
lowa Mut. Tornado....... 
Moines, lowa 
lowa National Mut. 





December 31, 1951 & 1950 


ear e 


Reserve 




















11,008,064) h9, 358,235 
65,417,395) 48,850,324 
348, 
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Cedar Rapids, lowa 




















1, 
: 62784 6,541,210) 4,388,231 




















for | 
Special |Unassigned| Losses | Unearned | } 
Surplus (Including | Premium 
Funds Adj. Exp.) | Reserve 
} r ae 
| | 
$ $ $ | 
30,000 4,960| 394,295) 
30,000 15,366, 361,564 
camandsiae 10,913} 504,209 
SR i 5,102 
100,000 2,315,157, 2,543,422 
100,000 2,021,934) 2, 
baskeeeend 114,150} 479,374 
14,038 87,505,  426,9 
7,006,354 Lpnnpows 10,965,153) 10,569,881 
6,676,096 9,355,851) 8,246,826 
rah wocaee 24,056) 698,195 
ge 27,418; 623,684 
1,000,000 43,303; 721, 
1,000,000 32,509) 699,315 
500,000) 352,485) 2,053,199 
500,000) 280,107; 2,122,724 
eee 651,970} 732,995) 868,601 
Datta ak 623,441 760,113 
23,608, 1,000,000} 212,742) 2,252, 
45,252 t 1,966,995 
ee 335,346) 1,747,509 
Des oaahe<c 1,255,304; 1,526,875 
Pcha anaes 160,178 94,245 
=e 184,853 77,436 
ae 958 336 
ee aed 70,965; 261,789 
1,000,000 192,265) 6,906,877 
1,000,000 184,429) 5,605,604 
15,000 12,790, 237,846 
10,000 18,438 220,640 
ener eee pega 884,107 
193,736 1,814,437, 183,411 
79,375 1,668,131 108,1 
1,400,000 9,979,198} 7,128,542 
1,150,000: 9,164,994) 6,180,664 
Benes : 10,934 872, 
20,000 594,267, 784,309) 
2,062,500) 13,301,958) 5,599,457} 3,198,217 
2,062,500) 1 4,566,291) 2,769,242 
6,567,071) 10,000,000) 25,610,618 17,398,937 |a70, 
5,541,221| 10,000,000) 22,1 to 15,562,159 258, 
es 320,456) 148,705 
604,943; 384,743 
ket cake 316,767; 272, 
eee 335,971 592,306 
280,791 532,925 


240, 
204,413 84,735 
87,417 1,646,397 
4,329 





830 
10,000, 140,246 
6,000} 117,261 
365) 1 


932, ye 

714,098; 1,541,956 
0,948 676, 

12,741 593,587 





a 











8,183,108 2 443.093 



























































Under- 
writing 
Premiums | (Including Profit or 
Earned | Adj. Exp. ) Loss 
183,504 +320 
167,558 37,216 
351,100 —42,520 
297,766 4 —51,602 
5,231, 4,409 
4,787,621 ,773,199| 537,401 
779,83 783 
1,053,527 694 —12,330 
| 16,264,520 747,296 
13,935,672 1,948,381 
1,624,843 214,062 
1,873,664 624,108} 447,479 
1,392,054 412,936 
1,282,439 396,934 
2,215,483 34,764 
1,724,384 —119,098 
2,138,049 87,824 
1,763,026 68,869 
2,075,567 329,420 
1,771,177 402,763 
3,687,592 136,155 
3,306,184 134,877 
198,769 18,734 45,928 
736.849 30,684 
704, 7,415 
totus usta 
382,655 155,008 
354,807, 111,551 
2,682,462 65,698 
2,405,457 100,370 
2,368,673 687,179 
55; 1,961,066) 1,205,266 648,065 
676, 16,778,019) 10,790,252 128,825 
14,584,906) 8,619,726 ,031,655 
1,776,306; 1,101,422 —11,351 
1,655,281 642, 94,279 
8,971,507) 1,815,026) 2,185,952 
7,824,945 1,621,366] 2,283,982 
268,779,023) 46,254,489) 20,964,410) 1,660,124 
255.510,575) 35,917,666 ma pa 
y 81,016 
519,781 
1,177,851 158,102 
759,21 107,934 
1,092,258 — 43,305 
989,558 70,292 
328,752 139,163 
317,446 191,551 
1,573,724 690,124) 330,360 
1,708,699 604,554 
11,822,086 712,821 
10,210,381 ere 783 1,142,601 
84, 42,493 lf 
82, 40,305 
7,326, 2,510,152 _1100808 
6,491,534 = 
488,019) ; 
407,218) 27,047 
—29,357 
—59, 
| 286,420 
—49,149, 267,752 
320,606 
396,884 
129,318 
126,427 
525, 
454,002 
— 109,970 
— 175,540 
77,337 
—237,590 
224,561 
125,332 
a 
878,668 
6,319 
39,670 
87,764 


1,284,586, 934,589 
1,131,212) 1,586,479 
533,478 70,207 


472,521 
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j 
Reserve | 
NAME AND for Dividends Losses Under- 
LOCATION OF Total Special |Unassigned| Losses | Unearned Net Paid to Incurred writing 
COMPANY Guaranty | Admitted Total Surplus Fu (Including | Premium | Premiums} Policy- | Premiums | (Including | Expenses | Profit or 
Year| Fund Assets | Liabilities; Funds Surplus | Adj. Exp. , Reserve _Written holders Earned Adj. Exp. ) Incurred Loss 
Jamestown Mutual Ins 1951). 4, 726, 2,562,966; 928,071) 2,957,238) 342,912) 2,760,645) 1,679,220) 741,674) 339,751 
Jamestown, i caex see 4,059,627 671,491} 2,395,034; 730, 352,269 7, 2,422,564) 1,493,610} 569,342) 359,611 
Kemba Mut. Ins. RSG 671,411 585, ee §13,041].......... 513,041 481,716 12,552 14,178 
Cincinnati, Ohio | ener 618,484 557,817 53,053)... .. 522, ASSIS 522,068} 410,079 16,449 92,150 
Los les Mut. Fire....| 1951)......... cn ccncivcdivccvcowrens 2,743) 258.713) 193,509 172,911 31,391 92,071 49,450 
Los les, Calif..... | 1950)......... 870,21 5,053) 238,115) 179,131).......... 153, 47,292 85,691 938 
Lowell Mutual Fire Ins....| 1951)......... 690,110 26,352) 392. Y 79,913) 366, 132,504; 132,024) 102,209 
Lowell, Mass. 1950) . ., IT  Spersey (eves 29,937, 352,984) 419,542 74,231 362,076} 165,555)  133,083).......... 
Lumbermen's Mut. Ins....| 1951)......... 12,211,050 3,500,000 444| 6,852,251) 7,581,6 943,245) 6,759,599] 2,529,872) 2,650,788) 1,578,939 
Mansfield, Ohio _ epee 10,616,671 3,000,000} 738,800) 6,030,179] 6,605,446) 820,250) 5,974,849) 2,263,476) 2,322,614) 1,388,760 
Lumber Mutual Fire... .. . 1981] han Seed 7,546,157 4,088,407;  263,9 2,694,474; 2,858,436; 543,641) 2,605,877; 1,091,581 823,012; 691,284 
Boston, Mass. eta 034, 776,030, 316,323) 2,441,916 2,593,720} 476,462) 2,345,817 773| 769,818 
Market Mens Mutual ins..| 1951), |... 605,657 138,224 18.903} 188,702} 225,988 55,087; 192,549 59,672 63,737 69,140 
Milwaukee, Wisc...... . SE 649,831 121,263 14,477; = 155,264) = 189,671 34,442} 138,503 54,397 43.770 33: 
Michigan Mutual Auto... .| 1951). 1,203,449 367,639; 310,780} 510,530) 1,075,788).......... 990,307; 540,258; 402,061 
Traverse City, Mich... | Se 1 343,472; 277,852} 425, 911,048).......... 874,519, 483,874, 341,431 49,214 
Middlesex Mutual Assur...| 1951)... _. 4,926,847, 243, 36, 901,218}  6657,216).......... 643,315) 259,932) 329,578} —46,195 
Middletown, Conn. Ser: 4,641, 3,119,027; 205,583) 787,316)  545,713).......... 807,857; 414,365; 279,950) 113,541 
Millers Mutual Fire... 1951, 200,000) 4,014,574 1,825, 185,312) 1,373,358} 1,545,053) 280,551) 1,468,675) 528,354) 469, 470,667 
Harrisburg, Pa. 1950; 200,000 3,703,315 1,589,016, 214,541) 1,296,980) 1,478,286) 238,688 1,373,256, 501,718, 467,222) 404,316 
Mill Owners Mut. Fire....| 1951)......... 6,612,135 2,230,887) 384,839) 3,728,021) 4,045,525, 423,694) 3,659,445) 1,619,861) 1,605,270) 434,313 
Des Moines, la. a ikeue's ai 579 2,110,463; 413,256) 3,341,940) 3,720,210} 347,590) 3,308,074) 1,382, 1,449,019} 476,723 
Minn. Com. Men’s Assn.. | 1951|......... 611,331 432,033 23,045 50,170} 361,212).......... 353,449, 217,737; 116,118 19,594 
Minneapolis, Minn. are 477,541 24,445 62,407,  343,033|.......... 339, 223,309} 112,880} —15,290 
Motorists —~y 4 Ins. . I cine: tdeats 7,538,696) 2 2,099,218} 2,126,932) 2,624,126 eae 5,531,553) 3,241,341) 2,189,564) 100,647 
Columbus, «xe 6,343,609) d 1,948, 1,667,961, 2,217,782) 5,012,813).......... 736, 2,380,143) 1,939,038} 417,021 
Mutual Bolter de Mach, Ins.| 1961)....... 9,697,679) , 3,461,972) 819,797) 3,466,101) 8,685,383} 3,660,513) 8,130,875) 1,443,544) 2,282,517, 4,404,814 
Boston, Mass. | 1950) . 7,731,118) 4, 185,085 407,166, 3,013,867| 467,655) 2,911,593) 6,389,386) 2,941,581) 5,945,345 382} 1,827,057, 3,210,907 
Mutua! Fire te. Co. Es gkadek os | 1,700,830;  843,260).......... 857,570 53,416, 748,059) 622,657 27,097, 565,314) 340} 269,301 60,672 
Coatesville, Pa. 1950 hasnt 1,563,986, 819, 960) SES 744,025 46,8 690,715} 587,365 24, 547,855, 214,788) 250,196 82, 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. a 2,078,786; 427,458 200,000) 1,451,328) 11,120} 406,133) 330,577 10,145; 292,557 73,748, 180,981 37,828 
vington, Ky See 1,907,148) 383,094, 200,000, 1,324,055 7,500 368,114 285, 8, 267,841 55, 161,873 50,338 
Mutual Service Fire... ... 1951} 200,000 788,460, 465,375 15,000; 108,085 39,565, 350,677)  273,973).......... 10, 206,133, 354,865 536 
St. Paul, Minn | 1950, 200,000) 893,999, 554,341 15,000| 124,658 26,987, 468, 373,083)........ 758, 330, 397,353 31,112 
National Mutual Ins.... . . aS is | 719,163)  391,873,........ 291 19,706} 361,173} 306,670 —235, 282,913} 161,100) 116,849 4 
lina, Ohio... ... || 1950 ete xhda's 701,283; 380,934).......... 311,358 27,652, 337,415} 283, 375, 292,655) 154,893) 112,951 24,812 
New London Co. Mut. Fire | 1951 i 466) 427,687|.......... 860, 13,589, 365, eS 243, 106,006} 147,467 —9, 
Norwich, Conn. | 1960)..... 1,241,525,  408,768).......... 832,758 37,494, 330,347,  256,829).......... 218,121 = 197; 117,078} —46,163 
N. Y. Central Mut. Fire. . | = wea y 008,908).......... 579,263 55,481 746,492, 792,602 12,159, 754,030 430) 314, 96,604 
Edmeston,N.Y. = = | 1950)......... 1,457,229 — takes | 489,027 60,221 698,120, 794,839 15,406 002,209) ans 304,597 16,977 
Northern Neck Mut. Fire. on 10,000} 1,191,212 14,332 50,000. 1,116,880 832 5,500| 355, £600) 355,026} 119,137, 132,469) 103,420 
Irvington, Va. 1950, 10,000 ,076,1 | ey 1,050,015 11,641 4,543' 333,991 #600; 333,062; 101,961 122,560} 108,632 
Pianeer Co-Operative Fire | 1951|....... | 1,612,427 i 425,006 347,180) 74,259, 721,654) 738,060 21,268} 650, 281 "394 276,946 91,688 
Greenville, N. Y. eee 1,520,21 ee 482) 155,107} 634,123} 677,390 42,892) 610,221 452) 271,779) —64,011 
Otsego Mutual Fire Ins. 1981)....... 1,022, * 539,270 27,482) 429,541 374,008 1,176} 336, 166,378} 120,872 49,378 
Burlington Flats, N.Y. | 1950)........ 982,372, 514,300). . 43,141 390,373} 364,942).......... 316,350, 213,895) 115,401) —13,945 
Penn Mutual Indemnity __| — 668,139) 584,466). . 83,674, 259,071 309,042, 834,225).......... 828, 599,504, 265,511) —36,419 
Phila., Pa. | 1950 647,626 756). . 869) 256, 303,412;  860,335).......... 845, | 568,267, 280,530 —3,103 
Pioneer ‘Mutual Cas. 1951 ree | 771,273 587,122, Creaeenaers 161,856) 232, 274,255) 1,048,371 636, 1,005,421 574,993) 399,257 31,172 
Columbus, One “| 1950 saeeites | 681,583 a 188,691 231,305,  963,4 16,760, 948, 544,107 A! 
St. Paul Mutual ins. jel sia Ware 751, 549,441| 135,000 67,849 16,050, 496,328)  850,626).......... 739,795 431,533) 338,327; —30,065 
St. Paul, Minn | 1980 am 651,81 419,374, 125,000) 107,438 6,808, 385, 006,064).......... 706,366, 366,418) 305,327 34,620 
Security Mutual Casualty .| ""{,000,000 17,617,123 11,904,491) 2,512,631; 2,200,000 6,881,695) 2,697,551 788, 1,195,201; 6,204,535) 5,659,397, 803,304; 741,635 
ow i. 1850 1,000,000) 15,749, 9,61 2,916,610| 2,200, 5,620,022} 2,113,157| 5,124,976] 1,333,410) 4,922,324) 2,537,018} 607,701) 2,067,832 
Shelby Mut. Cas. Co......| 1951)... ..| 13,186,909) 10,483,817;.......... 2,703, 3,963,577 191) 11,502, 241,449) 10,323,135] 6,218,013) 3,745,414) 359,707 
Shelby, Ohio Somer 1 8,503,810) . 2,331,558 3,310,449) 4,859,920 9,268,014, 231,837, 8,502,484) 4,751, 3,105,423} 645,734 
hern Mutual Ins.. 1951... 2, ae 2,262, 16,906} 134,612) 269,225 91,404) 272,342 57, 121,059 94,032 
Athens, Ga. ee 2, 307,281). . 2,253,351 17,854, 137,730 275,459 98,848, 287,241 67, 122,502 97,532 
Standard Reliance Ins. _  seeee 1.937, 767,302|...... 269,809; 186,709) 556,092 Saree 640,180; 295,043) 300,790 44,346 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1950). . 896,87 642.028 Peay 254,848 124,732} 503,390) 617,406)......... 458,400; 220,231 260,673) —22,504 
State Automobile Ins...._ | 19811 ‘ 26,814, oz 15,059,491} 5,000,000) 6,755,350) 6,573,633| 7,879,235) 15,268,398).......... 14,163,785} 8,021,253) 5,376,559] 765,972 
Columbus, Ohio | 1950) 474, 13,351,491} 4,500,000) 5,373, 5,887,863) 6,831,955) 13,403,051)........ 13,137,380) 6,668, 4,733, 1,735,114 
"s Mutual ins, 1951|........ 799,906, 546,117........ 328,811 194,004, 535,380).......... 523,086; 403,151 166,373) —46, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. | 1950)...... ; 796,852} 511,260. . ; 98,092) 317,423) 181,710;  505,693)......... 495, 389,, 159,569, —53, 
Town Mutual “ee ..| 1951) 200,000) 3,563, 2,332,634) 1,231,210) 1,031,210; 104,787) 2,125,140) 1,707,772)|.......... 1,467,536; 769, 825,626; —127,299 
Des Moines, la. | 1950} 200,000 3,411,786) 2,086,171, 1,325,575) 1,125,575) 125,834) 1,884, DR tvciataes ,325, 764,089, 752, —191,217 
— x 1951; 101,643 486, 1,139,821, 20,000; 224,59 498,220; 580, 1,489,975, 114,770) 1.429,213| 872,834; 440,310} 116,070 
1950, 99,043 ,389, 1,025,695) 20,000) 244,517, 454,656; 519,539) 1,271,274 99,190) 1,167,958) 665, 359, 143,567 
Western States | Mut. Auto. 1951). | 1,425,843) 1,139,601).......... 286,242 923 7 0 ae 1,125,117; 623,199) 463,700 38,218 
Freeport, lil. 1950) . | Ww ce 1,001, 819) 235,242} 509,207; 481,108 1,071,932).......... 1,036,197; 509,956) 441,754 84,486 
| | 
| | RE|CIPROCAL| COMPAN IES 
California Cas. ind. Exch..| 1951) .. ..| 8,854, 906. 6,776,462} 869,870) 1,208,573) 3,740,466 5,272,396] 3,710,112) 1,092,342) 469,942 
San Francisco, Calif. | 1950)...... | 7,899, 551) 5,913,036, 760,419} 1,226,095) 3,541,859 4,030,462} 2,453,042; 799,249) 773,171 
Cas. ey Exchange. | 1951|........ 492) 116,445) 10,000 60,973 104,691 46,972 37,337 20,381 
St. Louis, Mo. 1950). 022... | a O47e1} 31,323) 37.748 - 
Druggists Indem. Exchange’ 1951). 808 ast ’ P 
St. Louis, Mo. 1960)...... } 318,769 609 284,161 1,814 51,741 22,812 27,629 1,300 
a Insurance Assoc. 1951)... 1,568, 521,04 463,375 762,035, 528,665) 230,286 3,084 
| 1950) 720,860 407,352,,........ 313,508, 278,729 641,041; 403,898} 223,485 13,658 
Mire Wehdalre. Ind. Exch..| 1951). . | 1,203,789)  545,497).......... 171,558 900,001; 456,948) 270,478) 172,576 
"Tahoe Colo. | 1950) | 1,122,004)  484,262).......... 637,742; 151,825 837,962) 400,562) 237,507, 199,874 
| | 
Midwest Lumbermen’s int! 1951) 148,988 80,304 38,743 18 41,297 1,683 731 15,883 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1950 Ee 72.170 7 33,692 5,073, 19,515, «9,105 
Old Line Auto. | | 1951, 303,031 25,000! 117,965 88,035 151,031 110,175 51,588} —10,732 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1950) . 292,636 25,000, 115,504 90,482 130,324) 114, 51, — 36,156 
State Auto Ins. Assoc. EL 5 io aceracocd 15,527,894 5,394,1 1,650,000) 3,354,872 9,088,440) 6,856, 1,825,364) 406,388 
+ indianapolis, | 1960).........] 14,477,324 4,984,779} 1,500, 3,275,722 8,518,951] 5,655,517, 1,690,920) 1,172,514 
State Auto Ins. Assoc. 1951; 200,000) 8,049,668 500, 2,142,296) 1,930,026 6,434,030] 3,740,976) 2,854,166) —161,112 
Des Moines, la. 1950} 200,000) 7,170,709 600,000; 2,075,611) 1,371,595 5,649,160) 2,811,280) 2,461,362 376,518 
*—Includes Pension Fund Reserve of $264,139 in c—Surplus as regards policyholders. h—Includes $1,031,185 Pension Fund. 
1951 and $264,959 in 1950. d—Dividends paid to Stockholders. j—Includes $1,034,999 Pension Fund. 
a—Includes membership fees. f—Iinteresi paid Guaranty Fundholders. —Subscribers surplus funds. 
b—Includes guaranty fund of $250,000. s—- untary reserves. 
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GOT HIS GOGGLES OFF cae? : 
eee LCTS GET HIM es 











Every year approximately 100,000 industrial workers suffer disabling eye injuries. 
Many of these injuries could be prevented by wearing goggles where they should be— 
over your eyes—not on your forehead. If your job calls for goggles—don't take chances 
even for a minute. An accident costs your company and the insurance company only 
money. It may cost you priceless eyesight. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Atad S7— 


J o. 
g Standard 4 
tect 
seg ec ton 


“ar ae” 





This advertisement also appears—in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 














FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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THREE LEADING 


CAUSES 
OF DEATH 


DURING 1950 


By T. J. V. Cullen 


Editor 


EART diseases caused one out of 

every 2.5 deaths in ninety-five of 
the largest cities in the United States 
in 1950, according to the public health 
records of those cities, whose combined 
population was 43,507,433. Heart dis- 
eases accounted for 172,300 or about 
39 per cent of the total of all 434,414 
deaths in those cities. The death rate 
per 100,000 population from heart dis- 
eases in 1950 was 396.0. In 1949 the 
death rate in these same cities was 
369.7. Ten years previously in 1940 it 
was 344.2. At the turn of the century 


heart diseases were considered to have 
caused about 30,000 deaths in a year. 
In 1915 the number was 100.000. In 
1930 it increased to 250,000. In the 
1940’s the total was 400,000 and this 
year the total deaths in the United 
States will probably be about 700.000. 
The tables on pages 46 and 47 show 
the figures for the 95 major cities which 
responded to a recent mortality ques- 
tionnaire mailed by THe SPECTATOR. 
A number of reasons may be attrib- 
uted to this rise in the rate of deaths 
from heart diseases but most impor- 
tant seems to be the increasing span 
ef life expectation which has length- 
ened in the last half century from about 
38 years to about 68 years. Heart dis- 





Cities of 100,000 or More With Highest Death Rates 
During 1950 


Position Position Position Position Position 
Cause of Death No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
Heart Disease City Nashville, Tenn. |New Haven, Conn. Wilmington, Del. Rochester,N.Y. Allentown, Pa. 
Population 180 ,600 164 ,443 110,000 330,500 106 , 233 
Deaths 1,253 921 611 1,721 521 
Rate 693.8 560.1 555.5 520.7 490.4 
Cancer City ___ Fall River, Mass. New Haven, Conn. Scranton, Pa. Paterson, N. J. Rochester, N. Y. 
Population 112,608 164,443 125 , 536 140,945 ,500 
Deaths 368 423 781 
Rate 326.8 257.2 246.1 243.4 236.3 
Tuberculosis City — Phoenix, Ariz. Chattanooga, Tenn. Baltimore, Md. San Antonio, Tex. Jersey City. N. J. 
Population 106,818 130,333 949, 708 406 811 300,447 
Deaths 67 78 536 213 148 
Rate 62.7 59 8 56.4 52.4 49.3 




















Cities of 100,000 or More With Lowest Death Rates 
During 1950 


Position Position Position Position Position 
Cause of Death No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
Heart Disease City _ Corpus Christi, Tex. Tulsa, Okla. Detroit, Mich. Ei Paso, Tex. Baton “3 La. 
Population 164,629 251,686 838,517 ,909 123,957 
Deaths 411 : 392 75 
Rate 144.6 163.3 189.1 198.1 221.9 
Cancer City Corpus Christi, Tex. Chattanooga, Tenn. _Ell Paso, Tex. Norfolk, Va. Austin, Tex. 
Population 164,629 130, 333 197,909 188,601 131,694 
Death 98 110 171 164 124 
Rate 59.5 84.4 86.4 87.0 94.2 
Tuberculosis City , Ind. Long Beach, Calif. Flint, Mich. Spokane, Wash. Canton, Ohio 
Population 132,496 250, 767 162, 160,473 116,912 
Deaths 5 1 8 10 
Rate 3.8 4.9 5.0 6.8 
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ease seems to be primarily a weakness 
of age and as the fight against such 
previously important vital diseases as 
diphtheria, measles, appendicitis, ty- 
phoid and tuberculosis gains headway, 
a longer life expectancy gives heart dis- 
ease number one billing as the first 
enemy of mankind. 

In 1950 deaths from cancer in these 
ninety-five cities totaled 74,980 with a 
death rate of 172.3. This was an in- 
crease from 168.6 in 1949 and from an 
155.1 death rate per 100,000 in seventy- 
eight cities in 1940. Cancer, one of the 
most dreadful scourges of mankind is 
being fought relentlessly and with 
scientific fury. The fact that it has not 
increased in the ten years more than 
17 per 100,000 is a tribute to the Ameri- 
can people who have so willingly aided 
in financing the research against its 
inroads. This optimistic observation 
may be made because those social and 
economic factors which are most con- 
ducive to the incidence of cancer are 
increasingly in evidence. The country 
is becoming more urban, it is more 
prosperous, with greater per capita 
food purchasing, greater per capita 
savings deposits, higher per capita 
ordinary insurance in force, a greater 
number of persons with higher income, 
predominance of industrial occupation 
over agriculture and a greater death 
rate among persons over 65 years. An 
aroused public can aid in lowering the 
death rate from cancer. Research. medi- 
cine and surgery will prevail if men 
and women accept medical advice and 
take the precautions laid down for its 
prevention. 

The death rate from tuberculosis in 
1950 was 29.0 per 100,000 population. 
This was a decrease from the rate for 
the cities mentioned above from 33.8 
in 1949. It was, moreover, a further 
decrease from the 48.0 death rate of 
165 cities in 1940. 

One of the most dramatic battles de- 
signed to conquer a destroyer of human 
life is being won. Deaths from tuber- 
culosis were no more than one in thirty- 
five in 1950 in the United States. Per- 
haps this reduction in the influence of 
tuberculosis as a prime cause of death 
in America is more responsible for the 
increase in the span of human life than 
any other factor. 

In 1950 in ninety-four cities having 
a population each of over 100.000 and 
an aggregate population of 43,507,433 
or more than one-quarter of the total 
population of the United States, ac- 
cording to the records of the Public 
Health Departments, had total deaths 
of 434,415 or a death rate of 998.5 per 
100,000. This was a reduction from 
the 1949 record of total deaths of 443,- 
289 and a death rate per 100,000 of 
1018.9. 





























































NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT | 
. | 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1951 

ASSETS | 
eS EEE NTT ar eee ne a - _..... .$152,226,835.52 | 

I TS es go ck in be abeewene are .... 183,365,063.08 

ee nO Pee rere A en 11,282,622.28 
Cash in Banks and Offices pdigh eee gale eee aes ; 7,238,215.18 
Real Estate Owned : FG SR ee ......  10,741,170.38 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums............................05: .  7,820,490.00 — 
Policy Loans I aot baba oe ee eM kek Pet Sarre F 13,513,572.85 
Collateral Loans soi a aes ie 28,000.00 
Interest Due and Accrued 1,931,782.80 

TOTAL ASSETS $388,147,752.09 
LIABILITIES | 
Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts $333,893,167.00 | 
Reserve, Disability Policies oy 2,735,808.00 | 
Investment and Mortality Contingency Fund et 9,000,000.00 | 
Gross Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance ; 2,028,562.92 

Taxes Accrued But Not Due wd et ow ated Rees wie Rares a 2,503,702.30 

Agents’ Bond Deposits.............. itaie wuats Pe 5% oe aed 727,540.61 

Reserve for Policy Claims in Process of Payment ......... ; 1,707,179.09 
Commissions Accrued to Agents, and All Other Items ....... 1,121,673.85 | 
Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus .... .$353,717,633.77 | 

Capital and Surplus as 34,430,118.32 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ai $388,147,752.09 
Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1951 dams $ 322,829,389.00 
Total Life Insurance in Force Dec. 31, 1951 ... 2.2... .2,891,772,678.00 | 

The NATIONAL LIFE 
d Accident 
5 ns ‘ioe 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

C. R. CLEMENTS, Epwin W. Cralic 

Chairman of the Board President | 
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MIRACLES 
IN MINUTES 


A wise man once said that the 
difference between success and 
failure could be simmed up in 
these words, “I did not have the 
time.” 


No one is ever shortchanged 
on time. We all get twenty-four 
hours each day. When a man says 
he failed to see a prospect be- 
cause he did not have enough time, 
could it be that he really means 
he does not have the drive, the 
ambition, the conquering spirit that 
gets things done? 


Miracles have been worked in 
minutes. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Since 1897 


EAST ORANGE 


NEW JERSEY 
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[ | Mutual 
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SIGN OF SECURITY 


Boston Mutual again reports 
that its Insurance in Force has 
doubled in the last. 10 years. 


Jay R. Benton, President 
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Deaths from Heart Disease. 





City and State 


Akron, Ohio. ... 
Albany, N. Y..... 
Allentown, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga......... 
Austin, Toxas......... 


Baltimore, Md......... 
Baton Rouge, La....... 
Berkeley, Calif... .. 
Birmingham, Ala...... 


Bridgeport, Conn... ... 
Buffalo, N.Y... 
Cambridge, Mass... 
Camden, N. J... ...... 
Canton, Ohio 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn... . 
Chicago, Ill........ 
Cincinnati, Ohio... . 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio... .... 
Corpus Christi, Texas. . 
Dallas, Texas......... 
Dayton, Ohio. ... 

Denver, Colo.......... 


Des Moines, lowa. . 
Detroit, Mich.......... 
El Paso, Texas... 
Erie, Pa... 

Evansville, Ind... . 


Fall River, Mass... . 
Flint, Mich. . 

Fort Wayne, Ind... 
Fort Worth, Texas..... 


ON ree 


Grand Rapids, Mich. ... 


Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Texas....... 
indianapolis, Ind..... 
Jacksonville, Fla... . 


Jersey City, N. J..... 
Kansas City, Kans..... 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
Knoxville, Tenn... . 
Long Beach, Calif... .. 


Los Angeles, Calif....... 


Louisville, Ky... .. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





















































| | | | 
| Population | Total Heart | Tuber- | 
Year (d) |_ Rate Disease | Rate | Cancer | Rate | culosis Rate 
1949 || 273,189 2,389 | 874.5 685 | 250.7 291 | 106.5 | 29 | 10.6 
1950 |; 2,540 | 929.8 730 | 267.2 342 | 125 2 29 | 10.6 
1949 || 134,995 2,039 | 1,510.4 710 | 525.9 306 | 226.7 69 | 51.1 
1950 1,964 | 1,454.9 632 | 468 2 279 | 206.7 63 | 48.7 
1949 106 , 233 1,524 | 1,434.5 503 | 473.5 220 | 207.1 21 | 19.8 
1950 1,511 | 1,422.3 521 | 490.4 219 | 206.2 24 | 22.6 
..1949 || 331,314 3,039 | 917.3 814 | 245.7 372 | 112.3 103 | 31.1 
1950 |/ 3,012 | 909.1 920 | 277.7 363 | 109.6 113 | 34.1 
1949 || 131,694 1,025 | 778.3 313 | 237.7 123} 93.4 56 | 42.5 
1960 1,038 788.1 320 | 243.0 124 04.2 | 31 | 23.5 
' 
1949 || 949,708 | 10,772 | 1,134.2] 4,509 | 474.8/| 1,582 | 166.6 595 | 62.7 
1950 10,624 | 1,118.7 | 4,583 | 482.6 | 1,623 | 170.9 536 | 56.4 
1949 || 123,957 855 | 689.8 297 | 239.6 94| 768 27 | 21.8 
1950 | 837 | 675.2 275 | 221.9 123 | 992 25 | 20.2 
1949 || 113,217 1,014 | 895.6 434 | 383.3 151 | 133.4 20 | 17.7 
1950 956 | 844.4 425 | 375.4 170 | 150.2 11} 9.7 
1949 || 326,500 3,442 | 1,054.2 | 1,007 | 308.4 504 | 154.4 81 | 24.8 
1950 3,413 | 1,045.3 1,013 | 310.3 486 | 148.9 71 | 21.7 
1949 || 801,444 9,270 | 1,156.6 | 3,639 | 454.1 | 1,529 | 190.8 392 | 48.9 
1950 9,250 | 1,154.3 3,727 | 465.0 | 1,599 | 199.5 340 | 42.4 
1949 || 159,362 1,681 | 1,054.9 580 | 364.0 264 | 165.7 24 | 15.1 
1950 | 1,733 | 1,087.5 653 | 409.8 279 | 175.1 26 | 16.3 
1949 || 580,132 6,600 | 1,137.7 u 1,023 | 176.3 257 | 45.3 
1950 | 6,497 / 1,119.9 | 2,697 | 464.9 177.5 209 | 36.0 
..1949 || 122,146 1,033 | 845.7 456 | 373.3 324 | 265.3 | 33 | 27.0 
1950 | | 805 | 659.0 405 | 331.6 232 | 189 9 34 | 27.8 
1949 |} 124,320 | 1,683 | 1,353.7 414 | 333 0 198 | 157.7 3) 
1950 || 1,800 | 1,447.9 427 | 343.4 231 | 185.8 10| 8.0 
198 | 116,912 1,321 | 1,129.9 447 | 382 3 171 | 146.3 10} 886 
1950 1,323 | 1,131.6 £94 | 422.5 175 | 149.7 8| 6.8 
..1949 || 133,219 1,346 | 1,010 4 375 | 281.5 184 | 138.1 28 | 21.0 
1950 | 1,367 | 1,027.1 433 | 325 0 175 | 131.4 16 | 12.0 
1949 || 130,333 | 1,366 | 1,048.1 383 | 293 9 145 | 111.3 69 | 52.9 
1950 || 1,389 | 1,065.7 414 | 317.6 110} 84.4 78 | 59 8 
1949 || 3,620,962 | 37,781 | 1,043.4 15,188 | 419.4 | 6,236 | 172.2/| 1,269 | 35.0 
1950 | 37,283 | 1,029 6 | 16,454 | 454 4]| 5,865 | 1620] 1,056 | 29 2 
..1949 || 500,510 3,774| 7540) 2,131 | 425.8 870 | 173 8 219 | 43.8 
1950 | / | 3,730} 7452] 2,136 | 426.7 837 | 167.2 139 | 27.8 
1949 |} 914,808 | 10,504 1,148.2 | 3,888 | 4250) 1,764 | 192.8 340 | 37.2 
1950 | 10,020 | 1,095.3 | 3,976 | 434.6 | 1,647 | 180.0 232 | 25.4 
1949 || 374,770 | 3,636 | 970.1 1,242 | 331.4 135.0 111 | 29.6 
1950 3,638 | 970.7| 1,331 | 355.2 518 | 138.2) 110 | 29.4 
1949 |} 164,629 617 374.8 258 | 156.7 106 | 64.4 | 51 | 31.0 
1950 |/ 552 | 335.3 238 | 144.6 98 | 59.5 61 | 37.1 
1949 || 432,805 4,012} 927.0| 1,220 | 281.9 616 | 142.3 110 | 25.4 
1950 |) 4,255 | 983.1 1,301 | 300.6 712 | 164 5 78 | 18.0 
1900 |\ 244,700 2,376 | 971.0 883 | 360.9 352 | 143 8 73 | 298 
1950 2,397 | 9796 940 | 384.1 358 | 146.3 59 | 24.1 
1949 || 415, 786 4,297 | 1,033.5 | 1,593 | 383.1 611 | 147.0 115 | 27.7 
1950 |/ 4,207 | 1,011.8 | 1,527 | 367.3 639 | 153.7 87 | 20.9 
1949 || 177,965 1,792 | 1,006,9 676 | 379.8 285 | 160.1 28 | 15.7 
1950 |/ 1,895 | 1,064.8 685 | 384.9 322 | 180 9 27 | 15.2 
1949 || 1,838,517 | 14,947/ 813.0/ 3,040 | 1654 / 2,301 | 125.2, 588 32.0 
1950 |/ 15,396 | 637.4 | 3,477 | 189.1} 2,431 | 132.2 5865 | 30.7 
1949 |} 197,909 822| 4153 337 | 170 3 179 | 90.4 81 | 40.9 
1950 858 | 433 5 392 | 198.1 171 | 86.4 84 | 42.4 
1949 || 130,803 1,425 | 1,089.4 451 | 344.8 214 | 164.2 20 | 15.3 
1950 |/ 1,456 | 1,113.1 426 | 292.6 256 | 195.7 13| 9.9 
1949 || 109,869 1,361 | 1,238.7 348 | 316.7 186 | 169.3 29 | 26.4 
1950 1,228 | 1,117.7 352 | 320.4 181 | 164.7 28 | 25.5 
1949 || 112,608 1,812 | 1,342.7 556 | 493 7 312.6 50 | 44.4 
1960 |} 1,435 | 1,274.3 503 | 446.7 368 | 326.8 37 | 32.9 
194s | 162,800 1,748 | 1,072 5 514 | 3157 242 | 148.6 10} 6.1 
1950 1,779 | 1,092 8 558 | 342 8 238 | 146 2 8| 4.9 
1949 |} 132,831 1,533 | 1,154.1 541 | 407.3 194 | 146.1 19 | 14.3 
1950 |} 1,576 | 1,186.5 579 | 435.9 203 | 152.8 12] 9.0 
1949 277,787 2,180 | 784.8 734 | 264.2 307 | 110.5 60 | 21.6 
1950 2,245 | 808.2 786 | 283.0 298 | 107.3 46 | 16.6 
1949 132,496 1,221} 921.5 405 | 305.7 125 | 943 1| 08 
1950 |/ 1,301 | 981.9 455 | 343.4 135 | 101.9 5| 3.8 
1949 175,647 | 1,663| 946.8 654 | 372 3 290 | 165.1 25 | 14.2 
1950 | 1,807 | 1,028.8 684 | 389 4 294 | 167.4 23 | 13.1 
1949 || 177,675 | 1,716 | 965.8 744 | 418.7 301 | 169.4 69 | 33.2 
1950 | / | 1,770} 996.2 801 | 450.8 298 | 167.7 28.1 
1949 || 896, 163 5,245| 879.8 | 1,482 | 2486 735 | 123.3 214 | 35.9 
1950 5.415 | 908.3/| 1,592 | 2670 871 | 146.1 176 | 29.6 
1949 || 427,173 2.945 | 689.4| 1,493 | 3495 739 | 173.0 159 | 37.2 
1950 |/ 2,973 | 6960/ 1,633 | 3589 694 | 162.5 150 | 35.1 
1949 || 203,250 2,407 | 1,184.3 713 | 350.8 307 | 151.0 47.2 
1950 |/ 2,408 | 1,185.7 733 | 360.6 291 | 143.2 73 | 35.9 
| 
1949 || 300,447 3,615 | 1,203.2} 1,219 | 405.7 718 | 239 0 145 | 48.3 
1950 |/ 3,733 | 1,242.5 | 1,291 | 429.7 677 | 225.3 148 | 49.3 
1949 || 129,583 | ou 409 | 315 6 211 | 162.8 11! 86 
1950 | / u 416 | 321.0 160.5 19 | 14.7 
1940 || 453,290 5,591 | 1,233.4 | 1,999 | 441.0 874 | 192.8 139 | 30.7 
1950 5,589 | 1,232.9 | 1,919 | 423.3 190.8 138 | 30.4 
1909 | 124,769 639 | 12.1 323 | 258.9 124| 994 47 | 37.7 
950 726 | 581.9 392 | 314 2 159 | 127.4 34 | 27.3 
to i 250,767 2,195 | 8753] 1,008 | 391.2 340 | 135 6 11] 4.4 
1950 2,147 | 856.2/| 1,016 | 405 2 336 | 134.0 10; 4.0 
1949 || 1,970,300 | 20,130/ 1,021.7| 7,714 | 391.5 | 3,272 | 1661 582 | 29.5 
1950 || 20,244 | 1.0275 | 8,017 | 406.9 | 3,300 | 167.5 523 | 26.5 
..1949 || 368, 900 2,616 | 709.1 1,392 | 377.3 355 | 96.2 179 | 48.5 
1950 2,771 | 781.2! 1,279 | 346.7 641| 1738! 169 | 45.8 
1949 || 395,699 3,655 | 923.7/| 1,053 | 266.1 460} 1162) 152) 38.4 
1960 3,544 895.6/ 1,100 | 278.0 442 | 111.7 132 | 33.4 
1949 || 250,040 | 2,436 9742 773 | 309.2 361 | 144 4 82 | 32.8 
1950 | 2454 (981.4 g08 | 323.1 | 438 | 175.2 66 | 26.4 
1949 || 637,392 | 5,971 | 936.8) 2,205 | 345.9 | 1,043 | 163.6 161 | 25.3 
1950 |/ 6.112 | 968.9 | 2,522 | 395.7 | 1,155 | 181.2 116 | 18.2 
| 
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Population Total Heart Tuber- 
City and State Year (d) Deaths Rate Disease | Rate | Cancer | Rate | culosis | Rate 
Minneapolis, Minn......1949 || 521,718 5,076 | 972.9} 1,818 | 348.5 892 | 171.1 99 | 19 0 
1950 || 5,241 | 1,004.6 | 2,043 | 391.6 876 | 167.9 77 | 14.8 
Mobile, Ala............1949 ]| 127,151 1,528 | 1,201.7 422 | 331.9 170 | 133.7 43 | 33.8 
1950 |) 1,527 | 1,200.9 462 3 197 | 154.9 50 | 39.3 
Montgomery, Als.......1948 | 105.098 945 | 899.2 296 | 281.6 103 | 98.0 33 | 31.4 
u u u u hae 
Nashville, Tenn........ 1949 |} 180,600 2,024 | 1,120.7] 1,251 | 692.7 313 | 173.3 18 | 10.0 
1950 | 2,106 | 1,166.1} 1,253 | 693.8 325 | 180.0 20 | 11.1 
Newark, N.J...........1949 || 443,000 4,229] 954.6| 1,728 | 390.1 795 | 179.5 211 | 47.6 
1950 |) 4,292} 968.8] 1,862 | 420.3 791 | 178.6 209 | 47.2 
New Haven, Conn......1949 || 164,443 2,206 | 1,341.5 857 | 521.2 442 | 268.8 18 | 10.9 
1950 2,148 | 1,306.2 921 | 560.1 423 | 257.2 18 | 10.9 
New Orleans, La........ 1949 || 570,445 6,043 | 1,059.3} 2,383 | 417.7 890 | 156 0 267 | 46.8 
1950 6,112 | 1,071.4] 2,357 | 413.2 973 | 170.6 245 | 42.9 
New York, N. Y....... 1949 || 7,976,000 | 78,593) 985.4] 30,766 | 385.7 | 15,158 | 190.0 | 2,652 | 34.2 ta bo eu 
1950 78,922 | 989.5 | 34,611 | 433.9 | 15,481 | 193.8) 2,313 | 29.0 wear cke our Ane 4 
Norfolk, Va......... ..1949 || 188,601 1,582 | 838.8 409 | 216.9 141 | 74.8 28 | 14.8 PHOENIX. CONNECTICUT we 4 
1950 1,549 | 821.3 550 | 291.6 164 | 87.0 21| 11.1 
Oakland, Calif..........1949 || 384,575 4,196 | 1,091.1} 1,690 | 439.4 640 | 166.4 112 | 29.1 
1960 |) 4,020 | 1,045.3} 1,689 | 439.2 672 | 174.7 93 | 24.2 
Oklahoma City, Okla....1949 || 242,450 1,839 | 758.5 597 | 246.2 277 | 114.3 42 | 17.3 
Omaha, N joeo | 264,189 | 1600| sear | 969 | saco| ava | tat.a| 63 | 22°2 ’ H We're 
maha, Neb...........1 \ ’ ° . 341.0 . 
1950 1,717 | 604.2 962 | 338.5 406 | 142.9 49 | 17.2 Here's ow e 
Paterson, N. J..........1949 || 140,945 1,866 | 1,323.9 735 | 521.5 361 | 256.1 17 | 12.1 
1950 |/ 1.765 | 1,252.3 602 | 427.1 343 | 243.4 13| 9.2 4 
Pooria, W..............1949 || 111, 523 1,137 | 1,019.5 414 | 381.2 179 | 160.5 21 | 18.9 
1950 |/ 1,152 | 1,033 0 437 | 391.8 164 | 147.1 19 | 17.0 
Philadelphia, Pa........1949 || 2,074,621 | 24,569 | 1,184.3| 9,114 | 439.3 4,060 | 195.7 827 | 39.9 
1950 24,846 | 1,197.6 | 9.457 | 455.8 | 4,240 | 204.4 826 | 39.8 E 
. ’ 
Phoenix, Ariz.......... .1949 106,818 | 1,064/ 996.1 303 | 283.7 138 | 129.2 79 | 74.0 ellin m 
ne ae 1960 yee 1.072 1,093.8 349 | 326.7 140 131.1 A 62.7 Are You S g 
ttsburgh, Pa..........1949 || 676, ¥ : 2,270 | 335.4} 1,009 | 14 31 | 34. , + ot 
wens 3H on | See] aei| tales] selaet| sels Oe et eae 
ortiand, Ore... ... 1 \ 371, ° . 1, 3 i 3 A eaturin 
1950 2,470 665.7 1,343 | 362.0 610 | 164.4 | 89 | 24.0 shown above is & 
Providence, R.1........1949 || 248,000 3,058 | 1,233.1] 1,184 | 477.4 483 | 194.8 47 | 19.0 the importance of adequate 
1950 3,255 | 1,312.5 | 1,215 | 489 9 562 | 226.6 40 | 16.1 ; come at to 
Reading, Pa............1949 || 109,062 1,292 | 1,184.6 530 | 486.0 139 | 127.5 32 | 29.3 insurance coverag 
1950 1,204 | 1,104.0 490 | 449.3 128 | 117.4 21 | 19.3 day’s values. Are you fol- 
Richmond, Va..........1949 || 230,310 2,747 | 1,192.7] 1,022 | 443.7 373 | 162.0 107 | 48.5 lowing through with your 
1950 3,284 | 1,425.9] 1,010 | 438.5 357 | 155.0 93 | 40.4 ? It’s a service 
Rochester, N. Y........1949 || 330,500 3,921 | 1,186.4 ,486 | 449.6 712 | 215.4 104 | 31.5 customers ? ; 
1950 4,294 | 1,299.2 | 1,721 | 520.7 781 | 236.3 109 | 33.0 ou owe them .. .and it’s a 
Sacramento, Calif.......1949 || 137,572 1,575 | 1,144.9 619 | 449.9 210 | 152.6 217 | 85.0 y " 
tia Mo... Toa || owes | eae | tors | ates aee7| sat] tes | at | me ae oe 
- Louis, Mo......... 1 \ . ’ ,097. ° R 1,464 x 45 | 40. P 
1950 9,943 | 1,160.5 | 3,235 | 377.6 | 1.619 | 189.0 285 | 33 3 self in the esteem of your 
St. Paul, Minn.........1949 || 311,349 3,230 | 1,037.4.) 1.161 | 372.9 536 | 172.2 57 | 18.3 customers. 
1950 |) 3,102; 996.3] 1,162 | 373.2 517 | 166.1 60 | 19.3 
San Antonio, Texas.....1949 || 406,811 3,873 | 952.0] 1,029 | 2529 493 | 121.2 253 | 62.2 te 
1950 3,941} 968.8 | 1,059 | 2603 570 | 140.1 213 | 52.4 
San Diego, Calif........1949 || 334,387 3,154 | 943.2} 1,162 | 347.5 533 | 159.4 28.3 
1950 | 3,184} 952.2| 1.110 | 332.0 519 | 155.2 76 | 22.7 
San Francisco, Calif.....1949 || 760,753 9,735 | 1,279.7 | 3,451 | 453.6} 1,681 | 221.0 301 | 39.6 
1950 || 9,510 | 1,250.0 | 3,635 | 477.8 | 1,801 | 236.7 215 | 28.3 
Savannah, Ga.......... 1949 || 150,000 1,621 | 1,080.7 444 | 296.0 153 | 102.0 34 | 22.7 
1950 |) 1,746 | 1,164.0 500 | 333.3 163 | 108.7 47 | 31.3 
Scranton, Pa........... 1949 125,536 1,786 | 1,422.7 569 | 453.3 279 | 222. 16 | 12.7 RANCE COMPANIES 
sete wane, eK cera | RRL aT] | es] aml aet| og) gg DM cual OF hn ec 
eattle, Reientiieondte | ’ ° 223. 2, , ‘ 0} 8.6 i nsurance UO. 
1950 5.657 | 1,223.3 | 1.981 | 428.3| 996 | 215.4| 53 | 11.5 The Phoenix lnemes eT 
Spokane, Wash.........1949 || 160,473 2,164 | 1,348.5 848 | 528 4 354 | 220.6 13} 8.1 The Connecticu Co 
1950 |/ 1,997 | 1,244.4 737 | 459 3 321 | 200.0 8| 5.0 Equitable F. & M. Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Mass...... 1949 || 162,601 1,922 | 1,182.0 624 | 3838 | 254 | 156.2 26 | 16.0 Minneapolis F. & M. Insurance Co. 
1950 |) 1,918 | 1,179.6 639 | 393.0 252.| 155.0 17 | 10.5 The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y........ 1949 |) 222,124 2,629 | 1,183.6 955 | 429.9 421 | 189.5 84 | 37.8 Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Tasmme, Wash 949 | 142,975 | 11890| t270:9| ere | 432-2 | 200 | 195:8| — 99| o7°3 Great Eastern Fire Insuranee 0, 
acoma, Wash... ..... | . ’ ,279. : . 27.3 A a 
wan Wit | oss rom | ee | Mae] Sages | © mel met | © | Hz | Reliance Insurance Co. of Kou’ 
ampa, Fla.........00. ° ° . 298.4 7.9 71 | 27.4 . : tford 15, Conn. 
rane, One. #8), owe | Sas / 1883 | 12 Bee) Ge /Mt) B/E | ee ree 
oledo, Ohio...........1 ‘ . .093. t t i 39.3 
1980 |} 3,281 | 1,064.5| 1,273 | 413.0| 499 | 161.9 27.3 TIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED 
Trenton, N. J........... 1949 || 128,009 1,357 | 1,060.0 499 | 389.8 194 | 151.6 138 |107.8 
1950 1,295 | 1,011.6 325 | 253.9 198 | 154.7 57 | 44.5 
Tulsa, Okla........... 1949 |} 251,686b | 2,038] 809.7 504 | 200.2 281 | 111.6 65 | 25.8 
1950 |/ 1,668 | 662.7 411 | 163.3 279 | 110.9 48 | 19.1 
Washington, D.C.......1949 || 802,178 8,832 | 1,101.0} 3,073 | 383.1 | 1,427 | 177.9 426 | 53.1 
Wichita, K 1949 || 240,950 | 732 | "vie | 'sea|2ie8| ‘'2s1| gsg| “24 | 10.0 
ita, Kans..........1 . ; Y 5 \ 3 5. 24 | 10.0 
1950 |/ 1,801 | 747.5 608 | 252.3 269 | 111.6 17| 7.1 THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
Wilmington, Del........ 1949 |} 110,000 1,663 | 1,511.8 549 | 499.1 187 | 170.0 16 | 14.5 COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
1950 1,746 | 1,587.3 611 | 555.5 236 | 215.6 11 | 10.0 
Worcester, Mass........ 1949 || 203,486 2,627 | 1,291.0 1,035 | 508.6 416 | 204.4 42 | 20.6 
1950 || 2,610 | 1,282.6 909 | 446.7 420 | 206.4 43 | 21.1 
Yonkers, N. Y.......... 1949 || 152,533 1,366 | 895.5 649 | 425.5 256 | 157.8 41 | 26.9 
1950 || 1,407 | 922.4 577 | 378.3 259 | 169.8 21 | 13.8 
Voungetown, Ohle......1948 | 167,643 1,611 | 961.0 643 | 383.6 269 | 160.5 11] 6.6 
1950 1,494 | 891.2 645 | 384.7 254 | 152.5 20 | 11.9 
Aggregates....... 1949 |) 43,507,433 | 443,289 | 1,018.9 | 160,867 | 369.7 | 73,360 | 168.6 | 14,698 | 33.8 
1950 |/ 434,414} 998.5 ,300 | 396.0 | 74,980 | 172.3 | 12,652 | 29.0 
b—Consists of county population which includes residents of immediate fringe area of the city. 
e—Consists of county figures. 
d—1949 rates are based on 1950 population figures. 
u—Figures are unavailable. 55 FIFTH AVE., N EW YORK 
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Current Dividend Provisions=—1952 








Dividend Provisions in Current Policies 
First 
Dividend Are Post- 
Payable at mortem 
Name of Company Automatic id of Are they Dividends 
Option * Policy Year | Contingent? Paid? ¢ 
Acacia Mutual Cash 2a no no 
Aetna Life , Red. Prem. 1 no yes 
Aid Assn. for Luth. Cash 2 no yes 
American United Paid-up 1 Ist yes 
Baltimore Life............ id-up 2 Ist no 
Bankers Life, lowa. .. Paid-up lee Ist no 
Bankers Life, Neb. . Cash 2 no no 
Bankers Mutual... " Cash 2 no no 
Bankers National........ Cash 1 Ist no 
Bankers Union........ Accum 2 no no 
Beneficial Life. ..... Paid-up 2 no no 
Berkshire Life........ Accum 2 no yes 
Calif.-Western States Paid-up 1 yes yes 
da Life...... Paid-up 2 no no 
Central Life, lowa Cash 1 yes no 
Columbia Mutual Paid-up 2 no yes 
Columbus Mutual. . Paid-up 1 yes yes 
Connecticut General. Accum. 1 Ist yes 
Connecticut Mutual Accum 1 yes yes 
Continental American... Paid-up 1 yes no 
Country Life Accum, 2 no no 
Equitable, N. Y...... j-up 2 no yes 
Equitable Life, towa. yes yes yes 
Federal Life, Ill.............. Cash 1 Ist 2 divs. no 
Fidelity Vutual............... Accum. 1 Ist yes 
PIII « ovcibeecedswasa 2 no no 
General American............. Accum. 2d nol yes 
nk ican cual Paid-up 2 no yes 
Great Southern............. Accum. 2 no yes 
Great West, Can............. e 1 Ist no 
Guarantee Mutual Cash 2iy no yes 
Hoosier Farm Red. Prem. 1 yes yes 
Jefferson Standard............ Cash 1 yes no 
John Hancock.............. ..| Accum. 2 no yesh 
Lafayette Life..................] Accum. 1 Ist no 
Lincoln National........... Accum. 2i no yes 
Manhattan Life............... Paid-up 2 no yes 
Manufacturers, Can. Paid-up 1 Ist no 
OS OS eee Accum. 1 Ist yes 
Metropolitan Life.............. Paid-up 2k no yes k 
Midland Mutual.............. Paid-up 2t no no 
Minnesota Mutual.............. Cash 1 Ist yes 
Modern Woodmen............ Accum. 2 no no 
Mi ir in- dh chaos dhickdtel 2 no yes 
Mutual Life, N. Y............... Paid-up 2r no yes 
Mutual Savings................ Cash 2nd no yes 
SE scacccsvcccsces Accum. yes yes no 
National Life, Vt............... Accum. yes yes yes 
National Life, lowa............ Cash 1 Ist yes 
New England Mut............. Accum. 1 no yest 
National Reserve.............. Accum. 2 no yes 
SR Cash 1 yesu yes v 
Doskentel, Sab... .. ...ccscccese Cash Iw no w no 
Ms ccahntcanesecsince Paid-up 1x yes x no 
CO eer Paid-up 1 yes yes 
Pan American Life............. Accum. 2 no yes 
Phoenix Mutual............... Cash 1 no ne 
Protective Life................ Accum. Tee yes ee no 
Provident Mutual.............. Accum. laa Ist yes 
PU cece cuccncncnass 2 iy no yes 
SIDED, oLecccccceescccs z yes yes ff no 
2 2nd no 
2 no yes k 
4 bb no yes 
2 no yes 
1 yes, 2 yrs yes 
1 no yes 
2 no no 
1 yes yes 
1 Ist no 
1 Ist yes 
2 no yes 
2 no no 























Dividends Left with Company to Accumulate 

Are 

Dividend May Increase Have a Paid 

Additions May be Pay-up Non- Guaranteed Interest 

Partici- Withdrawn or Mature forfeiture Interest in 1951 at 

pating? on Demand Policy Values Rate % te % 

a no no yes 2% 34% 
yes yes yes yes 2 2% 
no yes yes yes 2 b 
no yes yes yes 2 3.1 
no yes yes yes 2 2 
yes yes yes yes 2 3b 
no yes yes yes 2 3 
no yes yes yes 2% 3 
yes yes no yes 2 2 
no yes yes yes 24 4 
no yes yes yes 24 2% 
yes yes yes yes 2 3 
yes yes yes yes 1% 3 
no yes no yes 2 3 
yes yes yes yes 2 3 
yes yes yes yes 2\2 2% 
no yes yes yes 2'% 3 
yes yes yes yes 2 3 
yes yes yes no 24 o 
no yes yes yes noc 2% 
yes yes yes yes 24% 21 
yes yes yes yes 2 23% b 
yes yes yes yes 2 3 
no yes yes yes 2% 24 
yes yes yes yes 2'2 3 
yes yes yes yes 3 3 
no yes k yes no 2 3 
no yes no no 2 2 
no yes yes yes 24 3 
yes yes yes yes 2% 3% 
yes yes yes no 2 3 
no yes no yes 2 2 
yes annually yes yes 2% 4 
yes yes yes yes 2 3 
yes yes yes yes 214 3 
yes yes yes j yes 2 3 
yes yes yes yes 212 2% 
no yes yes yes 2144 3 
yes yes yes no 2 3 
yes yes yes m yes 2 2%b 
no yes yes yes 2 3b 
yes yes yes no 2% 3 
yes yes yes yes 214 3 
yes yes yes yes 24 3 
yes yes yes yes 2 3 
none yes no dd 24 2 
yes yes yes yes 2 3 
yes yes yes yes 2 3 
no yes yes yes 214 3 
yes yes yes yes 2 3 
no yes yes no 214 28 
yes yes yes yes 2 2% 
yes yes yes yes 24% 3b 
no yes yes no 2 3 
yes yes yes yes 2% 3 
yes yes yes yes 22 3 
yes yes yes yes yes 3 
yes yes yes yes 24 2% 
yes yes yes yes 2 3 
f annually yes yes 2 2% 
no yes yes yes 2 2% 
yes yes yes yes 214 2426 
yes yes yes no no 3% 
no yes yes no no 4 
no yes yes yes 24, 3 
no yes yes yes 214 3% 
yes yes yes yes no 3 
no yes yes yes 2% 3 
yes yes yes no 2 214 
no yes yes yes 2 2 
no yes yes yes 2% 3 
yes yes yes yes 2'4 2\, 
yes yes yes no 2'2 3 























FOOTNOTES 


* Four options customarily are granted by companies as to the manner in which 


k—By company practice. 
1—Except first dividend at end of first year on Econo—Master Plan. 


m—No policy provision but 


rmitted with certain exceptions. 








dividends may be taken by the policyholder. In the column AUTOMATIC OPTION 
“Cash” means taken in cash; “Red. Prem.” means applied to reduce premiums; “‘Paid-up” 
means used to provide paid-up additions to the policy; ‘‘Accum.” means left with the 
companies to accumulate at interest. h company provides in its policy one of these 
options to take effect automatically if no election is made by the insured. _ 
t—Post-Mortem dividends are paid at the death of the insured in lieu of regular 
— Gooept at nd of Ist single policies and 3rd odified whole lif 
—Ex at end o ear on m. policies and 3rd year on modified whole life. 
: 2Apportioned each pt ty ted and paid-in cash at the end of each 5 year 
period. 
b—Or guaranteed rate, if higher. 
c—Rate as company each year 
d—1-3 years on some plans. — : 
e—Option selected in application for insurance. 
Hi Pm for poli has been eompleted 
premium icy year > 
i—First year on single premium policies. 
j—Certain exceptions. 
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r—Except preferred risk modified life and income and mortgage protection. 

t—After first year. 

u—First year dividends contingent upon proportionate to payment of second year's 
premium. 

v—Post-Mortem dividend is proportionate to the part of policy years elapsed to the 
end of the month in which death occurs. é 

w—The first dividend is contingent upon payment in full of the second year’s premium: 
Thereafter dividends are not conti mm - 

x—Contingent upon ent o! second year premium. 

y—Three years on Mod. (3) W. L. : : 

z—Fourth option to purchase additional paid-up in cash. 

aa—End of second year on Protector Life first four years and every fifth year thereafter. 

bb—Deferred dividends payable end of first four years and every fifth year thereafter. 

cc—At end of second year on modified 2—whole life policy. 

dd—Only when applied automatically to reduce indebtedness. 

ee—Except Ordinary Life Preferred and 20 Pay Life Preferred. 

ft—Provided the second years premium is paid in cash. 
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NATIONAL 
LIFE’S 


National Life’s one hundred and second year produced 
operating results which it is believed will bring increasing satis- 
faction to policyholders and their beneficiaries. 

The Company paid $29,735,925 in benefits under con- 


tracts, the largest amount since the Company began business. 


New sales of National Life insurance aggregated 
$129,339,226, the second largest annual sales in the Company’s 
history. 

Insurance in force aggregated $1,220,252,641, an all-time 
high, and an increase of $82,008,800 during the year. Mortality 
in 1951 was especially favorable. 

The National Association of Insurance Commissioners re- 
cently has changed the method of computing net interest 
earned. Also, for 1951, all of the Federal i income tax in the sum 
of $955,000 has been charged against investment expense 
instead of part of the tax as last year. Thus, the Company 
earned 3.43% net in 1951 before Federal income _ and 3.21% 
after this tax. On the basis used a year ago, < 3.39% net one 
earned in 1951, compared with 3.37% in 1950. 

For the tenth consecutive year no bond in the statement was 
in default. All dividends on preferred stocks were current. 
Bonds are shown in the statement at amortized values; stocks 
at market values. 


Reserves for all outstanding contracts totaled $406,615,628, 
an increase of $23,339,280 over last year. The voluntary addi- 
tion of $200,000 to disability reserves and $400,000 to annuity 
reserves completes for the time being our program of voluntar- 
ily strengthening the reserves of the Company to give recog- 
nition to changed conditions. No computation of reserves was 
based on an interest rate above 3% 

The Directors voted to maintain in 1952 the same dividend 
scale in effect in 1951 and $7,400,000 has been set aside for this 
purpose. 

A security valuation reserve of $364,062 has been set up 
in accord with a new program of the Commissioners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Surplus at the year end totaled $23,911,942, showing an in- 
crease of $1,989,746. A list of security holdings will be available 


upon request. 
DEANE Cc. DAvIS, President 
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102nd ANNUAL STATEMENT of FINANCIAL 
CONDITION — December 31, 1951 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in banks 
Bonds: 

U. S. Gov’t—Direct or guaranteed... 

State and Municipal—United States. 

Public Utility . 
Dominion, Provincial, Municipal— 

Canada 


Industrial and Miscellaneous ........ 


Preferred Stocks at market quotations. . 
First Mortgage Loans: 
City 
Insured by Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 
Guaranteed in part by Veterans’ 
ee era 
Gs a a bcewiven deme oy 
PE eT re 


Second Mortgage Loans fully guaranteed 
by Veterans’ Administration. ....... 
Real Estate at cost or less: 
Purchased for Investment.......... 
Under Contract of Sale............. 
Home Office Building. ............. 


Loans on Company’s Policies.......... 
Premiums Receivable. 
Accrued Interest and Rents........... 
Other Assets 
Trust Funds for taxes, etc., 
PIN i id i ain, cs eo 6 
Tora. ApMIrreD ASSETS....... 


LIABILITIES 

Policy Reserves: 
Insurance 
Annuity. . 

Policy Benefits left for future income 

payments. . 


Policy Claims in process, including pro- 
vision for claims unreported......... 
Policyholders’ Deposits: 
Dividends left at interest........... 
Future Premiums Discounted....... 


Provision for 1952 Dividends.......... 
Provision for Taxes payable in 1952.... 
Agency and Investment Items in Process 
Pension Reserves—Home Office and 

Agents.... , 
Other Liabilities............ 
Trust Funds for taxes, etc., Mortgage 

Borrowers . 
Security Valuation Reserve........... 
Surplus to Policyholders.............. 


Tora. LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 


$ 5,310,824 


34,988,229 
634,666 
60,077,657 
4,781,917 
15,466,884 
115,949,353 
10,508,211 


188,708,366 


55,453,542 
50,065,369 
4,472,370 
298,699,647 


8,350,158 


12,290,452 
210,615 

1 
12,501,068 
15,837,270 
6,866,729 
2,670,035 
1,923,983 


4,859,751 
$483,477,029 


$286,286,653 
66,775,506 


53,553,469 
406,615,628 


1,229,008 


17,990,324 
12,590,546 
30,580,870 
7,400,000 
1,677,986 
1,898,544 


2,864,991 
2,074,247 


4,859,751 
364,062 
23,911,942 


$483,477,029 


Bonds and Stocks are included at amortized or other values as pre- 
scribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
Securities carried at $260,119 in the above statement are deposited with 


four States as required by law. 





NATIONAL LIFE Insurance _ Company, Montpelier VERMONT 
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AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 


Financial Statement, 


ASSETS 
ths te me es a eer ean aia we ee a $ 6,538,199.67 
Se a ee ee ee ee Se*eseees« FRAO 
ee. eae ee ee ee ies 708,669.83 
ae ee ae ee ee a eee a 286,000.00 
ey a ee 3,221,500.00 
(Valuations on basis prescribed by Nationa! Association of Insurance Commissioners) 
IE fd gt cag 1 gk alee ng Gan ile alia al See ee 15,439,750.59 
Die ad co Borer tare CS k ota Ride Ake ah RY a Se ae 256,648.60 
Agents’ Balances (less than 90 days old) . . 2... 2... 2 eee eee eee 5,466,447.66 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets . . . 2... 2.2... 2 2.5 2 eee 412,723.34 
Is 3s sh cs oe ae eee ee eee $71,550,274.27 








ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


(Wholly owned by American Automobile Insurance Company) 
Financial Statement, December 31, 1951 _ 


ASSETS 
OTC os oe 6) 6. & Oe ee ee ed $ 1,132,896.18 
i Se CR. 5 6 a he oe Se Oe ee Oe ee ee 14,473,809.48 
Es eke. wi a ce ck ee Oe Se le a 490,600.00 
Ce ee ee ee ae eee ee er eee 3,189,258.00 
(Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners) 
oI aia ok gk ee SL ee ek Ce ee 319,208.03 
Agents’ Balances (less than 90 days old). . . . . 2... ee ee ees 1,367,256.54 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets . . . 2... 2.22 eee 60,967.38 
nS ee ee ee $21,033,995.61 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . . . ee ee ee ee eee 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Sapna ee eee coos QIMRIRZ 
Reserve for Taxes .. . ees ee eS oe 358,499.69 
Reserve for Policyholders” Dividends Declared . se ee ee ee sos 711,583.86 
Reserve for Expenses and Other Liabilities. . . 2. 6. ee ee ee eee 47,462.36 
Total Liabilities, except Capital . .. 2... -. 2 ee ees $12,697,753.82 
Cosel Baeem. . . ws he ke me ee $ 1,000,000.00 
Es. scales ia eee eee. See 
Surplus as regards Policyholders eee ae oe ee ee ee ee 8,336,241.79 
MD se hash 2 oe ok we ee ee oe oe, ee $21,033,995.61 





Securities carried at $5,006,442.72 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 






AMERICAN ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 




















HEAD OFFICE, SAINT LOUIS Age 
te SE hr a FE 2 Bn 84.9257 


Sheds ge RNR 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
December 31, 1951 

LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


eer Cee eceenses « Seipeeneee 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses 


bee ke ek es eee 25,966,287.87 
Reserve for Taxes . ae ee a ee ee eee « + 1,068,259.49 
Reserve for Expenses and Other Liabilities eee ee a ee en ee 1,183,289.93 
Total Liabilities, except Capital. ........ cet wee ee eee 

UG ee eee ee ee a $ 2,000,000.00 

Surplus wae. ee ee ee 20,275,484.30 
Surplus.as segards Policyholders . 2... ce cece cces 6 ae eh ew el 
ae ee eS, we te ae er oo « » SU Soeaeenae 


Securities carried at $2,627,249.78 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law 

















AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Wholly owned by American Automobile Insurance Company) 
Financial Statement, December 31, 1951 


ASSETS 
SE ee ee a eee eee ee $ 1,250,648.80 
U.S. Government Securities. . . .... oe ea ee a ee 13,610,363.54 
Ces CORNING TUES. 6 ks 6 8 6 8 HS 205,428.23 
a es ee eee a ate ie: de a el ke os 331,000.00 
Eee ee ee ee ee os 116,600.00 


(Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance c ommissioners) 
Agents’ Balances (less than 90 days old) i ae, 3 1,860,290.63 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets... .........2.. 81,447.55 


Total Admitted Assets ee eee ee . $17,455,778.75 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums... . . ee a we ee ee $ 7,933,690.55 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Pape [a sa ee Ae 1,603,560.00 
ee ere eee ee ee 407,401.85 
Reserve for Policyholders’ Dividends Declared . oe a as a ee None 
Reserve for Expenses and Other Liabilities. . . . 2... 2.2.2.2 ee 703,483.90 


Total Liabilities, except Capital . .... . . . « $10,648,136.30 


Ns ira! Sawn oS 5 eee eee $ 1, 200,000.00 

a ae ee ee ee es a 5,607 ,642.45 
Surplus as regards Policyholders . . . 2... 2.2. ee pe ees . . + + 6,807,642.45 
Pst. 2S se 4 8 Oe ee ee ee eee $17,455,778.75 


Securities carried at $619,813.41 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
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Broadcasting: 


Traffic Aid Service 


F you should have occasion to use 

the New York-bound tube of the 
Lincoln Tunnel, tune to 550 on your 
radio dial. You might hear something 
like this: 

Lincoln Tunnel motorists, your at- 
tention please. For your own safety 
and comfort please observe tunnel 
traffic regulations. Avoid accidents by 
staying in line. Don’t crowd the ve- 
hicle ahead. Keep your speed to 
thirty miles per hour. At this speed— 
for safety’s sake—stay seventy-five 
feet behind the car ahead. Thank you 
for your cooperation. 

Similar broadcasts are given every 
two and a half minutes, twenty-four 
hours a day under a system inaugurated 
January 1 as a public service of The 
Port of New York Authority. 

Without special equipment, recep- 
tion of regular radio programs is im- 
possible. The Port Authority is there- 
fore experimenting with this unique 
radio service with the aid of a loop 


e 

















e0e0000 





antenna installed under the tunnel 
ceiling. 

Ordinarily, broadcasts are tape-re- 
corded, but tunnel police can break 
into the recording with emergency spot 
announcements by voice or by quickly 
inserted new tapes. 

In reply to a poll conducted by The 
Port Authority to determine if users 
wished to have the service continued, of 
the 2198 who responded, 2022 voted 
“ves”—an endorsement by twelve out 


of thirteen. 


Fire: 


Texas 51 Writings 


— insurance premiums reported 
through the Texas Insurance Check- 
ing Office last year totaled $63,478,359, 
an increase of 10.7% over the $57,366,- 
114 in 1950. Windstorm and extended 
coverage insurance premiums jumped 
to $43,348,500 in 1951, an increase of 
13% over the $38,350,365 reported in 
1950. 

Fire Insurance Commissioner Paul H. 
Brown said that the overall increase in 





Broadcasting for tunnel motorists. 
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fire, windstorm and extended coverage 
premiums is 11.6% above 1950 totals. 
Property owners got an even higher 
percentage of protection for their 
money, however, because of rate reduc- 
tions in 1951. Last April, windstorm 
and extended coverage rates were re- 
duced more than $600,000 and in Octo- 
ber, fire insurance rates were lowered 
$2,303,000. 

An estimated $3,000.000 in premiums 
collected by companies not using the 
checking office are still to be reported. 

This seems to be another indication 
that Texas, whose growth and develop- 
ment has been nothing short of phe- 
nomenal during the past decade, is con- 
tinuing its growth. It is another indica- 
tion not only that Texans are continu- 
ing to build and grow, but that they 
are building and growing with an eye 
to the future. 


Advertising: 
Some Do, Some Don’t 


N our browsing through consumer 
lately we have found the new series 
of advertisements for the North Amer- 
ica Companies most appealing. You 
may have seen them yourself. They are 


captioned “Here’s how it seems in 
wishful dreams . . . but here’s what 
really happens,” and they follow, 


through a series of cartoon drawings. 
a sort of “Secret Life of Walter Mitty” 
theme. 

For example, in wishful dreams: 
Robber Magoo, known as the Mouse, 
Made a mistake and picked your house! 
And up you jumped, a man of might, 
and struck that crook a knockout right. 
Down went the thief flat as a rug— 

And snored away right to the jug! 
But what really happens: 
Tt’s rather fun to dream that way— 
But very sad when you must pay! 
You sleep and snore and lose your shirts. 
When uninsured it really hurts! 
See your Agent—better hurry! 

From here the copy goes on to point 
out what you have to lose if you don’t 
have burglary and theft insurance. 
Plugs for the training school for North 
America agents and the companies’ 


























countrywide service offices are included 
in the ad. 

Another one of this series shows our 
wishful dreamer twirling and flying 
over the ice with nary a slip, but in 
actual life he comes a cropper on that 
stray roller skate in his hallway—“If 
you're laid up, it’s good to know, 
When bills come in, you'll have the 
dough!” 

In this same browsing, incidentally, 
we almost skipped over another adver- 
tisement captioned “At last, Mary, 
we're going places!” The illustration 
showed an elderly man and woman on 
the deck of a liner, Mary is waving 
goodbye to friends on the dock, while 
Tom delivers the above remark as he 
prepares to snap a picture of the 
shore they are about to leave. 

We almost skipped the ad because 
we figured it was just another one of 
those life insurance efforts attempting 
to sell us on the advantages of plan- 
ning for those years when we have 
time to do things we have always 
wanted to do, unimpeded by the neces- 
sity of working for a living. 

But we did stop” to read the ad. 
Looking back on it, it seems that the 
reason we did was that the life com- 
panies have gotten away from this 
straight retirement approach into a 
number of refinements. The theme re- 
mains the same, but the approach is 
more subtle now and more arresting, 
too. Who, we wondered, has gone back 
to tle straight approach? 

In the copy Tom continued along the 
following line: “If it hadn’t been for 
fire insurance I’d never have been able 
to retire. But here we are, our years of 
hard work behind us, free to enjoy 
life.” Yes, it was an ad for the capital 
stock fire insurance companies placed 
through the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

We cannot feel that the method 
selected of backing into the subject 
will bring about the desired effect of 
selling people on the advantages of 
capital stock fire insurance. 


Management: 


Eleven Get Awards 


| Pe A EN insurance companies have 
44 seen cited for excellence in man- 
agement by the American Institute of 
Management, a New York City non- 
profit foundation. Only 298 firms in 
the U. S. and Canada received awards. 

The insurance carriers were: the 
Continental, Fidelity-Phoenix, Federal, 
Fireman’s Fund, Hartford Fire, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, U. S. Fi- 
delity & Guaranty and the U. S. Guar- 
antee, all of which were named for the 
first time; and the following three that 
were also cited two years ago: Aetna 





ADVANCED: B. W. Leonardson 
was recently elected secretary of 
the Prudential, the Skandia and 
the Hudson Insurance Companies. 


Life, Merchants Fire and St. Paul Fire 
& Marine. 

Judging was on the basis of economic 
function, corporate structure, health of 
earnings growth, fairness to stockhold- 
ers, research and development, direc- 
torate analysis, fiscal policies, produc- 
tion efficiency, sales vigor and executive 
evaluation. 


Fire-Casualty: 
All-Risk Endorsement 


HE circumstances surrounding the 
disapproval of the mutual com- 
panies’ comprehensive dwelling en- 
dorsement by North Carolina Insur- 
ance Commissioner Waldo Cheek illus- 


DUAL RETIREMENT 


trite the obstacles still facing all-peril 
forms in some jurisdictions. While the 
North Carolina law seems _ broad 
enough to permit such policy forms if 
one stretched it only a mite, still it is 
ambiguous enough to raise legitimate 
doubt in the minds of administrative 
officials. 

Commissioner Cheek questions if the 
state’s multiple-line laws were intended 
to permit “the writing by a single car- 
rier of a single policy combining both 
fire and casualty coverages .. .” He 
implies that in the absence of specific 
permissive legislation, a go-ahead sig- 
nal to such forms would be “reckless 
disregard for the provisions of the 
standard fire insurance policy,” and 
asks whether it would not work “seri- 
ous injury to the functions of the 
various bureaus .. .” 

After a detailed review of insurance 
law and bureau operations intending to 
indicate absence of specific multi-peril 
powers, he suggests that an orderly 
procedure would be—rather than seek 
new legislation that might “create more 
problems” instead of solving old ones— 
for the Commissioner to exercise his 
rule-making responsibility together 
with that of the bureau’s, and set up a 
framework of regulations that will be 
mutually satisfactory without disrupting 
the operations of existing bureaus. 

The Commissioner implies a lack of 
jurisdiction by the North Carolina Fire 
Insurance Rating Bureau over the com- 
prehensive form. Yet Art. 13 author- 
izing that bureau states that the article 
“shall not apply to . . . kinds of in- 
surance for which the Commissioner 
finds in the practice of the industry 
there are no established rates. And Sec. 
58-126 excepts from the Bureau’s au- 


; 





Shown above (I. to r.) are E. H. Babbage, vice president of Bankers 
Indemnity Co.; B. C. Vitt, president of The American Insurance Co.; 
Harold P. Jackson, president of Bankers Indemnity and W. i. Wunner, 
assistant secretary of both co’s. Occasion was a dinner at which both Mr. 
Babbage and Mr. Wunner were feted in honor of their recent retirement. 
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thority only marine, transportation, in- 
land marine aircraft risks, railroad 
rolling stock and reinsurance, none of 
which are involved in the comprehen- 
sive endorsement. Otherwise, “The pro- 
visions of this article shall apply to 
insurance against loss to property . . . 
in this State, or to any valuable interest 
therein, by fire, lighting, windstorm, ex- 
plosion, theft of or physical damage to 
motor vehicles, and all other kinds of 
insurance which the insurance com- 
panies are authorized to write in this 
State ...” (italics ours). 

Furthermore, “miscellaneous insur- 
ance” is defined as insurance against 
any other casualty authorized by the 
charter of the company, not included 
in subsections 1 to 21 inclusive 
which is a proper subject of insurance.” 
In addition, Subsection (f) of Section 
58-177 states that “appropriate forms 
of supplementary contract or contracts 
or extended coverage endorsement or 
other endorsement whereby the interest 
in the property . . . shall be insured 
against one or more of the perils which 
the company is empowered to assume, 
in addition to the perils covered by said 
standard fire insurance policy may be 
approved by the Commissioner 
(who) may authorize the printing of 
such supplementary contracts.” 

Finally, while the Bureau may only 
promulgate rates and rules for forms 
approved by the Commissioner, if the 
Bureau doesn’t accept a filing or give 
it further consideration upon his re- 
quest, he “shall make such order as 
he may see fit,” a rather inclusive carte- 
blanche, though one obviously to be 
used with discretion. 

The point in citing these sections of 
the North Carolina insurance law is 
that, while the authority might seem 
adequate if broadly interpreted, still 


a careful administrative officer, such as 
Mr. Cheek is, cannot be criticized un- 
reservedly, if he wishes to enlist the 
voluntary cooperation of established 
bodies in a situation that is legally am- 
higuous. Unfortunately, North Caro- 
lina law is not expressed as concretely 
as that of New York or Maryland, for 
example. (See THe Spectator, jan- 
uary, 1952, page 47.) It is to be hoped 
that Commissioner Cheek will be per- 
mitted to solve the multiple-peril prob- 
lems of his state with the full coopera- 
tion of the bureaus concerned, and so 
avoid emotional controversy. 


People: 


Isabel M. Magee 


ITH the appointment of Isabel M. 

Magee of Bangor, Maine, as first 
full-time executive secretary of the 
Maine Association of Insurance Agents, 
the Association has acquired a beauti- 
ful, and brainy, assistant. 

Miss Magee’s is a background of in- 
surance acquired through formal educa- 
tion and practical experience. Gradu- 
ated from Regis College in 1944 with 
a B.S. degree, she was awarded a 
Masters of Art degree in Economics 
and Business Administration at the 
University of Maine in 1946. In addition 
to the M.A. degree she has carried on 
graduate study at the University of 
Colorado, Columbia University and 
Harvard University. At Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Business, she has com- 
pleted residence requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Economics, specializing in insurance. 
For the past year she has been engaged 
in research for a Ph.D. thesis in in- 
surance regulation at Harvard Univer- 
sity in the School of Public Administra- 
tion. 


To complement this exhaustive edu- 
cational background, Miss Magee can 
point with pride to her impressive 
achievements in business. She was 
formerly associated with the General 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., as a research 
and educational consultant in New 
York. While in New York she was a 


guest lecturer at Teachers College, 





Columbia University on “Insurance 
From the Consumer’s Point of View” 
in a course in Family Economics. She 
was a director of research at Harvard 
University School of Business Admini- 
stration. For several years she has been 
a licensed insurance agent associated 
with J. F. Singleton Co. and Mutty- 
Curran Inc., of Bangor. 

In addition, Miss Magee was chair- 
man of the economic department alt 
Ricker College, Houlton, Maine, teach- 
ing insurance and other business and 
economic courses. She was a member 
of Governor Payne’s advisory council 


NEW JOHN HANCOCK SECOND VICE PRESIDENTS 





Recently, the following men were elected second vice presi- 
dents of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
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pany, Boston, Massachusetts. They are (1. to r.) Victor A. 
Lutnicki, Homer A. Severne, Carl R..Heuers, J. W. O’Connor 
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OUR PURPOSE 1S TO CARE FOR THOSE WHO CARE 





FAMILY COMPREHENSIVE 
LIABILITY POLICY 


~ 





This 


is the Heart 
of the Policy 























LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
AN EMPLOYERS’ Group COMPANY 





Outwardly, insurance policies look pretty much 
alike. The premiums are standard. The terms 
are standard . . . give and take a little here and 
there. But inwardly, where the real meat of 
insurance lies, there’s a great big difference. ' f 














EDWARD A. LARNER 
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And that difference lies in service . . . personal 1 es 

7 i mited States Manager and Attorney 4 
service ... from the agent or broker and from i BOSTON, Mass h 
the special agent, underwriter, auditor, engineer, | = = a Sd Baa 
claim man, and everyone else. STE Sg oon) 


That service is the heart of the policy . . . and ii 
it is costly, both in time and money. Why 
waste it on bad business? Why throw it away on 
those who abuse the opportunities of insurance tie Oe 
... the thoughtless, the selfish, the careless . . . ee scramaneabediantenee 
when to do so is to deprive those who deserve 
the best from getting the very best ? 
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E4605-3 PRINTED IN U. S.A 


Our purpose is to care for those who care... 
and the more we care for those who care, the 
better it will be for us all. 





The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


= = AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 110 MILK ST. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
EG THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co. BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For all types of Fire and Casualty Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
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for the program known as “Her Own 
Business” for the encouragement and 
education of women who enter busi- 
nesses of their own. 

A woman of Miss Magee’s energies 
usually belongs to numerous organiza- 
tions—she does. She is a member of 
the Insurance Society of New York. 
National Association of Insurance 
Women, Association of Business and 
Professional Women, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Academy 
of Political Science, American Associ- 
ation of Political and Social Sciences, 
American Economic Association and the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance. 

The Maine Association of Insurance 
Agents has quite an executive secretary, 
we would say. 


Life: 
Mortality Trend 
R. STEPHENSON, president of 


® the Crown Life, Toronto, re- 
cently noted that his company’s mortal- 
ity rate was a shade lower in 1951 than 
in 1950, and that last year it was the 
second lowest it has ever been in the 
past 22 years. 

Mortality among policyholders of the 
Crown Life has been consistently lower 
than that of the general public, and it 
has declined progressively over the 


years, Mr. Stephenson said. He listed 
the three major causes of death as fol- 
lowing “fairly closely the pattern that 
has become familiar during recent 
years’: disease of the heart and the 
arteries (49 per cent); violent deaths 
(19 per cent); and cancer (17 per 
cent). 


ELECTED CONTROLLER 





George R. Ladner is the newly ap- 
pointed controller of Security-Con- 
necticut Group in New Haven, Conn. 








Home Office 
60 John Street New York City 











UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 














MMOKVILLE 
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DPecean Marine: 


Disbursements Clause 


N interesting report on “The His- 
tory and Practical Application of 
the Disbursements Clause in Hull 
Policies” has been presented, accord- 
ing to Lloyd’s List, at a special meeting 
of the Insurance Institute of London, 
by No. 45 Advanced Study Group. 
After tracing the development of the 
clause from its original form, the re- 
port states that it is generally agreed 
that the 1949 Clause has been substan- 
tially successful in dealing with the 
numerous criticisms of the 1909 Clause. 
It would be a mistake, however, to as- 
sume that the new wording is entirely 
satisfactory to all parties, and it is con- 
sidered in some quarters that the new 
clause imposed certain hardships upon 
shipowners. 

It is evident that the 1909 Clause in- 
tended to restrict the amounts insured 
against total loss on P.P.I. or like terms 
on nebulous interests. The 1949 Clause 
can however, be construed to restrict 
all P.P.I. insurances on the vessel for 
account of the assured, owners, man- 
agers or mortgagees, even although the 
policy may not cover the total loss of 
the vessel. On the other hand, the 
opinion is held that the warranty does 
not restrict insurances by any party on 





Are You Neglected 7 


Have your services and profits been 
limited because fire and casualty com- 
panies with the coverages you need are 
passing you by... neglecting you? 
If so, the Southern Fire and Casualty 
Company will help solve your prob- 
lems . . . we’ve got the coverages you 
need, contact us today! 


Southern 
Fire & Casualty Company 
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total loss interests other than those 
named by the clause, provided that the 
insurance is effected as a contract of 
indemnity and not on a P.P.I. basis. 

There is the further problem of what 
can be considered “a _ reasonable 
amount” to be insured on freight, and, 
in particular, time charter hire. In this 
connection, it is pointed out that in 
drafting the clause the market had in 
mind two main points. First, that the 
quantum of interest of a shipowner in 
the subject matter of time charter hire 
is a matter of opinion. Secondly, that 
when a shipowner arranges his insur- 
ances for time it is a common practice 
to estimate the total amount which he 
wishes to recover in the event of total 
loss in respect of his vessel, bearing in 
mind his outlay thereon and loss of 
earnings which may be expected in 
such an event. 

The total of these estimates is then 
allocated in this manner: 80 per cent 
for hull and machinery, etc., value; 12 
per cent on freight, and 8 per cent on 
disbursements, or similar T.L.O. inter- 
ests. This method provides the requi- 
site ratio for the insurances allowed bv 
the disbursements clause in the hull 
policies. 

The shipowner, the Lloyd’s List sum- 
mary of the report further points out. 
will naturally take care that these esti- 
mates have due regard for the intri- 
cacies of hull values and the state of 
the freight market for the ensuing 
period. In the event of a voyage where 
freight is fixed at an abnormal value, it 
must be remembered that the clause 
does allow the excess of the amount 


ADV ANCEMENT 





Gordon B. Jones was recently elevated 
to the office of assistant treasurer of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


already insured for time to be covered 
lor voyage. 


Fire: 


Worth Noting 


E have an item at hand that tells 

us that the Cass County ( Mich.) 
Board of Supervisors voted recently to 
increase fire coverage on county build- 
ings by $130,100, bringing the total in- 
surance on county property up to $438,- 
700. We can’t help but feel that the 
Board acted wisely, but at the same 
time we can’t help but wonder how 
similar bodies there are 


many more 


throughout the country that have let 
their insurance coverage lag as much 
as 40 per cent behind actual value. 


Inland Marine: 


Fur, Jewelry Trends 


AJOR fur and jewelry thefts plus 

an increase in small loss inci- 
dence is making insurers tighten up on 
premises protection requirements, care- 
ful about writing men and women 
earning big money in defense plants, 
sparing in issuing value form policies. 
The woman who travels infrequently 


znd doesn’t know how to be careful 

















ON THE BALL! 


Our eye is always on the ball. The 
ball is opportunity for our agents. 
To help them follow it closely we 
constantly and carefully study their 
markets for changes in insurance 
needs and buying habits—through 
fundamental research. To help them 
overcome competition and score— 
we give them instant, experienced 


home office co-operation . . . timely 


coverages that win and hold cus- 
tomers... prompt, pleasant, im- 
partial loss adjustments . . . idea- 
minded fieldmen— keen to help... 
prospect-tested promotionalmaterial 


that really does help score sales. 





<\ You're 
eS UP FRONT 
WITH THE 





aa er OLD COLONY 


EIGHTY SEVEN KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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about guarding her jewels, the movie 
star, those coming into unusually large 
incomes as in defense work, are poor 
risks. Further than this, most people 
having insurance--outside the income 
group who are used to having furs and 
jewels and know how to protect them 
—are careless about locking their 
apartments and homes. There is consid- 
erable amount of fur coat buying at less 
than appraisal so that on valued forms 
especially after a year or two—it 
pays to have it stolen. As a result some 
companies are no longer writing this 
form or are limiting the valued form to 
selected risks. There is some agitation 
for territorial rating. 


Fire: 


Multiple-Location Office 


ITH the elimination of opposition 
by deviating companies to the 
amended multiple-location rating plan 
in 1951, approval by most state authori- 
ties was given both to the deviation fil- 
ing and the rating plan now known as 
the March, 1951, Edition, and in use 
today in 42 jurisdictions. Only nine 
jurisdictions have not approved either, 
according to the annual report of the 
Multiple-Location Service Office chair- 
man. 
Thus in most states now there is a 
common rating plan for this class of 
business for the first time in several 


years. Efforts are being made to set up 
a centralized department of several rat- 
ing bureaus to eliminate much delay 
and duplication of effort. The Service 
Office is also seeking the cooperation 
of deviating companies in exchanging 


ideas in order to continue concurrency 
of all plans. 

The Service Office now includes 135 
companies and four subscribers, in all 
comprising 61 groups. Experience for 
1950, 1946-50 and for 1930-50 follows: 


























For the Year 1950 Premiums Written Losses Paid Loss Ratio 
ee errr ee $ 12,252,934 $ 3,315,408 27.1% 
Form No. 5..... sneak eRe ; 2,108,767 617,908 29.3% 

Sub-totals.... 14,361,701 3,933,316 27.4% 
Form “A” 5 a 24,708,878 9,803 ,222 39.7% 
All other Floater, Reporting Value 

and/or Multiple Location Writings 

(except Buildings)............... 9,619,433 3,602,408 37.4% 

TING sack oe Sceedeeces $ 48,690,012 $ 17,338,946 35.6% 
For the Last Five Years 
1946-1950 Inclusive Premiums Written Losses Paid Loss Ratio 
ING): 6. tween een kare Ss $ 72,271,504 $ 32,101,008 44.4% 
ee cee 13,468,769 5,398,480 40.1% 

I i ou in door Sauna as 85,740,273 37,499 ,488 43.7% 
Form “A”... oe 102,807 ,394 45 ,598 ,333 44.4% 
All other Floater, Reporting Value 

and/or Multiple Location Writings 

(except Buildings)... .. 50,402,007 20 ,645 ,834 41.0% 

Grand Totals $238 ,949 ,674 $103,743 ,655 43.4% 
For 21 Years 
1930-1950 Inclusive Premiums Written Losses Paid Loss Ratio 
SS ee $164,356, 665 $ 83,055,377 50.5% 
Form No. 5..... 33,802,552 17,399,683 51.5% 

Sub-totals... 198,159,217 100,455,060 50.7% 
a Ae 149 ,954 ,227 66,488 ,326 43.3% 
All other Floater, Reporting Value 

and/or Multiple Location Writings 

(except Buildings) 89,952,813 43 ,095 ,838 47.9% 

Grand Totals... $438 , 066 ,257 $210 ,039,224 47.9% 











STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 
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Do you feel others are passing 
getting agency plums while you 


Standard Life can show you. We 


GENERAL AGENC 


NDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Por JOB a tF PROTECT/ 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE — Vigilantly protects Woodlands from 
destructive fires. In his high tower the Ranger, with his binoculars and 
alidade locates sources of fire, quickly dispatching fire fighting crews 
thus protecting an important national resource. 
The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
Insurance Protection for over 114 years. 


1ES OPEN IN Arkansas 


Florida * Georgia « Iilino 


you by on the road to success— 
stay “‘on the shelf’? You want to 


keep on progressing, knowing you are getting somewhere. But how? 


not only help prepare you, but are 


starting lucrative, independent general agencies in many localities. 
Don't bog down . . . get on the beam. Write me for details. 












FIRE AND ALLIED LINES, AUTOMOBILE INLAND 
MARINE.: REPORTING FORM->FLOATER CONTRACTS 


ATHE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO, Ltd. <i2Sute'2ed 


CHICAGO « 
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Life: 
Security Theme 


MERICANS prefer to assume indi- 
vidual responsibility for their own 
welfare, rather than rely on anything 
approaching a “welfare state,“ observed 
Metropolitan Life’s Board Chairman 
Leroy A. Lincoln, speaking to the Exec- 
utives’ Club of Chicago. Mr. Lincoln 
pointed out that the 86 million policy- 
holders of the private life insurance 
business comprise one of the largest 
single groups with a common interest. 
The result of this desire, he said. 
has been to build over 500 companies 
with total life insurance in force of 
$253 billion and aggregate assets of 
$68 billion. He called attention to the 
fact that the total amount of life in- 
surance in force in such companies is 
actually less than the current Federal 
debt. 

“When we consider the respective 
amounts of insurance in the private 
companies and under’ government 
plans,” he elaborated, “we ‘should not 
lose sight of the fact that the private 
insurance has been designed to fit in- 
dividual needs and that, except in the 
case of term insurance, it also provides 
values that can be drawn upon in the 
event of emergency.” 

In contrast he reminded the audi- 
ence, the insurance provided by the 
Government under the Social Security. 
Railroad Retirement, and Civil Service 
Retirement funds is not tailored to the 
individual case, does not provide an 
emergency fund, and .continues unim- 
paired only while the insured is in a 
covered employment. 


Accident and Health: 


Medical-Expense Problems 


AJOR medical expense insurance 
was the subject of a three-hour 
panel discussion at the Health & Acci- 
dent Conference meeting in Chicago 
last month. The speakers were “Al” 
(A. M.) Wilson, Liberty Mutual; 
Charles E. Probst, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; and Alan M. Thaler, Prudential. 
The problems of this newest of dis- 
ability lines were considered in last 
month’s feature, “Is Catastrophe Medi- 
cal the Answer?” This was a study of 
the broad problems in meeting a social 
need. The Chicago panel approached 
it from the technical underwriting side. 
which, of course, bears on the social 
solution. 

Mr. Thaler outlined the increase in 
cost due to age and income, inherent in 
the high limits of major medical ex- 
pense; the Prudential’s concept of a 
major medical expense in relation to 
the family deductible: that company’s 


method of providing extension benefits 
only in case of total disability. He men- 
tioned the Prudential’s booklet, “Rec- 
ord of Major Medical Expense,” in 
which each item of such expense might 
be recorded. 

Another viewpoint was the Connecti- 
cut General’s concept of writing catas- 
trophe medical only where the com- 
pany had a primary plan in force, and 
applying the deductible on top of the 
primary benefits to avoid duplication. 
Mr. Probst also warned about dangers 
of anti-selection by an owner of small 
businesses who would spend a year’s 
premium unhesitatingly to obtain cov- 


erage for a substantial claim of his own 
that he knew was pending. The Con- 
necticut General refuses to write a 
standard catastrophe plan where the 
primary plan carries inadequate bene- 
fits for the locality and industry. 
“AI” Wilson, who pioneered this line 
with the Liberty Mutual, gave an in- 
teresting breakdown of claims showing 
that the percentage of loss is highest 
in items of high frequency, and that 
losses could be expected to increase 
during the second and third years on 
first-class claims. He showed why in 
the major expense field it was imprac- 
tical to tie liability to the concept of 











efforts of Mr. S. T. A.* 





The BIG MAN to us is YOU- 
Mr. S. T. A.” 





Are you one of the forgotten men in the insurance 
business? When did a field man visit you last? If you 
are not getting the service you need, why not try 
SELECTED service? We don’t want to be the biggest 
company in the business, but in our own modest way 
and territory, we can give you the kind of service you 
want. Our business has grown primarily from the 


*SMALL TOWN AGENT 











Licensed in: Connecticut * Delaware * District of Columbia + Maryland 
New Jersey * Pennsylvania - Rhode Island * West Virginia 
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disease contracted during the policy 
term or to disability. Mr. Wilson’s dis- 
cussion of this issue is classic and 
should be a first reference for anyone 
thinking of taking his company into 
this field. His slant on policyholder re- 
action is especially broad and sound. 
He also discusses the technical difficul- 
ties in extended coverage, that is, cover- 
age for illnesses after the policy has 
lapsed but on which there were ex- 
penses at the time it lapsed. (Note: 
The Liberty Mutual, so far, has ef- 
fected no cancellations. ) 


Fire: 


The Gandelman Case 


HE case of Gandelman v. Mercan- 

tile Ins. Co., review of which has 
been denied by the U. S. Supreme 
Court, does not prove that the agent’s 
binder-right no lenger exists. The cir- 
cumstances are “not at all comparable 
to the ordinary transactions of the fire 
insurance business where an agent hav- 
ing authority so to do orally binds a 
risk and fixes the liability of a com- 
pany even before a policy is issued pro- 
vided such binding is prior to the loss,” 
states Walter H. Bennett, general coun- 
sel, National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

In this instance the National Fire 
had asked the agent to relieve the com- 
pany of part of its liability and seek 
contributing insurance elsewhere. The 


agent, who also was the agent for the 
Mercantile and the Reliance, proceeded 
to try to obtain insurance from those 
companies. Before he could contact the 
insured the latter had had a fire. And 
before the fire or delivery of the new 
policies Gandelman had asked the 
agent for $25,000 additional insurance, 
to which the agent replied, “Okay, Sid- 
ney, you’re covered.” 

But Gandelman had made no at- 
tempt, in the first place to get this ad- 
ditional coverage, so that no insurance 
had been brought into existence so far 
as the $25,000 was concerned. Neither 
had any coverage been brought into ex- 
istence under the substituted National 
Fire contract or those in the Mercan- 
tile and the Reliance since there had 
been no time for the agent to obtain 
consent of Gandelman to the change, 
i.e., there had been no mutual consent 
and hence no contract. 

Of course, National Fire paid its total 
obligation under its original fire policy: 
that was the only fire policy in ex- 
istence. 

Even if the new policies had been 
brought into being, “. . . the plaintiff 
(Gandleman) would not be entitled to 
recover on all the policies. . . . ‘An 
agent . . . has no authority to insure 
property already destroyed; and a pol- 
icy written and intended as a substitute 
for a subsisting policy in any company, 
but not delivered, and of which the 
assured has no knowledge until after 
the property is destroyed by fire, is not 


DIRECTORS HEAD COLONIAL LIFE CAMPAIGN 





Non-officer members of the board directed a recent Colonial Life sales 
campaign in what was said to be the first time directors of a life company 
actively participated in such a production effort. Shown from left to right 
are: George R. Beachm president, Provident Institution for Saving, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Colonial President Richard B. Evans; Judge Ernest J. Heppen- 
heimer, founder of the company and board chairman; and Paul R. 
Scheerer, who is the president of the Newark Milk & Cream Company. 
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a valid contract of insurance,’” said 
the federal district court, quoting Kerr 
v. Milwaukee Mechanics Ins. Co. 

G. L. Scott, secretary, Mercantile of 
America, has sent a letter similar in 
content to the above explanation to all 
its agents. See “Verdict” in this month’s 
issue for a full discussion. 


Life: 


Answering a Question 


ORMER New York Assemblyman 

John J. Lamula, a Metropolitan Life 
policyholder, was concerned when he 
found out that the company had made 
a loan of $9,750,000 on five oil tankers 
chartered to a subsidiary of the Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey and who were 
part of the tanker transactions now be- 
ing investigated by a Senate Committee. 
Representing himself as chairman of 
the Metropolitan Policyholders’ Protec- 
tive League he wrote to Metropolitan 
Life’s President Uharles G. Taylor, Jr., 
informing him of the League’s concern 
“about the secret manipulations behind 
the scenes for this fast and loose loan 
of policyholders’ money in a speculative 
venture.” 

Mr. Lamula also inquired as to 
whether the loan was “made in viola- 
tion of the New York law governing 
insurance company investments.” 

President Taylor’s letter of explana- 
tion to Mr. Lamula stated in full: 


“The loan of Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. on the tankers about which you 
inquire was made in the ordinary course 
of business, primarily on the security of a 
charter if these boats to a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. The 
charter hire was more than sufficient to 
pay interest and principal on the loan and 
was assigned to Metropolitan as security 
for the loan and that Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey guaranteed the charter of its 
subsidiary. The interest on this loan was 
regularly paid and the principal amount 
has been paid in full to the company. 

“Metropolitan had no connection what- 
ever with the transaction other than to 
make the loan on the security of the 
charter above referred to. The legal phases 
of the transaction were approved by our 
own counsel as well as by competent out- 
side counsel. 

“The loan was strictly in compliance 
with the Insurance Laws of the State of 
New York and the company has been the 
subject of a regular examination by the 
New York State Insurance Department 
since the loan was made. Another regular 
examination is now in progress and the 
examiners of the department have been 
given a complete memorandum in regard 
to this transaction. 

“We have made other loans on tankers 
chartered to responsible oil companies. 
Our business with these companies is con- 
fidential and we are not at liberty to give 
you a list of these loans. However. these 
transactions are all subiect to review of 
the New York State Insurance Department 
which receives the minutes of the finance 
and investment committee authorizing all 
loans made by this company.” 
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Ocean Marine: 


Construction Tonnage 


LOYD’S Register reports more mer- 

4 chant tonnage under construction 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
at the year-end of 1951 than at any time 
in the last 30 years. Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland led all other nations 
in tonnage under construction, launch- 
ings, in volume of tankers under con- 
struction and in motor ship tonnage be- 
ing constructed. 


Personalities: 


Regional Managers 


WO regional managers have been 

added to the staff of The Spectator. 
In the Southeastern territory, A. Wilbur 
Nelson (see cut, right) will be con- 
nected with The Spectator in a business 
and editorial capacity. William J. 
Smyth (shown right) will cover the six 
New England states. 

Mr. Nelson is well known to the in 
surance fraternity for his syndicated 
columns on insurance and for his maga- 
zine articles. His insurance journalism 
career began a few years after his dis- 
charge from the Navy as an ensign in 
World War I. His column on insurance 
first appeared in Hearst newspapers 
and then in the New York Herald Trib- 
une. Later, he was assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the National Board of 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE * ORLANDO, FLA. 





NEW SPECTATOR FIELD APPOINTMENTS 





A. WILBUR NELSON 


Fire Underwriters for eight years, was 
also director of the “Keep Well Cru- 
sade” advertising program of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance and then director 
of services and promotion of the Insti- 
tute. Prior to joining The Spectator, he 
was insurance account executive for the 
William Von Zehle & Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 

William J. Smyth is a graduate of St. 
Bonaventure University in Olean, New 





ae 
WILLIAM J. SMYTH 


York. He served in an Army anti-air- 
craft unit during World War II, and for 
several years was with the federal gov- 
ernment as deputy collector for the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. He then be- 
came associated with Racing Drivers 
Club, Inc., Madison Square Garden, 
New York, as auditor. Before coming to 
The Spectator, he was sales manager of 
a Lincoln-Mercury agency in Newburgh, 
New York. 
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Registered Life Protection 


Republic National 


Life Insurance Company 


Theo. P. Beasley, President 


personal insurance service! 
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Home Office: Dallas 


in force exceeds $360,000,000.00 
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PROVIDENT PROGRESS 





During 1951 


Life Insurance in Force gained . . $124,253,208.00 


Accident and Health Premium 
Income increased. ... . $ 5,529,919.85 





Life Insurance in Force 
1931 MiB $58,230,667.00 
194| Si $176,406,810.00 $889,277,774.00 
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Accident & Health Premiums 
1931 MN $4,276,060.54 
194| i $8,768 564.37 $33,784,242.23 
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Another good year built on specially designed Provident plans and an 
outstanding field organization to-sell them. We extend our congratulations 
on this 1951 production record to all Provident producers and brokers 
in 44 states and Canada. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 
Jal Hed 1887... 65th Year...1952 














MORE STOCKHOLDERS 


MORE POLICY BUYERS 
THE |. C. T. GROUP 


Is owned by more than 125.000 members of the highly skilled, 
well-paid A.F. of L. Unions 


The I. C. T. Group 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF TEXAS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF TEXAS 


CONTINENTAL FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE CORP. 


Dallas, Texas 


OWNED BY MEMBERS OF THE A.F.OF L. 


€IFEwS 459 




















Out this month .. . 


THE SPECTATOR FIRE INDEX 


Send your order and $2.50 in now, without delay 
to be sure that you get your copy. 
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Life: 


Policyholders’ Publication 


E have at hand the first issue of 

The New England Almanack, a 
publication for policyholders of the New 
England Mutual. The Almanack will 
appear quarterly in a four-page two- 
color format and will be included with 
premium notices. 

Editorial content features a case his- 
tory based on the actual financial cir- 
cumstances of a typical New England 
Mutual policyholder, a pictorial feature 
devoted to prominent policyholders, 
health hints, and articles touching gen- 
erally on the company and life insur- 
ance. Circulation is expected to exceed 
a million copies annually. 

It is the purpose of The Almanack 
to help make the policyholders feel 
“they belong,” cultivate their interest 
and loyalty, promote conservation, and 
uncover sales leads. 

The Spectator congratulates New 
England Mutual on this worthwhile ser- 
vice. It’s a step in policyowner rela- 
tions that might well he followed by 
other companies. 


Life: 


Actuaries in Demand 


NE of the few colleges in the coun- 

try offering training in actuarial 
science is the University of Wisconsin. 
Recently Professor Robert FE. Larson 
of the University’s School of Commerce 
reported that it’s a tough job to fill 
the insurance companies’ demands for 
actuaries. 

According to the professor, many stu- 
dents who have a mastery of math are 
overlooking this special field of mathe- 
matical science. Right now he has 
more requests than he can haidle for 
top mathematics students to fill actu- 
arial assignments. 

Many life insurance company presi- 
dents are actuaries and the majority 
of those following that profession are 
top officers in their companies. We 
hope that more college vocational di- 
rectors will point out the excellent pos- 
sibilities in the actuarial profession to 
students with special aptitude for 
mathematics. 


Occan Marine: 


Noronic Claims 


T is understood that 90 per cent of 

the claimants represented by the 
Noronic Survivors Committee will ac- 
cept the offer made recently by the Can- 
ada Steamship Lines, Ltd., to settle all 
claims arising out of the Sept. 17, 1949, 
disaster when the Noronic burned at a 
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Toronto dock with 524 aboard. The 
offer was for $2,150,000, largest such 
sum in marine history. 

The company has stipulated that all 
claimants must accept the offer without 
prejudice or admission of guilt by the 
company, or the offer will be with- 
drawn. There are 110 death claims to 
be settled, of which 89 are concerned 
with this offer. 


Fire-Casualty: 


First All-Risk Claims 


LAIMS for landslide and rain 
water damage were the first sub- 
stantial claims reported under Atlantic 


Companies’ all-risk dwelling endorse- 


ment. 
The landslide damage’ was for $12,- 
000 from torrential rains washing out 





ROBERT C. REAM, Chairman 


a retaining wall and undermining a 
house in the Los Angeles area. One 
thousand dollars rain water damage was 
also from that region. 

Prior to 1950 when this cover was 
introduced homeowners could not gen- 
erally get either of these covers. 


Ocean Marine: 


Mine Losses Down 


TABLE has been compiled by 
Lloyd’s List, of London, and for- 
warded by our London correspondent, 
giving details of the vessels, of 500 tons 
gross and over, lost or damaged by 
mines or underwater explosions in 1951. 
The number of such casualties was six, 
by far the smallest number of any post- 
war year. The lessening of the mines 
risk to shipping in European and Medi- 





terranean waters may be gauged from 
the following yearly totals of the ships 
lost or damaged: 


eee ey | 
1946.......36 i 
1947.......43 1951 1 
ee 


Of last year’s mine casualties, five 
occurred in the North Sea, off the Con- 
tinental coast. In four cases the casu- 
alty position was off, or south of, the 
Dutch coast; the other case was a ves- 
sel mined near Borkum Island on the 
last day of the year. The remaining 
casualty took place in the Bay of Bis- 
cay. All the vessels concerned were of 
foreign nationality, namely, two French, 
two German, one Finnish and one 
Chilean. In addition to the above, mine 
casualties were reported to eight vessels 
of under 500 tons gross. 


EDWARD L. MULVEHILL, President 


AMERICAN REINSURANCE GROUP 


Financial Statements as of December 31, 1951 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office ............. 


United States Government Bonds ... 
State and Municipal Bonds ...... 


I INS Sec i cxcccvaneeneesWe aol 
American Reserve Insurance Company Capital Stock 3,638,371 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks ..... 


Common Stocks ........ 
2 ars 


AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS 

itech $ 3,737,019 Cash in Banks and Office .. salu 6 lala Rk aun ca 
18,732,089 United States Government Bonds 8,022,744 

py State and Municipal Bonds ......... 1,826,563 

oe 31 Canal "438 Re a ee 368,390 
Lita we aes 2,952,100 i EE Sener ae 390,500 
. 10,866,930 INE IIIS oct 5 ee ed Sad euks 2,226,225 

278,056 


Balances due from Ceding Companies (not over 





SN oinG. ds ce ckacesesnseteanne eeu 59,131 90 d d 963,083 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 A ry el . . 
oe ong l- de oie ies hae OUGAEE 1,516,499 ccrued Interest ................ eee seen. 55,855 
Accrued Interest .... mp i ee ene 115,326 TOTAL ADMITTED 15,278,750 
Other Admitted Assets Ee 131,907 ED ASSETS ........... ++ + $15,278, 
TOTAL ADMITTED  aaeivens haderataraeed $48,082,190 LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses ................. $20,018,445 Reserve for Outstanding Losses ................ $ 1,714,776 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ................ 7,996,921 Reserve for Unearned Premiums ............---- 9,062,243 
Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 1,640,304 Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 425,462 
a Commissions, Taxes and Other 1.494.214 Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities 311,012 
ehistate Tesme ""$ 1,000,000 wii Voluntary Reserve ..............--- $ 200,000 
Re .. 4,000,000 GRE s vciaccevacewsencas ... 1,000,000 
Net Surplus .... . 11,932,306 Wet Ta so nkide sks vdesowsecesee 2,565,257 
SNE 1G FOIOER, 6.5.50 cise es cvccaeenneses 16,932,306 : 9 
gn we DOR. <cnceswus vse ceeienee ees 3,765,257 
$48,082,190 Surplus to Policyholders 
Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance Com- $15,278,750 


missioners Basis. On basis of December 31, 1951 market quotations 
for bonds and stocks owned (other than stocks of affiliate) Total 
Assets would be $47,546,478 and Surplus to Policyholders 
$16,396,594. 

Securities carried at $821,602 in above statement are deposited as 
required by law. The sum of $1,640,304 held in trust for the pay- 
ment of certain losses is included in ‘‘Cash’’ and reflected in 
‘Reserves for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties."’ 





Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners Basis. On basis of December 31, 1951 market quotations 
for bonds and stocks owned Total Assets would be $15,026,806 and 
Surplus to Policyholders $3,513,313. 

Securities carried at $253,289 in above statement are deposited as 


required by law. 


MULTIPLE LINE REINSURANCE 


CASUALTY e FIDELITY e 


SURETY e 


FIRE e MARINE e ALLIED LINES 


99 John Street, New York 38, New York 
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a 78 days, some 7900 district -— 
agents of The Prudential Insur- Ge 
ance Co. who had been out on strike one 
(see The Spectator, January, page 18) = 
the Union (AFL) had agreed on a wer 
two-year contract on February 12. ip 
The agreement was then ratified by = 
the union membership in 35 states and wal 
the District of Columbia. However, cer- eat 
tain grants to the agents must be ap- ~ 
proved by the Wage Stabilization Board ance 
and the State Insurance Departments. sg 
All district agents, regardless of . 
whether they went out on strike or Re bon: 
not, were granted compensation in- insu 
creases and employee welfare benefits @eCNrtesw’ poss 
averaging $5.45 per week, the major an 
item being a flat cash allowance of ton 
$4.50 weekly. Contributions made by deve 
the agents to the company’s retirement First of all there was the uncertainty out under 65 policies totals $410,000. _ 
plan between January 1, 1951, and No- in the measurement of the risks. Ac- Thirty-three people were killed in this _ 
vember 30, 1951, were refunded, the cording to Committee Chairman Ray catastrophe. Claims arising from the ow 
average amount being about $150 per D. Murphy, executive vice-president, second Elizabeth crash on January 22 ch ' 
agent. The present contributory pen- the Equitable Society, the plan as in which 30 died, have increased to ' fb 
sion plan is being retained. drawn up was necessarily only a par- $870,000 under 96 policies. 
Other features of the new contract tial pooling of risk and did not provide in 
include a liberalization of vacation and a means of meeting all death claims in —- 
other working conditions, arbitration of the event of sweeping atomic bombing. Patman Report wy 
grievances, and permission for agents It was felt by the committee that there ye a 
to engage in Saturday and Sunday might be some misunderstanding on the S ee Se ee — 
“outside” work under certain circum- part of the public that the atomic haz- eas See Set oe wwe 
ndhees and Debt Management, Texas Repre- cont 
Prudential spokesmen say that the BUTSITS NNER BEEN sentative Wright Patman wanted first- men 
costs to the cotupany Onder tie new hand observations on the Treasury and that 
pregram will be ae $4.500.000 an. Federal Reserve System operations in the 
nually, and they point out that this is the fields of monetary control and pub- ~- 
the identical amount offered by the lic debt management. One of his main resu 
company to the unien during senttie: prnage ye the life reget conga com 
ee . with ¢ ile company executives an- pre: 
eo won nel tha outbreak of ard was more fully covered than the swering a pl sent out by the com 
; limitations of the plan would permit. House Subcommittee. A 
Therefore it was decided that in the Virtually all of the executives who nite 
Pooling Agreement 00 nope such an interpretation _ replied pointed out that, as trustees of stri 
| by December, a tentative plan for a | ie = “Soom the committee has og ge i — ye grin i b ; 
nk eaeeninal Se sever Gee war - S, . jective o t leir policy with respect to r€ 
sollainaiiie hazard for life insurance passin yh. ogg een ieee me ee ia “4 
was drawn up by the Joint Committee we defined i tae — aa es ‘_e re = 
on War Problems (LIAA-ALC). Notice = rweger oe See ae 
came during the past month that the ° sn cn oe rs ay “ nagser ee 
plan has been withdrawn pending fur- Catastrophe Claims tence we es : wan — 
: 2 oo ife insurance to policyholders. 
~ ——- of the — Last month we reported catastrophe The replies of the life insurance ex- . 
As individual company consideration claim payments resulti yo air- ition t 
was given to the plan as drawn up, it line pis mgr Euebon, a des he ert a, "’ ae igen 8 dic. 
a — that there would be the figures are in on a third crash in me ae fronted pig ate pe - 
considerable difficulty in arriving at a Elizabeth which oc aire “Sesh 4a 
generally acceptable plan. : ll. At this come ae pdb Bre yo once ged oe — ts tha 
proposed to the life companies pro 
should be fully marketable. Some an- im 
_ — — swered that the bond issue should be par 
Monthly purchases of life insurance for January in each of the last three years inaligible fer puschase by commescies of 
were reported by the Life Association as follows: banks. tive 
: nniecieine Representative Patman also asked It 
(000,000 Omitted) the company executives to describe the by 
— policy of their individual companies as wa 
1952 1951 1950 1952 from 1951 to portfolio changes, first of all from bal 
Ordinary $1,466 $1,352 $1,140 plus 8%, World War II to pre-Korea and then me 
Group 183 285 187 nll, from the outbreak of the Korean I 
Industrial 382 395 423 —3 hostilities. cat 
Total $2,031 $2,032 $1,750 —0 Many of the replies seemed to indi- the 
pan cate that an important objective of 
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ynvestment policy is to aid in meeting 
the capital requirements of the na- 
tional economy as they develop. There 
was also the reminder that during 
Worid War II that the life companies 
invested heavily in Government bonds 
to aid war financing. Then, in the post- 
war period funds moved on to meet 
private sectors of the economy. After 
the Korean fighting started, life insur- 
ance investments shifted to defense and 
defense-supporting production. 

As a result of the unpegging of the 
bond market in March, 1951, the life 
insurance companies were faced with 
possible losses on their marketable Gov- 
ernment securities in case of sale. Ques- 
tioned as to the importance of this 
development, many of the company ex- 
ecutives stated that the prospect of 
losses upon the sale of Governments, 
below par, eliminated further disposals 
of such securities completely or reduced 
them substantially. 

It was pointed out by a majority of 
the executives that the withdrawal of 
support of Governments at fixed prices 
and the subsequent decline in the prices 
of Government securities have been of 
tremendous importance, in that it has 
become impossible for companies to 
continue with making forward invest- 
ment commitments on the assumption 
that their holdings of Governments were 
the equivalent of cash and could be 
liquidated at known fixed prices. The 
result indicated was that life insurance 
companies were obliged to look to their 
present flow of cash to take care of 
commitments. 

Answers to the questionnaires defi- 
nitely pointed out that the companies 
strive to maintain what they regard as 
a proper balance in their portfolios as 
between the different classes of invest- 
ment holdings. Most of the replies in- 











dicated that when World War II ended, 
Government bonds made up too large 
a proportion of life insurance assets, so 
that from the viewpoint of striving for 
proper portfolio balance as well as to 
improve investment return, most com- 
panies believed it necessary to dispose 
of Government bonds as other attrac- 
tive investment opportunities appeared. 
It was also the general consensus that 
by the end of 1950 insurance companies 
were reaching the limits of portfolio 
balance in their holdings of residential 
mortgage loans. 

Finally, many of the executives indi- 
cated that life insurance companies, by 
the very nature of their business, are 





OPEN HOUSE FOR NEW WASHINGTON NATIONAL OFFICE 





Pictured above is the new seven-story home office building of The Washing- 
ton National Insurance Company, Evanston, Illinois, which was recently 
dedicated. The seven-story structure is on Chicago Ave. in Evanston. 


ONE SCORE AND TEN FOR OCCIDENTAL PRESIDENT 





Celebrating his thirtieth anniversary in Occidental family, Horace W. 
Brower, president of the California life company, (right) was guest of 
honor recently at a surprise luncheon given by his associates, including 
W. B. Stannard, vice president, shown tendering his congratulations. 
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long-term investors and that invest- the 1950 volume, and corporation insur- ary; Philip M. L. Forsberg, M.D., medi- mo! 
ments are made to obtain a continuing ance increased from $29 million in 1950 cal director; H. H. Amsden, M.D., asso- Gil 
income and are normally held to ma- to almost $38 million last year. ciate medical director; Raymond S. Wo 
turity if the return is sufficient. United States Life was licensed to do Sibley, assistant treasurer and assistant Wa 
business in California and will com- secretary. era 
‘ mence sales activity as soon as general The Board of Insurance Commission- pre 
No Union agents are appointed . . . The company ers of Texas has approved an increase ter. 
Two major tests on union represen- stands among the leading 75 life com- in the capital of Reserve Life, Dailas, < 
tation of Metropolitan Life agents panies in insurance in force, and among from $500,000 to $1,000,000 cee Tee Ric 
were met in Connecticut and Ohio with the first 25 companies in group life increase was authorized by a recent in 
majorities of the agents voting against business. special meeting of company directors sha 
joining a union. The results of the Harry Barsantee was promoted to the c+. ae entire amount of the capital sha 
Connecticut election showed 234 agents post of associate manager of the public of Reserve Life, $1,000,000 in U. S. and 
voting “no union” as compared with information and advertising department Government Bonds, is on deposit with I 
187 favoring representation by the In- of The Travelers Insurance Companies. the Treasurer of Texas ose Bee deposit cla 
surance & Allied Workers Organizing Stuart F. Conrod was elected vice- is made voluntarily by the company in sha 
Committee, C. I. O. In the Ohio elec- president and actuary, Loyal Protective compliance with a Texas law which oe 
tion the “See walea!” wale seen<diieen bw Life . . . James T. Smith was elected provides that once such a deposit is lice 
given by - ; ; < ; ; 
495 agents as opposed to 291 who pte vice-president in charge of the universal made, it may never be withdrawn by stal 
their vote for the IAWOC. division of Atlantic Life . - Robert E. the company, but must remain intact sin 
Murphy was elected executive vice-pres- for the protection of policyholders bus 
ident, California Western States Life while the company is in existence. Col 
pan . .. He retains the title of Manager of Capital and surplus funds of Reserve 
Com y Notes Agencies. : Life now amount to $5,020,458.15, with 
USINESS insurance written in 1951 Five home office promotions were an- total assets amounting to $20,112,- 
by The Mutual Benefit, Newark, nounced by United Life and Accident: 725.94 .. . The company is domiciled 
totaled $48,086,031 on 1599 lives . . William D. Haller, executive vice-presi- in Texas and operates in 38 states and 
This was an increase of 40.17% in vol- dent and agency manager; Robert D. the District of Columbia . . . It is one of 
ume and 58.96% in lives over 1950 and Fletcher, vice-president and treasurer; the leading companies in its volume of 
represented 18.6% of the company’s F. Edward Rushlow, vice-president and accident, health and hospitalization in- 
total new insurance sales in 1951. . . claims manager; Arthur H. Nelson, sec- surance in force, and now ranks fourth saonp 
Gains as high as 500% over 1950 busi- retary and comptroller; Warren E. Cut- in the country in premium volume of ™ 
ness insurance volume were reported by ting, superintendent of agents. this type of protection for individuals 
45 of the company’s 72 agencies . Reelected officers: John V. Hanna, and family groups. _ 
Partnership insurance almost doubled president; Douglas B. Whiting, actu- Officers of Reserve Life: C. A. Sam- Tok 
ele 
———— Ric 
Ha 
xe a nal 
- Established Hu 
eee “ ™ u 
Fifty-Eighth Year of ma 
a7] 
= 
Dependable Service aes 
pre 
. . * The State Life Insurance Compan Cor 
The outstanding service rendered by has paid $176,000,000 to Feliecneats ys 
Monumental Agents throughout the and Beneficiaries since organization All 
. September 5, 1894 . . . The Company Jac 
years has established an excellent repu- i| also holds over $77,000,000 in Assets Cre 
tation f : : for their benefit . . . Policies in force of | 
or this Company ameng its a number 102,000 and Insurance in / 
thousands of policy-owners. force is over $212,700.000 . . . The Ch: 
State Life offers Splendid Agency pre 
Opportunities — with liberal contract, Ch. 
MONUMENTAL LIFE and up-to-date training and service 2nc 
; facilities — for those qualified. tar 
INSURANCE COMPANY ap] 
cie: 
HOME OFFICE —- CHARLES & CHASE STREETS — BALTIMORE bk ¢ bg Ww I 
ele 
rec 
CHARTERED THE STATE LIFE | Mi 
we: 
INSURANCE COMPANY Cal 
Indianapolis, Indiana of : 
A Murtvat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 we 
wil 
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C. C. Bradley, S. J. 


mons, president; 


Gilbert, C. C. Yost, Gladys Anderson, 


Wofford Humphries, vice-presidents; 
Wallace Savage, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel; Frank H. Oshlo, vice- 
president and actuary; Dr. David Car- 
ter, medical director. 

Stockholders of Southern Aid Life, 
Richmond, Va., approved an increase 
in the company’s outstanding stock 
shares from 15,000 shares to 30,000 
shares .. . James T. Carter is president 
and general counsel. 

Directors of Philadelphia Life de- 
clared a stock dividend of 5% (50¢ per 
share) of the par value of the stock 

. . Occidental Life of California was 
licensed to transact business in the 
states of Florida, Georgia, and Wiscon- 
sin . . . The company now transacts 
business in 38 states, the District of 
Columbia, six provinces in Canada, the 


ta a, 
& = 


territories of Hawaii and Alaska, the 
Philippines and in Hong Kong. 

Two new directors were named and 
seven executive promotions were an- 
nounced at The Lincoln National: 
John A. Mayer and H. Lewis Rietz, 
elected to the board of directors; Mr. 
Rietz was promoted to vice-president; 
Harry A. Cochran, Jr., M.D., was 
named a medical director; Norman F. 
Buck, William G. Cook, Robert C. 
Hughes, and Charles N. Walker were 
made assistant actuaries; Harry D. 
Griffiths was made a divisional man- 
ager in the mortgage loan department. 

Clarence A. Jackson, executive vice- 
president, Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce, was elected president of 
American United Life .. . J. Howard 
Alltop was elected secretary . . . Mr. 
Jackson succeeds the retiring Leslie E. 
Crouch who will continue as a member 
of the board of directors. 

At New England Mutual, Homer C. 
Chaney, C.L.U., was elected 2nd vice- 
president and director of agencies; 
Charles F. Collins, C.L.U., was elected 
2nd vice-president and agency secre- 
tary; William C. Gentry, C.L.U., was 
appointed associate director of agen- 
cies. 

Kenneth B. Skinner, C.L.U., was 
elected vice-president and agency di- 
rector, Southland Life . . . William B. 
Minehan was named secretary, North- 
western Mutual, and Charles B. Mc- 
Caffrey was appointed assistant director 
of agencies . . . Robert E. Dineen, who 
for the past year has held the title of 
secretary with that of vice-president, 
will devote himself to the increasing 


duties of vice-president in the insur- 
ance sections of the company. 

Charles A. Foehl, Jr., treasurer of 
Williams College, was elected a direc- 
tor of Berkshire Life . Hiram S. 
Hart was elected agency vice-president, 
that company . . . Stanley C. Newton 
was named superintendent of agencies. 

Reliance Life elected Vice-Presidents 
Robert C. Kneil, Glenn G. - Lamar, 
Frank G. Whitbread, and Actuary G. 
Robert Mullans as directors of that 
company . . . Also elected a director 
was Joseph D. Frank, 
The Lincoln National. 


vice-president, 


One new director and four officers 
elected at Occidental Life of California: 
Sam Husbands, president, Transamer- 
ica Corp., elected to the board; George 
D. Bjurman, elected vice-president; 
Powell E. Smith, counsel; A. Parker 
Wraith, associate counsel; Tom Hes- 
sion, assistant secretary; William M. 
Mark, assistant secretary. 

James A. Ballew, staff writer on The 
Travelers’ Protection, was appointed 
editor, Manager’s Magazine and Dis- 
trict Management published by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. 


Prudential security plans sell because they serve 








J ack DORN’s Group insur- 
ance, available through his em- 
ployer’s cooperation, gives him 
added family protection in event 
of his death and funds to help 
pay the costs of personal or fam- 
ily disability. This protection 
strengthens Jack’s security, re- 
lieves his worry. The result is 
that he’s a better employee, be- 
cause his morale and coopera- 
tion are improved, his efficiency 
and production increased. 


THIS IS THE PLAN... 


FOR JACK— FOR JACK AND 
$1500 Life Insur- HIS FAMILY— 
ance : 
$1500 Acciden- $150 Medical 
tal Death & Dis- Expense 
memberment. $8 daily Hospi- 
$25 Weekly Ac- tal Expense 
cident & Sick $200 Surgical 
Benefit Expense 


Tom Hallet, the insurance man 
who sold this Group plan, says, 
“There’s real profit in Group 
sales. And thanks to Prudential’s 
all-’round service to policyhold- 
ers — particularly the prompt 
payment of claims—you'll find 
Prudential Group easier to sell. 
Prudential service sells Group 
—helps you keep it sold.” 


For top-notch Group service call 
The Prudential Agency nearest 
you. 


The above facts are based on an actual 
case, but of course frue identities are not 
given. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
Newark, N. J. 


Houston, Texas 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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HEN five days out of a 21-day 

business month is devoted to acci- 
dent and health insurance — with no 
other subject holding the concentrated, 
continued attention of any underwrit- 
ing group for even one day—you can 
call that month Accident & Health 
Month, we think. And that was Febru- 
ary, 1952. You could almost go a step 
further and call it Group A & H Month 
for both the Bureau of A & H Under- 
writers and the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference stressed group 
lines. 

There were, of course, other events 
worthy of placing in the annals of our 
month-by-month history: Commissioner 
Cheek’s unique proposal to rewrite bu- 
reau regulations with cooperative bu- 
reau consultation, and without any new 
legislation . . . New York’s new $50- 
deductible comprehensive auto cover- 
age .. . the approval there of install- 
ment fire insurance payments and an- 
nual renewal policies . . . the proposal 
in Congress that insurers be penalized 
for insuring illegal narcotics . . . a host 
of legislative submissions and rate 
changes across the land . . . and the 
visit to the United States of the Second 
French Insurance Mission. 


Bills and Laws 


Among the legislative enactments and 
administrative rulings that may be con- 
sidered minor milestones are: the $50 
deductible endorsement to comprehen- 
sive automobile policies, available in 
New York State as of Feb. 25; the pro- 
posal in that state of a constitutional 
amendment permitting trial of many 
negligence cases without jury or be- 
fore special courts; the acceptance in 
New Jersey and New York of install- 
ment payment of term plans, and, in 
‘New York, of annual renewal plans; 
and the passage of a bill in New York 
requiring public buses to carry in- 
creased liability limits. 

Going through the daily reports on 
bills thrown into state legislative hop- 
pers, we find: 

On automobile insurance: A compul- 
sory bill in New Jersey, together with 
others increasing security requirements 
. . - bills in New York to increase re- 
quired limits for below-age-21 drivers 
and to take a census of auto owners 
carrying liability insurance . . . com- 
pulsory auto liability bills in Arizona, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Rhode Island 
and New York (one failed in Massa- 
chusetts) ... 

On disability insurance: Bills in New 
York requiring employers to pay the 
entire cost of cash disability benefits 
‘ another making an accident 
and/or health policy non-cancellable 
by the company after five years in 
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force . . . a bill in Rhode Island in- 
creasing weekly benefits under the mon- 
opolistic cash disability benefits law 
and also upping rates . . . a competi- 
tive cash disability benefit proposal in 
Michigan . . . similar bills in Arizona 
and Massachusetts .. . 

On workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance: A proposal in New York to strike 
out earning capacity as a basis for de- 
terming maximum award... 

On brokers’ fees: A bill in New York 
(condemned by many brokers in New 
York City) increasing New York City 
brokers’ license fees from $20 to $100. 


Rate Changes 


Here are some important rate revi- 
sions: On Pennsylvania workmen’s com- 
pensation, an average increase of 11 per 
cent ... in the same state, higher rates 
for $50-deductible collision, with in- 
creases averaging 14.2%, but partially 
offset by an average 11% cut in $100- 
deductible rates . . . in Virginia, a 
million-dollar saving to policyholders 
on fire insurance, the fifth rate-cut since 
1928 (includes a special discount to 
80%-coinsurance policyholders) ... a 
hike in collision rates of 20% in 
Illinois. 


Five Key Events 


A report similar in conclusion to that 
of the Industry Committee study in 
New York State, has been released bv 
five insurance organizations in New 
Jersey (the Association of Insurance 
Agents, Mutual Agents’ Association, 
New Jersey State Association of Mu- 
tual Fire Companies, Selected Risks 
Indemnity, and Insurance Women of 


N. J.). Supported by a number of other 
insurance and business organizations, 
the report studies the New Jersey auto 
accident statistics; urges legislation 
providing for license suspension, driver 
examination and re-examination, reci- 
procity as to security deposit, prohibi- 
tion of transfer of vehicle after an acci- 
dent and impoundment; proposes ex- 
tension of medical coverage, weekly in- 
demnity and death benefits to the in- 
sured auto owner’s wife and (in the 
case of medical payments) to all mem- 
bers of his household for all auto acci- 
dents, whether as a pedestrian or other- 
wise; concludes that neither the com- 
pensation system, compulsory insurance 
nor unsatisfied judgment funds are de- 
sirable or necessary. 

Another report worth studying is 
Commissioner Waldo C. Cheek’s re- 
quest to all companies and bureaus op- 
erating in North Carolina to get to- 
gether with him and formulate new 
rules and regulations regarding multi- 
ple-line jurisdiction and multi-peril un- 
derwriting authority. In a ruling on 
the Transportation Insurance Rating 
Bureau’s comprehensive dwelling pol- 
icy endorsement (see this issue, page 
53), the commissioner proposed that 
instead of jumping at the questionable 
conclusion that the law needs rewrit- 
ing, official administrators get together 
with companies and bureaus to make 
workable regulations under existing 
law. 

In New York State, Superintendent 
Alfred J. Bohlinger, as liquidator of the 
Preferred Accident, has filed a test suit 
against five leading broker associations 
(collectively called the Joint Council) 
at their urging, in order to determine 
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at law when liability (as to premiums) 
is cut off at liquidation, and also 
to clarify the broker’s fiduciary posi- 
tion. Charles P. Butler, former execu- 
tive vice-president, National Association 
of Insurance Agents and former deputy 
superintendent of insurance, is counsel 
for the brokers. 

Meanwhile, in Illinois, another ques- 
tion has already been resolved. The 
Sangamon County circuit court (Judge 
DeWitt Crow presiding) upheld In- 
surance Director J. Edward Day’s Sep- 
tember, 1951, approval of the 10% de- 
viation rate filing by the North America 
Companies for fire and extended cover- 
age in Cook County. The judge ruled 
that the Cook County Inspection Bu- 
reau had a right to appeal, contrary 
to the North America’s plea; but also 
decided that agency expense (anything 
claimed by the Chicago Insurance 
Board and various other agents’ assvo- 
ciations to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing) “bears a direct relation to the 
rate charge,” and so has a bearing on 
a deviation consideration; and that 
since no evidence had been presented 
proving to the director’s satisfaction 
that the rates were excessive, inade- 
quate or unfairly discriminatory, they 
must be assumed to be equitable in 
every respect, and so, legally permissi- 
ble. 

Finally, quite a stir is being created 
in ocean marine circles—not to men- 
tion banking circles, which is outside 
our domain—by a Congressional pro- 
posal that insurance companies cover- 
ing shipments later found to contain 
illegal narcotics be held responsible for 
same and fined a minimum of $50,000. 
Article on page 10 indicates why the 
proposal is considered ill-advised and 
unworkable, not to say, inequitable, al- 
though its intent to control such traffic 
is, of course, worthy of the support of 
everyone. 


The French Mission 


On February 25 the Second French 
Insurance Mission landed in_ the 
United States. Its purpose was to study 
recruiting, training, work organiza- 
tion, public relations. Chaired by M. 
Georges Tattevin, board chairman and 
president, Compagnie D’Assurances and 
president, Confiance and Patrimonies, 
the Mission included seven members 
who are here on behalf of the French 
Committee on Action for the Produc- 
tivity of Insurance. This Committee 
consists of more than 50 French domes- 
tic and foreign companies, operating in 
France. The Mission visited Chicago, 
Hartford, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, besides New York, where they 
spent sometime at the Insurance So- 
ciety, the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, the Association of Casualty 
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At the Insurance Society of New York, members of the French Insurance 
Mission (see adjoining column) studied the organization of the library 
and School courses (Cards on table show French titles of some textbooks). 
Picture shows Arthur Goerlich, dean of the School, talking to the group, 
while A. Leslie Leonard, educational assistant (at rear window), Ruby E. 
Church, assistant librarian (by hat-rack), Mabel B. Swerig, librarian 
(this side of Miss Church) look on. Two interpreters translate. M. Georges 
Tattevin, chairman of the Mission, is seen leaning forward attentively. 





Shown above are the six members of the contingent of French insurance 
men upon their arrival recently in New York City. They are (Il. to r.) 
the Messrs. Bougenot, Depoid, Tattevin, Leca, Bouveret and Fouchet. 
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& Surety Companies, the Institute of 
Life Insurance, the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, and the home 
offices of several companies. 

This Second Mission is non-govern- 
ment sponsored, while the first Mission 
which came here last year, was set up 
by E.C.A. The Committee sponsoring 
the Second Mission was established as 
a result of the findings of the first. 


Fires and Injuries 


The January fire loss for the country 
was given by the National Board as 
more than $74,155,000, a 7.9% jump 
over the same month 1951 and a 8.7% 
rise over December, 1951. If losses 
should continue at the same rate, 1952 
will record a new high in fire damage. 

On the personal injury side, the U. S. 
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Accident 
Insurance 








Department of Labor reported work in- 
juries to more than 2 million workers 
in 1951 or 9% above the 1950 total. 
Causes: high employment but also acci- 
dent frequency increase. 

Deaths totaled 16,000; some perma- 
nent injury was suffered in 91,000 in- 
stances; and in 1600 cases the injury 
permanently incapacitated the person 
from performing any gainful occupa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board of New York re- 
ported that its members lost $25,000,- 
000 on workmen’s compensation in 
1950. Effective January 1, this year, a 
profit or contingency provision of 2.5 
points will be incorporated in the rates 
with the approval of the New York in- 
surance department. 


The surest way to sell more of 
anything—accident insurance, arti- 
chokes or automobiles—is to offer 
the best quality product possible. 
one better than most of your com- 
petitors’. That’s what National of 
Hartford Agents get with our spe- 
cial, new “U-Write-It Plan”. For 
instance: 


I. The NATIONAL PROTECTOR AC- 
CIDENT POLICY puts them in a 
competitively superior position. 


2. They get everything needed to 
understand and sell Accident 
Insurance in our unique “U- 
Write-It Plan” kit. 


3. Our “U-Write-It Plan” lets 
their prospects set their own 
coverages and their own pre- 
mium .. . without high-pres- 
sure selling, confusion or 
wasted time. 


Remember . . . ‘most everyone is 
a prospect for Accident insurance. 
This means Dollars For You be- 
cause Accident premiums build up 
steadily and keep on renewing year 
after year. 

Our fieldmen, countrywide, are 
ready to show qualified agents the 
many advantages of the NATIONAL 
PROTECTOR ACCIDENT POLICY and 
the new idea for selling it — the 
“U-Write-It Plan”. 

It’s designed expressly for Prop- 
erty Insurance Agents. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 








Western Department, Chicago 
Pacific Department, San Francisco 
Canadian Department, Montreal 
Metropolitan Department, New York 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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The A & H Meetings 


A more determined lot of “deep-sea” 
divers than the present batch of A & H 
underwriters cannot be found this side 
of the Federal Security Administration 
offices. Having jumped almost en 
masse off of their respective “docks” 
into water which their forebears (and 
even some of the present-day group) 
for years did not dare so much as dip 
their big toes in, today they are swim- 
ming around enthusiastically if not 
merrily over inflationary rapids, into 
treacherous claim channels and around 
the skirts of governmental whirlpools. 

If you think this is poetic exaggera- 
tion, listen to the way Darre] O. Smith, 
vice-president, American Casualty, and 
Conference president, described group 
insurance, the fastest growing segment 
of the business, at the Chicago meeting 
of the H & A Underwriters Conference 
last month: 

“Ratios increased (in 1951) so we 
lowered rates and increased benefits. 
Expenses were higher so we increased 
commissions. The cost of medical ser- 
vices increased so we augmented the 
types of medical expense coverags writ- 
ten. During much of the year federal 
regulation seemed to prevent the writ- 
ing of additional group insurance so 
we wrote more than ever before . . . 
Group insurance men moved to the 
forefront in developing ulcers so com- 
pany after company, for the first time, 
started to write group business. It was 
a great year, but every indication points 
to 1952 as a greater year.” 

A lusty, “positive-accentuatin’ ” crowd 
met, appropriately enough, in a lusty, 
sprawling, growing city! In Chicago, 
the people whose ale-mellowed voices 
unceremoniously accompany the nos- 
talgic pianist between bites of a juicy 
quarter steer at Barney’s also know 
how to enjoy the quiet relaxation of 
impeccably served, wisely seasoned 
deviled crab at the Cape Cod Room in 
the Hotel Drake. 

And in Chicago you could hear the 
giant A & H companies exchanging 
ideas with a couple of young but hope- 
ful cooperative insurers from the mid- 
west plains or with an old-time fra- 
ternal now taking on _ hospitalization 
policies. A company, legendary to the 
life business, would be cocking a lis- 
tening, juvenile ear to what a thor- 
oughly seasoned but below-middle-age, 
multiple-line insurer was doing in the 
new field of hospitalization and medi- 
cal expense. 

They heard Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, 
head of the President’s new health com- 
mission, state that he told Mr. Truman 
he’d brook no political pressure, and 
that there has been none. They heard 
“Al” Wilson (A. M. Wilson) of Lib- 
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How to make a hit with your clients 


—Tell them about the new Additional Extended 
Coverage Endorsement! 

This new endorsement offers needed extra pro- 
tection to every private property owner who 
carries fire insurance with Extended Coverage 
Endorsement. Subject to the deductible clause, it 
covers against eight additional perils, including 
glass breakage, not insured under the Extended 
Coverage Endorsement. And it does all this for a 
premium so low that you can sell this endorsement 
as a real insurance “bargain’”’. 





You can get plenty of additional income with 
little additional effort from this Additional 
Extended Coverage Endorsement. Your local Fire 
Association-Reliance Field Man knows good ways 
to help you do it. Get in touch with him — or 
write us direct now. 

Head Offices: 401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
6, Pennsylvania. Branches located in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Dallas, New York, San Francisco, and 
Toronto, Claims and Settling Agents throughout 
the world. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 
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GET YOUR SHARE of INCOME 


From Insurance of 
Foreign Risks: 


Especially 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS 
TRADE, PROPERTY 


TRAVEL AND LIABILITY 


MANY OF YOUR CLIENTS need 
foreign insurance coverage. 
You can obtain complete 
American insurance protection 
for them. 


@FIRE 

@ MARINE 

© AUTOMOBILE 
@ CASUALTY 
oLiFE 





GET ACQUAINTED with our 
WORLDWIDE FACILITIES 


SPECIALISTS in the FOREIGN FIELD 





AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 


UNDERWRITERS 





102 Maiden Lane 
New York 5, N.Y. 


206 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 4, Cal. 


208 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


317 Barr Bidg. 
Washington 6, D.C, 


815 White Bidg. 
Seattle 1, Wash. 


612 So. Flower Street 
Los Angeles 17, Cal. 


Offices and Representatives Abroad 
To Service Your Clients 





erty Mutual modestly described “catas- 
trophe” medical problems solved and 
yet to be solved, ending on the warn- 
ing note that “the only thing I can not 
share with you is the fear and concern 
that arises in one’s quiet hours that 
after all the efforts some unforeseen 
happenstance will nullify all hope of 
progress and success. Your success in 
this field can quiet that fear.” They 
heard about the problems of rising 
costs, about the urgent necessity of co- 
operation now by the hospitals and 
doctors. 

Perhaps, most meaningful were the 
oft-repeated and sincerely spoken 
words, “Remember, this is only our ex- 
perience—we don’t claim to have all 
or even most of the answers—we’'d like 
your ideas.” 

And this was the keynote, too, of the 
earlier meeting at the Biltmore, New 
York City—of the Bureau of Accident 
& Health Underwriters. Gradually, you 
see more of the same faces at Confer- 
ence meetings and Bureau meetings. 
Gradually, the younger, up-and-at-’em 
companies that are beginning to talk 
as if they deserve to be heard (and 
they do) are exchanging Bureau opin- 
ion with the big-name insurers of Hart- 
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March 25 Marks 
+ 200th Anniversary of 
Mutual Insurance 
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America’s first Mutual Insurance 
Company was founded by Benjamin 
Franklin and associates on March 25, 
1752. During the intervening 200 
years, Mutual Insurance has devel- 
oped into one of our country’s most 
important institutions . . . sound in 
principle and offering safe, econom- 


ical protection. 


The high ideals of this American 
heritage have been continued by Mill 
Owners Mutual for over 77 years. 
Mill Owners Mutual, the Oldest 
National Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company West of the Mississipi. 


For information on profitable agency 
opportunities, write the home office 


today. 


MILL OWNERS 


“— Mutual 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office - Des Moines - 


ford and the rest of the East. And all 
of a sudden at Bureau meetings you 
hear the names of some big life com- 
panies bandied about .. . this one 
is thinking about entering A& H... 
that one is going to “wow” the business 
with its new contracts . . . three more 
have just “joined up.” 

And around the conference table are 
a couple of big casualty mutuals, some 
life insurers who a few years ago 
wouldn’t touch A & H with a 10-foot 
pole, and, of course, the traditional 
multi-line companies that had been 
marketing accident insurance when 
crossing the Great Divide was an ex- 
clusion as well as an adventure. 

They listened to the same problems 
in New York as they did in Chicago, 
but these days that’s not boredom even 
to the hardened conventioneer. Today, 
there’s always something new because 
there are always new faces, new ideas, 
new questions, and new things going 
on in the business. 


Company Notes 


Carl P. Rutledge, 57, president of the 
Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa, Des Moines, died at his 
home after a two-month illness .. . 
James A. Purdy, 63, vice-president of 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company, 
has died. Mr. Purdy suffered a heart 
attack in Detroit and died before he 
could be taken to a hospital . . . Mrs. 
Marjorie T. Burnett, assistant secretary 
of Rainier National Insurance Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., until her retire- 
ment last June, died after a short ill- 
ness ... John G. Harding, vice-presi- 
dent of the Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass., 
has retired as president of Western Ad- 
justment and Inspection Co., but will 
continue as a director ... E. A. Henne, 
vice-president of the America Fore 
Group, was elected president to succeed 
Mr. Harding . . . Curtis L. Reeves was 
elected assistant secretary of Provi- 
dence Washington Insurance Company, 
Providence, R. I. . . . Vice-President 
Fred A. Beckford has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of The Lumber 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. . . . Glenn Hines, assistant 
secretary of Associated General Fire, 
was elected a vice-president of Michi- 
gan Mutual Liability Company, Detroit, 
Mich. . . . Henry B. House, assistant 
secretary of Aetna Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., has been elected 
secretary of the company. L. Ray 
Ringer, educational director, was elect- 
ed assistant secretary ... W. Alpaugh, 
Jr., elected vice-president of the /nter- 
Ocean Reinsurance Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and C. W. Alpaugh has 
been named treasurer of the company. 
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YOUR PROFIT! 








The advertisement reproduced: here- 
with is making the rounds of your 
most likely prospects for Ocean Cargo 
Insurance—right now. It is appearing 
currently in major business and ex- 
port publications, coast to coast. It’s 
‘opening doors’’ for you... so that 
you can ‘‘walk in’’! Follow it up with 


personal solicitation! 





*THE 


MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 


Composed of the Following Companies: 
he American Insurance Company e American Eagle Fire Insurance Company e The Continental Insurance Company 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company e Firemen’s Insurance Company e Glens Falls Insurance Company 
The Hanover Fire Insurance Company 














WESTERN DEPARTMENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Building @ Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bldg. @ 140 Sansome Street ° Colman Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois New Orleans 12, Louisiana San Francisco 4, California 3 Seattle 4, Washington 





Offices in Principal Cities 


CtA@mee OCF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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HAT piscatorial odor wafting out 

of New England is not of clam 
chowder; it’s of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. Underwriters tentatively poke the 
statistical vats, gasp, and then clutch 
their respirators. Here’s a ladeful for 
your clinical analysis: 


Rates 


INCE 1939, according to the Na- 
tional Bureau, average rates have 
come down 39% on an equivalent cov- 
erage basis while benefits have gone 
up 30%. The reason for rate reduc- 
tions is attributed to “a marked de- 
cline in industrial injury frequency and 
severity to higher payrolls.” The rea- 
son for higher benefits is generally at- 
tributed to super-active legislators try- 
ing to keep the folks back home happy. 
It’s hard to argue against the increased 
benefits when you consider that average 
weekly factory earnings jumped from 
$23.19 in January, 1939, to $67.36 by 
January, 1952. Meanwhile the price 
index went from 100 to 232.2 in food, to 
206.8 in clothing, and to 139.2 in rent. 
But you could make a more sym- 
pathetic case out of the rate situation. 
Nineteen forty-eight was the best year 
in point of profitable volume: 470 mil- 
lion dollars (stock carriers) at an in- 
curred ratio of 60.9%. The last three 
years have been successively worse, 
however, with 1951 jumping into the 
low 70’s. That may be a good score in 
golf, but, Buster, it ain’t no way to 
stay healthy in Comp. Not when your 
permissible is in the neighborhood of 
60. Shades of 1935-36! The nut of the 
problem appears to rest in the hands 
of the rate-makers and the supervisory 
authorities where it always has rested. 


The Story 


“The National Council and the vari- 
ous independent bureaus apply to the 
policy year experience,” we are told, 
“a rate level adjustment factor derived 
from the latest available calendar year 
experience.” In Comp, notices of acci- 
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new england 


dents and claims come in frequently 
after the term of the policy has expired. 
A “policy year basis” then is one where 
the losses are allocated to the policies 
under which they are incurred. You 
need, therefore, two calendar years to 
pick up all of your experience which 
you have accumulated for all the poli- 
cies you issued in any one calendar 
year. The “pure premium” method of 
rate making—with its major emphasis 
on statistical analysis—is featured in 
Comp. It compares losses with units 
of exposure; it achieves rate equity 
among the risk classifications; and, sup- 
posedly, over-all adequacy. 

Now the problem, Mr. Anthony, is 
simply this: take this here aforemen- 
tioned “rate level adjustment factor,” 
with its emphasis on pure losses, in- 
troduce more of judgment element, and 
see if you can come up with a more 
realistic trend factor. This may sound 
familiar to the old-timers because it 


RECEIVES TROPHY 





Charles W. Campbell, manager of the 
Newark Agency, who accepted The Pru- 
dential’s highest annual field award on 
behalf of his many Newark associates. 


smacks of the contingency loading 
popular in the 30’s when traditional 
rate level adjustments couldn’t with- 
stand the strain of economic condi- 
tions. What it amounts to is: what 
with less malingering, increased pay- 
rolls, full employment and _ higher 
wages, Comp should be the one line 
where you’re OK. But instead what 
have you got? The better-than-normal 
experience of the late 40’s set up the 
lower rates just when experience turned 
sour. So you’re getting increased vol- 
ume on a low rate structure. 
Optimistic? 

If you're still optimistic, someone re- 
minds you of virtually unlimited medi- 
cal benefits on a rising cost market. 
Not that the Comp carriers want to 
make big money—they just want in- 
dustry (and indirectly the consumer 
of the product) to bear the cost of its 
injuries, which is precisely what the 
principle of this coverage is under the 
private enterprise system. 


Markets 


RODUCERS are noticing a trend 

toward the Comp carrier asking for 
the companion Liability line in order 
to sweeten the pot. This is more effi- 
cient for all parties anyway: producers 
figure that if they have to market the 
low commission line they might as well 
have the better commission line to go 
with it. In your small risk situations 
(a restaurant, say) the supervising un- 
derwriter will very likely ask you for 
the Burglary and Glass as well as the 
Liability. The multiple lines producers 
with balanced accounts will not have 
too much grief because there’s always 
one or two sour lines, it seems, but the 
other lines shore up the producer’s and 
company’s loss ratios. 


Commissions 
OTHING stirring here. The fat is 


out of the bone, and you can’t 
squeeze blood out of a turnip. 


Reinsurance 


REATIES are being revised up- 

ward. Where you retained the first 
twenty thousand, you now have to 
stand the first forty, and so forth. It is 
said that a typical loss of a few years 
ago, running thirty thousand dollars 
would now go to forty-five. With a 
standard retention of say twenty thou- 
sand, the loss to the reinsurer is now 
twenty-five thousand instead of ten 
thousand. This means something when 
treaties were figured for cost purposes 
on the ten thousand basis. Inflation 
rides again! 
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By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 
The Idea Man 


sales briefings 


THOUGHTS FROM MUMMIES 


VERY time I’m museum-bound and 
gaze awesomely at an Egyptian 
mummy, I can’t help thinking that the 
Old Boys of the Nile must have con- 
centrated on dying . . . The load on 
cur highways just about equals the load 
on our cemeteries . . . Your business- 
man prospect is exposed to two classes 
of risks: (1) Those over which he has 
some measure of control, involving 
largely matters of judgment in the con- 
duct of his operations, and (2) Those 
ever which he has little or no control 
whatsoever. It is in this latter field par- 
ticularly that you can be especially 
helpful to him . . . An insurance sur- 
vey in its ultra-simple form shows your 
prospect’s risk exposures as needing 
coverage in this order: (1) Musts (2) 
Maybes (3) Never-minds . . . Give the 
“little fellow” all the service he is 
entitled to. Naturally. But, for future 
intensive cultivation and development, 
concentrate on the top ten per cent 
who (1) need more adequate coverage 
and (2) whom you yourself can most 
readily cultivate and develop . . . We 
like the “title” for insurance brokers, 
agents, salesmen, what have you, pro- 
posed by the insurance buyer for a 
large specialty chain: Insurance advis- 
ers ... If you're soliciting a somewhat 
unusual line that requires quite a bit 
o’ salesmanship in addition to: techni- 
cal knowledge, and fail to make that 
actual sale, you’ve nevertheless mean- 
while impressed your client or pros- 
pect and some of his other lines of 
coverage may come to you later, more 
or less unsolicited . . . It’s not necessary 
to rely on luck, Mr. Prospect—if you 
have adequate insurance coverage to 
see you through. 
LIFE LINES: A California bank 
quit the “gloom” approach of saving 


for a rainy day, and emphasized in- 
stead, as the goals of saving, money 
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for pleasure jaunts, vacations and the 
like. Within six months there was a 
70% increase in accounts ... A man, 
98 years old, advertised for a wife 
about 80. He promised to make said 
woman happy “for the rest of her life” 
- « « One highly successful life insur- 
ance agent claims that you’re a weak 
sister among real salesmen unless you 
close nearly two-thirds of your cases 
on first interview. Them’s his figures, 
not mine. However, it might be well 
to analyze your own records—there’s 
not much use in keeping records at all 
unless you do analyze them from time 
to time—to find out just what propor- 
tion of your own business you close 
on first interview. Try it for the years, 
1949, 1950 and 1951. You'll soon see 
whether you’re merely holding your 
own, or actually getting to be a better 
salesman. . . . Orchids to good old 
government gobbledegook: ‘The last 
sentence of a government bulletin on 
G.I. insurance dividends contained this 
gem: “Only living veterans need ap- 
ply.” (That lets me out) ... Proper 
pre-approach work (determining needs 
and paving the way) has at least three 
advantages. For the prospect himself, 
it ensures (1) that he will be called 
upon by a man who shows a certain 
relation between the prospect’s needs 
and what the agent has to sell. For 
the agent himself, good pre-approach 
work (2) saves his time for concen- 
tration on good prospects and (3) 
gives him a feeling of confidence be- 
cause he knows he has a real and 
logical reason for being there—he’s 
definitely in a position to be of service 
to the man he is calling on . . . The 
less money you have at the moment, 
Mr. Prospect. the more you need life 
insurance right now. 


ECONOMIES AND SHORT CUTS. 
Take some short cut to economy in 
your office, and you'll find a monthly 
saving of $20 will put you ahead about 
as much as the actual profit on a line 
of $3,000 new premiums. Makes office 
efficiency seem really worth while, 
doesn’t it? . . . Are you really inter- 
ested in cutting your costs of doing 
business? Then you might look into 
your organizational set-up, records, sup- 


plies, personnel, methods, equipment. 
That'll do for a starter! . . . Hand- 
written line-record data may not be 
quite so legible, but is apt to consume 
less time than typing the same mate- 
rial . . . Are you still sending out re- 
ceipts, when payment is made by check 
or money order? Why? . . . But re- 
member that economy in the use of 
your business telephone may be penny 
wise and pound foolish . . . Type your 
carbon copy on the reverse side of 
incoming letters . . . Use window en- 
velopes consistently. Just think what 
this means: No more typing of names 
and address on envelopes! Estimate 
the yearly savings alone in your own 
effice—not to mention the reduction in 
the chance for errors . . . Use govern- 
ment postals where you can, and when 
a mere entry or notation in your files 
will obviate the necessity of the carbon 
copy of the usual letter . . . Use half- 
size letters where possible. (Analysis 
of one company’s correspondence 
showed that more than half the letters 
could have been put on the small-size 
sheets. ) 


PRODUCTION POINTERS. Bargain 
day special: Premiums are still cheaper 
than lawsuits . . . Don’t say. think, 
talk or sell “liability’’; make it “com- 
prehensive” ... It’s often the trusted 
employees who go wrong. The others 
simply don’t get the chance to get 
away with anything . .. Say what you 
will about the little-premium policies: 
they’re the best door-openers ever de- 
vised . . . There are perhaps two main 
ways for the general insurance man to 
build up his business. You can head 
toward the center of the bull’s-eye, or 
start there and push out toward the 
outlying circles .. . In the first method, 
you write a large and vitally needed 
coverage, then work out toward the 
edges of the bull’s-eye with other, per- 
haps smaller or supplementary, lines, 
until you handle all your client’s in- 
surance ... In the second method, you 
chart a deliberate plan to write small, 
easy to sell coverages, until you've 
eventually got all the client’s lines— 
including the big one, the center of 
the bull’s-eye . . . When fire moves 
in, Mr. Prospect, you move out, (Fol- 
low that thought through for a mo- 
ment) ... Check over the in-and-out 
record of your telephone operator's 
board. You may be in for a surprise. 
(Business is written in front of the 
prospect) . .. There’s a “sale” made 
every time you call on a_ prospect. 
Either you sell him on the idea of 
buying today, or he “sells” you that 
he can’t or shouldn’t today .. . Re- 
member, you’re not merely trying to 
get him to buy; you’re trying to get 
him to buy today. Pitch your entire 
presentation to that key; marshall all 
the reasons, factual and emotional, 
why now is the time for the prospect 
to act. . . If you “almost” write that 
application, you’re little better off than 
if you hadn’t come within a mile of 
it. It’s the actual closing of a case that 
buys the baby’s booties (and booties 
for the client’s baby, too). Attempt to 
close—not once, but three, four or five 
times during the interview. 
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Abstracter’s Liabilities 


HIS form was re-introduced by the 

St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co. in 
1949, after it had been withdrawn from 
the market by the National Surety Co. 
earlier in the 40’s. The policy indem- 
nifies the insured abstractor for losses 
as the result of suits due to negligence, 
errors or omissions in the course of his 
professional work. 


The abstracter can be a person or 
an organization whose professional 
occupation consists in preparing a sum- 
mary of public items that affect title 
to real property. In the course of an 
abstracter’s detailed work, there is the 
possibility of error that could cause a 
client considerable loss for which the 





and 


abstracter would be liable. To guard 
himself against such liability the ab- 
stracter can take out an insurance 
policy on an annual basis only, but 
during that period he is covered against 
damages resulting from a _ negligent 
act, error or omission that was com- 
mitted by himself or a member of his 
firm during the term of the policy. 
The minimum policy limit is $5,000 
per year and the maximum $100,000. 
On the rate schedule listed below, a 
$100 deductible is considered. If the 
abstracter wishes a $500 or a $1,000 
deductible, the rates are reduced 20 
per cent and 30 per cent, respectively. 
For full coverage 15 per cent is to be 
added to the rates. The added figure 


to the premium is the extra charge for 





ownership or title to real property. 


stracter. 


For rate table see commentary. 


sions for insurance of this class. 





Abstracter’s Liability Policy 


Q. What Company writes this policy? A. St. Paul Mercury Ia- 
demnity Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Coverage 


Q. Who is covered by this policy? A. The abstracter and his estate. 
Q. What is an abstracter? A. An abstracter is a person or organ- 
ization whose professional occupation is the preparation of abstracts, 
i.e. a man who searches deeds and ascertains facts concerning the 


Q. What does this policy provide? A. It provides payment on be- 
half of the Insured or his estate all sums that have to be paid by 
reason of liability imposed by law for damages. The damages arise 
from any claim made arising from a negligent act, error, or omission 
of The Insured or his predecessors in business. This also applies to 
those who will be employed by the Insured in performing professional 
services for others in The Insured’s professional capacity as title ab- 


Exclusions 


Q. What are the exclusions? A. This policy does not apply to any 
dishonest, fraudulent, criminal, malicious act, libel, slander, assault or 
battery. It does not cover the ownership, maintenance, use or repair 
of any property, or the conduct of any business enterprise that is 
wholly or partly owned or managed by The Insured in any capacity. 
The policy does not cover bodily injury or destruction of property. 
Also excluded are claims resulting from The Insured’s opinion of title 
on real estate, and claims under the Federal Securities Act of 1933. 


Rates 
Q. What are the approximate rates? A. Rates are based on the 
limits of the policy plus an added amount for each member and/or 
employee of the firm, the rates are written on an annual basis only. 


Q. What are the customary commissions? A, The usual commis- 


Q. What states restrict the use of this policy? A. None. 














forms 






each member and/or employee of the 
abstracter’s firm. This charge is elimi- 
nated when the insured elects to pay 
the 15 per cent extra for full coverage. 


Schedule of Rates 


Policy Limit Premium for 12 months 


$5,000 $30.00 plus $5.00* 
10,000 37.00 plus 6.00* 
15,000 44.00 plus 6.80* 
20,000 50.00 plus 7.50* 
25,000 56.00 plus 8.10* 
30,000 62.00 plus 8.65* 
35,000 68.00 plus 9.15° 
40,000 73.00 plus 9.60* 
45,000 78.00 plus 10.00* 
50,000 83.00 plus 10.35* 
55,000 88.00 plus 10.65* 
60,000 93.00 plus 10.90* 
65,000 97.00 plus 11.10* 
70,000 101.00 plus 11.25* 
75,000 105.00 plus 11.35* 
80,000 109.00 plus 11.45* 
85,000 113.00 plus 11.55* 
90,000 117.00 plus 11.65* 
95,000 121.00 plus 11.75* 
100,000 124.00 plus 11.85° 


*Added charge for each firm member 
and/or employee. 


“Baby” Group 


ABY group insurance is the trade 
name for group risks of less than 
25 lives (New York State establish- 
ments of this class number about 94,- 
000, or about 80 per cent of all business 
firms, with about 1,000,000 employees) . 

The peculiar underwriting considera- 
tions involved in writing this class of 
business were detailed at the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters’ semi- 
nar Jast month by A. M.. Kunis, U. S. 
Life. Among the factors determining 
acceptability are: percentage of em- 
ployees in the over-age-60 bracket; per- 
centage who are members of employer’s 
family; percent substandard. 

Another interesting sidelight was the 
measures taken for most economical 
administration: factors such as stand- 
ardized, simple forms to aid in self- 
administration by a lightly staffed em- 
ployer; enrollment cards only where 
the plan is contributory; only one basic 
policy and certificate form; monthly 
premium basis. 

Mr. Kunis said that a company must 
consider the market, attitude of its 
agents about selling the coverage, effect 
of marketing baby group on other com- 
pany forms, extensive use of sales litera- 
ture since field service cannot devote as 
much time to baby group, a package 
plan (Wholesale Life is sold with baby 
group by the U. S. Life) to overcome 
competitive advantages of companies 
specializing in more than 10 lives. 
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Connecticut General = 
HE company is making available 
to policyholders a new type of in- 
surance for families—Major Medical 
expense protection. Designed to give 
protection against the unusually large 
expenses which result from a severe ill- 
ness or accidental injury, the policy Age 
pays for care and treatment while in Iss 
the hospital and for a six months’ con- 
e valescence period following hospital : 
lite contracts confinement. Another feature is the in- - 
clusion of payment for diagnosis and o 
| treatment during the two months pre- 61 
ceding hospitalization; up to $200 is in- & 
cluded for this payment. = 
Under this plan, there is a choice of 
Mutual Life of New York will receive individual consideration by deductible amounts, either $300 or : 
EW insurance up to $5,000 will be the company. + ae $500, which makes it possible to pro- . 
available without a war clause to vide benefits for large expenses at rea- 6 
all non-flying personnel now in the HE company has made the follow- sonable cost. Then the Connecticut 61 
armed forces or alerted for a call to ing additions to its insurance pro- General pays 75% of the rest of the - 
active duty announces The Mutual Life gram: ; expenses, up to a total payment of . 
of New York. In the opinion of the Mortgage Protection and Income $5,000. 
company, flying personnel present a Protection Policies will be issued as Last year the company ennsasesl — 
hazard which can be insured only special class EEnEe. SS applicants similar Major Medical expense protec- Mu 
through the use of war and aviation who are subject to an extra premium tion on a group basis. 
clauses. because of occupation or aviation, A 
No Preferred Risk Modified Life, 5- where the extra rating does not exceed 
year Modified Life, Level Term Income $5.00 per $1,000. The extra will be Guarantee Mutual tior 
Protection or Mortgage Protection poli- based on the initial amount of insur- HE Guarantee Mutual of Omaha vid 
cies will be available to war risk appli- ance and will be charged for five years has announced that the company’s owl 
cants. They will be eligible for Family less than the premium paying period. non-medical limits have been increased nes: 
Income, Decreasing Term, or Double Retirement Endowment Policies and _to $7,500. If subsequent to the issue of 
Protection Riders in connection with Retirement Income Contracts will be the maximum limit of non-medical in- = 
new business. issued at ages over 55, as follows: surance, the company has issued stand- 
Specific limits have not been set on Ages 56 to 60, inclusive, maturing ard insurance on the basis of a medi- 
amounts issued to other applicants with either in ten years or at age 70. ce cal examination, an amount up to 
a war risk potential. Draftees classified Ages 61 to 65, inclusive, maturing in $5,000 will again be available for addi- 
other than 1-A and inactive reservists ten years. tional non-medical insurance. 
The Northwestern Mutual 
Mutual Life of N. Y. Retirement Income N increase from $300,000 to $400,- 
Premium Rates and Cash Option at Maturity 000 in the limit of insurance which 
Per $10 Monthly Income The Northwestern Mutual will write 
upon an individual life at ages 25 to 
50 was announced by that company. 
10 Vear Retirement income Rutcoment tneemn 58 Age 30 Revised limits of insurance as to in- 
‘Saneninees rer eye surable age and amount upon a single 
tom Cash — * a risk apply to both males and females. 
tame Annual Annual terly Monthly Maturity Annual Annual terly Monthly According to a company officer, the 
le company has been able to maintain its 
ee ‘ige.o ‘seas 41a aor aes ee ea tradition of successful operation in the 
se Oiiasras Wena? ares sees 1835) Naias aes? eet? sacs i460 —ilarge risk field. A study of the com- 
6 «=--'1,412.43 «147.11 75.76 §=— 38.62 12.99 1,412.43 147.11 75.76 38.62 12.99 pany’s experience under large risks 
61 1,377.41 143.46 73.88 37.66 12.67 shows that the mortality has not dif- 
3 1302.34 138.70 Tao 38:88 13:08 fered appreciably from the general ex- 
cigs) 430.86 6738 3830 H.Be perience on all risks. 
1 =6$182.40 $93.94 $47.88 sen $1,550.39 $110.69 $57.01 $29.06 $9.78 * 
Sr Nea7.78 “176-78 81.08 46.40 "18.62 1,850.39 120.44 62.03, 31.62 10.64 Life of Georgia 
58 1,647.45 171.57 88.36 45.04 15.16 1,550.39 131.83 67.89 34.61 11.64 ‘ > 
5a 1,597.44 166.37 85.68 43.67 14.70 1,550.39 145.30 74.83 38.14 12.83 , \~ Weekly Premium contract, Life 
60 ©—«-'1,880.39 «161.47 83.16 42.39 14.26 1,550.39 161.47 83.16 42.39 14.28 Paid Up at 65 offers rates at the 
4 $28.78 100.58 oe 2-3 ay younger ages which are almost identical 
63 1,418.44 147.73 78.08 «38.78 +~=—-13.05 with the company’s Whole Life plan, 
& Vacs Wace 71:80 3oes 12.33 and at the older ages vary only a few 
= wa. cents. = 
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Mutual Life of N. Y. Retirement Endowment 
Premium Rates and Cash Option At Maturity 
Per $10 Monthly Income 


10_Year Retirement Endowment 





Premium Rates. 


Retirement Endowment At Age 70 








Premium Rates 








Cash —————- Cash - 
Age At Option At Semi-  Quar- Option At Semi- Quar- 
Issue Maturity Annual Annual terly Monthly Maturity Annual Annual terly Monthly 
Ma 
56 $1,572.33 $171.89 $88.52 $45.12 $15.18 $1,412.43 $112.71 $58.05 $29.59 $ 9.96 
57 1,529.05 168. 86.75 44.22 14.88 1,412.43 121.97 62.81 32.02 10.77 
58 1,490.31 165.67 85.32 43.49 14.63 1,412.43 132.74 68.36 34.84 11.73 
59 1,451.38 163.01 83.95 42. 14.40 1,412.43 145.41 74.89 38.17 12.84 
60 1,412.43 160.50 82.66 42.13 14.18 1,412.43 160. 82.66 42.13 14.18 
61 1,377.41 158.53 81.64 41.61 14.00 
62 1,344.09 156.89 80.80 41.18 13.86 
63 1,312.34 155.70 80.19 40.87 13.75 
at 1,282.05 154.92 79.78 40.67 13.68 
65 1,254.71 154.66 79.65 -60 13.66 
Female 
56 $1,751.31 $189.17 $97.42 $49.66 $16.71 $1,550.39 $121.11 $62.37 $31.79 $10.70 
57 1,697.79 184. 95.10 48.47 16.31 1,560.39 131.21 67.57 34. 11.88 
58 1,647.45 180.57 92.99 47.40 5.95 1,550.39 142.96 73.62 37.53 12.63 
59 1,597.44 176.64 90.97 46.37 15.60 1,550.39 156.73 80.72 41.14 13.84 
60 1,550.39 173.13 89.16 45.45 15.29 1,550.39 173.13 89.16 46 8 16.20 
61 1,503.76 169.95 87.52 44.61 15.01 
62 1,459.65 167.24 86.13 43.90 14.77 
63 1,418.44 164.97 84.96 43.30 14.57 
64 1,377.41 162.97 83.93 42.78 4.40 
66 1,340.48 161.68 83.21 42.41 14.27 
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Mutual Benefit (Newark) 


NEW form for adult applications 
combines three separate applica- 
tion forms previously used (for indi- 
vidual insured-owner, for individual 
owner other than insured, and for busi- 
ness cases) and eliminated the necessity 


prapps” 
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for two amendment forms formerly re- 
quired. The second part of the form, 
for both medical and non-medical ap- 
plications, has been condensed and sum- 
marized into specific categories to in- 
crease readability and ease of comple- 
tion of the blank. Juvenile application 
form has also been revised to permit 





added space for inserting specific re- 
quests. 

Also announced were lower special 
class rates, the extension of family pro- 
tection riders to higher ages, the addi- 
tion of two endowment plans for ju- 
venile risks and withdrawal of endow- 
ment at age 65 for ages 0-9. 

Lower ratings are effective for future 
issues on special class risks permanent- 
ly rated for medical reasons, although 
occupational ratings remain unchanged. 
The upper age limit for the family pro- 
tection rider is extended through age 
55 for the ten-year rider and through 
age 50 for the 15-year rider. 


Juvenile Endowment 


Added to its list of juvenile plans 
now available are the endowment at 
age 18 for issue ages 0-8 inclusive, and 
the 10-year endowment for issue age 9. 
At the same time, the endowment at 
age 65 plan was withdrawn for ages 
0-9 inclusive. 

A new combination war and aviation 
rider will replace all previous war and 
aviation forms. Special Class aviation 
rates and limits may be used to modify 
the aviation limitations in the new rider. 
This will serve in most cases to grant 
aviation coverage to air corps, reserv- 
ists and civilian pilots within the home 
area. 


= iy 
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Worry KILLS Peopl 


The way American United figures it, there 
is enough for a man to worry about 
nowadays, without adding sales pressure 
to all the other things pushing him. Not 
only that, but we discovered that folks work 
better in a relaxed atmosphere, when they 
are being helped instead of pushed. 
This help consists of recognizing human 

| values, meeting the problems of the field 
| with understanding, recognizing the value of 
! quality business over mere volume, 

designing practical sales tools a man can 
j actually use, inviting suggestions from men 
i the firing line—and acting on them. 
! To put it another way: “being small 
enough to be human”’. 

As you know, American United IS small 

enough to be small and big enough—on 
its 75th birthday in 1952—to enjoy the 
advantages of bigness, too. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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By LEON GILBERT SIMON 
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NEW STEAM AND OLD BOILERS 


ECENT newspaper accounts from 

the mid-west call attention to the 
fact that a man of 70 years of age is 
taking a course in English literature 
at one of the universities, after having 
passed the required college entrance 
examination. Now at 70 he is a fresh- 
man, while his fellow students are ap- 
proximately 18. The title “freshman” is 
well designated. His spirit and mind 
have the freshness and flavor of youth. 
His zest has not been diminished by 
the passing of time. A young heart is 
still beating under the stress of three 
score and ten years. Emerson said “We 
don’t count a man’s years unless he has 
nothing else to count,” and in a cor- 
responding sense we cannot measure 
the strength of his spirit or the depths 
of his desires by the lines in his face. 
The way to render age vigorous is to 


prolong the youthful spirit of intellec- 
tual curiosity. Indeed, it is a sad sight 
to behold an old man heavy with years, 
who has no other evidence of having 
lived in this world, except his age. 
The poet Robert Browning, thirsting 
for greater experience each successive 
year, advised “Grow old along with me 
—the best is yet to be” and Walt Whit- 
man summarized the same concept in 
the lines “Youth—large, lusty, loving— 
youth, full of grace, force and fascina- 
tion—do you know that old age may 
come after you with equal grace, force 
and fascination”. Only a man endowed 
with the everlasting vigor of youth 
could so express himself. That which 
was superb in him speaks out to the 
depths of those who listen. In him, de- 
sire was tinged with passion. His in- 
tense interests gave him a sharp pene- 


ATLANTIC COMPANIES SELECTIONS 





George A. Butts, president of Winslow Bros. & Smith Company (left), 
and Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., president of Freeport Sulphur Co. 
(right), were elected trustees of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., and 
directors of the Centennial Insurance Co., both of New York, N. Y. 
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tration of essential qualities. Having 
seen the leaf—he could envision the 
forest. All through life, hope provided 
Walt Whitman with a transcending 
spiritual repose even though he was 
aware of the sordid experiences of other 
men. On occasions he could laugh with 
the gusto of a boy. His mind was un- 
fettered and free. He had but little use, 
if any, for stale tradition. His violent 
indignation at man’s exploitation of 
man indicated his youthful fervor. In 
his seventy-third year Whitman was 
young in spirit—a college freshman in 
zest. Thus did he enjoy true longevity. 

We should measure the span of life 
by keeness of perception—not merely 
by the quantity of years since birth. On 
that basis some people have already ex- 
pired. They are dead standing up. The 
world contains many walking corpses 
whose owners are not aware that rigor 
mortis has overtaken them. Thus we 
find that mental stagnation produces 
bloodless suicide. Life must have a 
worthy cause to fight for—a purpose 
more than eating and sleeping. Without 
an inspiring cause, life is worthless— 
like a boat without a rudder and which 
is worse—passionless. The cup of life 
was made for the man who drinks, not 
for the one who sips. 


A Tribute 


Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote to 
Julia Ward Howe on her seventieth 
birthday “To be seventy years young is 
sometimes far more cheerful and hope- 
ful than to be forty years old”. Through 
her entire life of ninety-one years, she 
fought with great vigor for the ideals 
she fervently believed. She was among 
the first to demand the right of woman 
suffrage and in later years fought a 
brave fight for prison reforms. At a 
much earlier age she wrote “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” but rather than 
find repose in her early fame, she con- 
tinued to find renewed vigor in fighting 
for social ideals —not yet attained. 
Always there existed the undeniable 
presence of a youthful spirit. There was 
everlasting spring-time in her nature, 
and it never diminished with advancing 
years. 

Experience tells us that not all 
younger men are “young” when ex- 
pressed in terms of vigor. There are 
many examples of young men who lack 
mental virility—who are intellectually 
and spiritually sterile. In such cases 
death occurs long before the span of 
life has come to an end. The decay of 
a man’s spirit may occur long before 
death has enveloped his body. It is 
caused by a stifling of constructive 
thought, an absence of creative desire, 
a loss of flexibility and a cancerous in- 
activity. Thus he is embalmed long be- 
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fore his time, the end having been 
caused by hardening of the vital inter- 
ests. And so he fluttered through life 
without purpose and without active de- 
sire. The Greeks have a phrase for it 
“The old age of an eagle is better than 
the youth of a sparrow”. This concept 
was also illustrated in another Greek 
adage “To learn what is new is ever to 
be young”. Longfellow said in his dis- 
cussion concerning Cato who studied 
Greek at eighty and Goethe who com- 
posed Faust at eighty-one “They are 
indeed exceptions but they show how 
far the Gulf stream of our youth may 
flow into the Arctic regions of our lives, 
for age is opportunity no less, than 
youth itself”. 


Depth of Life 


A man’s age is not necessarily told 
by the intervening years since birth. He 
is as old as his interests are keen, as 
his hopes are young, as his enthusiasm 
is intense, as the tempo of his spirit is 
unwavering, as his flexibility is suffi- 
cient to keep up with the mighty pro- 
cession—of which he is part. The rule 
for youth in later life should proclaim 
“Don’t be a worshipper of what was. 
Don’t shrink from what is. Don’t be 
afraid of what will be”. That urgency is 
the price that the spirit of youth de- 
mands. In estimating a man’s longevity, 


-— 


we should consider his depth of feeling, 
his vigor and his zest for life, in addi- 
tion to his years. Longevity must be 
something more than calendar computa- 
tions. In determining a man’s span of 
life we must not only look at him but 
also in him. To live long is everybody’s 
wish. To live abundantly is the wish of 
the few. The lives of great men and 
women indicate clearly that the depth 
of life is more important than the 
length of life. 

In our industrial organizations where 
power is essential, the value of an old 
boiler is measured by the new steam it 
produces. This may be a good basis of 
value for humans as well as machines. 
A new boiler has but little value if it 
cannot produce abundantly. In a cor- 
responding sense a man has but little 
value to himself and his fellow men if 
he does not live abundantly—if he does 
not make the most constructive use of 
every moment of his time. Expressed 
algebraically: D (depth of life) multi- 
plied by L (length of life) equals 
M (the true measure of longevity). 


Q.E.D. 




















PAUL RENE de MAGNIN, First Vice President 
GARDNER M. LOUGHERY, Vice President 
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FIRE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITY 2 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE 
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Statement as of December 31, 1951 


Assets 
Ti eae: To. «ox macnn meee easesnw ee neiemaaae $2,407,365.02 
ee oc cw nin Od nwa Wee ea Oe ee 223,424.24 
Common Stocks ......... dkinc.5 eek Deak aren ae ee 1,251,829.00 
Cees Bes es a I ... 6 « o.n. 5 Scan cciivedcsecischiniivnccsess Se 
Paes, wee FO GB an oie 6 hiv cow nse wtinin 6 seein cwewevnneews 159,107.06 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets...............-+00+ 71,055.74 
$4,480,619.27 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses... ........ccccccccccccccccccves $ 316,495.63 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ...............-...++eseeeeee: 1,731,441.76 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities. . Pome ey - 666,784.04 
Capital Pall Up ....ccccccccccccccsscccccccccecs $ 500,000.00 
Surplus Over All Liabilities ................+++-+: 1,265,897.84 
Surplus to Policyholders ............--0--e+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,765,897.84 
$4,480,619.27 


*Bonds as above valued on amortized basis. Securities carried at $555,345.90 
in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
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CHARLES W. REICHERT, Secretary 
GILBERT KINGAN, Jr., Asst. Secretary 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


investments 


SOME NEW CONSIDERATIONS 
FOR THE TAX CONSCIOUS INVESTOR 


HE Case Hardened Investor, as 

pointed out in the last issue of THE 
SPEcTATOR, has surmounted many ob- 
stacles and is still in there fighting. At 
times the going gets pretty rough, but 
there has always been room to adjust 
and rearrange. One of the more serious 
problems with which he has to contend 
is taxes. Now this may sound like a 
shopworn topic, one of those things that, 
as the cynic says, is always with us. It 
is this cynical attitude towards taxes 
that is likely to bring a disastrous ad- 
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justment period in this country. We, as 
taxpayers and investors, are too flippant 
when we discuss taxes. We apparently 
do not yet realize that the tax collector 
is the one antagonist of the case 
hardened investor who can land a 
knock-out punch. 

Why must we endlessly argue, com- 
plain, discuss and run up our blood 
pressure over the terrible tax situation 
and yet do nothing constructive towards 
bringing the present trend to a halt. 
Is it possible that taxes really don’t 














"Been Waiting Long?" 
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hurt us enough personally, or that take- 
home pay is being so adjusted by van. 
ous schemes that we think only the 
other fellow is suffering? That is down- 
right selfish, but if you can be that sel- 
fish how about the fast operators you 
have read about lately who have gotten 
away with millions. They have put the 
tax bite on you and, even if you are 
self centered, that should make you 
act instead of merely running up your 
blood pressure. 

Or you may be honestly indignant 
over the whole affair and really feel 
personally the pressure of taxes, but 
retreat to the protection of that old saw 
—“But what can I do about it?” The 
answer is—plenty. Remember the time 
the late President Roosevelt gave indica- 
tions of appointing too many of his per- 
sonal pals to the Supreme Court— 
packing the Court it was called. The 
public didn’t like the idea and Congress 
heard plenty, and some of the old wheel 
horses of the Administration arose in 
sadness and disillusionment to deliver 
impassioned speeches against such a 
heinous crime. Actually it wasn’t so 
heinous, having been carried out earlier 
in our history, notably under President 
Lincoln, no less, without damage to our 
country. And compared to the waste 
and corruption now going on in Wash- 
ington, the source of our ever increas- 
ing tax load, it was no crime at all. 

We can do something about taxes 
and we can do it as it should be done, 
through Congress. Not by just writing 
letters saying taxes are too high and 
something should be done about it, but 
through support of a champion we al- 
ready have in Congress, Senator Byrd 
of Virginia. 


Action Through Congress 


Senator Byrd has not been making 
speeches, he has been analyzing the 
Budget, and he has presented an item- 
ized Federal Budget for the coming 
fiscal year providing for expenditure of 
8.6 Billions less than is claimed neces- 
sary by the Administration. This budget 
is not based on political oratory, but is 
a practical effort to meet and stop the 
constant drift to bigger and bigger ex- 
penditures and taxes. 

The disturbing sequel to this effort 
of Senator Byrd’s is that no worthwhile 
response has come from either the 
public or Congress since the proposal 
was made, in Senator Byrd’s own words, 
to check the continuation of “deficit 
spending to its ultimate end, which is 
the destruction of our currency, and 
chaos”. If a_ sufficient “hullaballoo” 
can be raised to block the packing of 
the Supreme Court, the insidious de- 
struction of eur currency should be 
able to arouse a wholehearted public 
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support behind Senator Byrd. Congress 
should be aroused to take positive steps 
to check the present passive indiffer- 
ence. We have a leader and we have a 
proposed itemized Federal Budget. The 
least that should be done is to hold a 
full dress debate. 

Investors, case hardened or not, have 
a vital interest to see that the currency 
is kept sound and that inflation, present 
or potential, is not allowed to increase. 
There is no real investment defense 
against inflation of the virulent type, 
except prevention. 


Excessive Tax Burden 


If we don’t protect ourselves now, 
when we have a free and open debate, 
the time will arrive when the country 
will reach a limit for taxation and the 
economy may bog down in unemploy- 
ment and depression. Taxes can be 
ruinous. They can be ruinous even with 
a balanced budget. That will be a sur- 
prise to many of you. Taxes sap initia- 
tive and then production falters. Short- 
age in goods develops, followed by an 
inflationary rise in prices. Government 
then tries the old counter-move of 
attempting controls, which takes too 
long, and then follows uncontrolled in- 
flation. All this has been analyzed and 
proved by Mr. Colin Clark, Director of 
the Queensland, Australia, Bureau of 
Industry, who has done extensive and 
careful research into the effect of tax 
rates on the economies of the world. 
His conclusions may be summed up 
thus—“25% of the national income is 
about the limit for taxation in any 
non-totalitarian community in times of 
peace. Mr. Clark also holds that under 
an excessive tax burden influential sec- 
tions of the community become willing 
to support a depreciation of the value 
of money”. Note carefully the words 
“influential seconds of the community”. 

Maybe this sounds a little far fetched 
to some of you, in which case you 
should read the February 1952 Bulletin 
of The National City Bank of New 
York. Using Mr. Clark’s theory and 
applying it to our 1953 fiscal year 
budget, the Bulletin comes up with the 
following. Total taxes (Federal, State, 
local government and employment) 94 
Billions. Our national income is now 
around 282 Billion, so the percentage 
taxable is 33.3%. Should National 
Product, which amounts to 333 Billion. 
be used, the percentage is 28.2%. 

Allowing for error and that these 
figures are estimates, we are at best in 
a dangerous position, but not a hope- 
less one. There is still an opportunity 
to strongly support Senator Byrd’s posi- 
tion, and if we don’t seize it we may 
find that even the Case Hardened In- 
vestor has an Achilles heel. 





FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1951 


Condensed from Report filed with Indiana Department of Insurance 





ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds. ...........seeeeeee% $ 1,878,161.44 
Corporate, Public Utility and Other BORER. covcescesvces 12,107,460.88 

ci cccanindiccaneadeukesacencienain ~~ —« $43,985,622.32 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate...........+.+.++- 8,327,796.58 
ND Ge Se WO CEs ccc cccccscscececesssees 1,3£0,419.37 
Stocks—Preferred and Common..............eeseee8- 70,906.00 
ind inne b06eneeeben nn eeesceanee 786,782.40 
Net Outstanding Premiums... .........seeeeeeeeeeeees 381,624. . 
Real Estate, Including Home Office Building. ........... 63, ‘991.8 
Interest Due G@md Acerued. ...ccccccccccccccccccccccs 182,797. rf 

Fadel Adallled Assels... ccccscccesvccccccsecces $25,119,940.63 

LIABILITIES 

Genswwe om Pallebies oo. cccccn cc cctesesscecvecsesesces $20,124,041.35 
Reserve for Reduction in Interest Assumption........... 1,250,000.00 
Reserve for Trust Funds. .......2cccccccccccccccccces 1,018,889.24 
Reserve for Coupons and Policy Dividends oe 625,686.25 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance... 315,897.81 
Reserve for Claims—Proofs incomplete. . 76,970.58 
Reserve for Taxes... ...cccccccccccccccccvccccccccce 55,234.27 
Reserve for Security Valuation. ...........s.eeseseees 41,283.53 
Al OCther Liabilities. .....ccccccccccccccccccccccsese 61, ‘937.60 

Total Liabilities ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccece $23 569,940.63 
Reserve for Contingencies. .........sseeeeseeeeseeees $ 550,000.00 
Capital Stock ......... cece cece cece ccccccnccecens 300,000.00 
Surplus Unassigned ..... 22... - cece ceeceersrcnseenees 700,000.00 

Total Surplus to Policyowners. .......+seeeeeeeees 1,550,000.00 

DD noi 598060 60066068 4064s60s 000 000H E9504 $25,119,940.63 
INSURANCE IN FORCE... .. 1.2... cece eccnccccceeeeee $112,063,238.00 
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FTC Slap 


EDERAL Trade Commission and 

American Family Life Insurance 
Company of San Antonio, Tex., have 
agreed that the firm will stop repre- 
senting that a preliminary medical ex- 
amination is not required for issuance 
of the family group life and accident 
insurance policies it sells. 

To meet FTC requirements, the com- 
pany was told, it must make clear that 
no claims are paid on a policy unless 
all those insured were in good health 
when the policy was issued. 

American Family Life also agreed it 
will discontinue the unqualified claim 
that under certain conditions it will pay 
up to $1,500 for natural deaths and up 
to $3,000 for accidental deaths for a 
family of 10 persons. The company 
agreed to halt this claim unless it dis- 
closes plainly that payment of any 
maximum benefits is contingent upon 
the natural or accidental death of all 
10 insured persons while the policy is in 
effect. 

As a further part of the agreement, 
the firm is to discontinue displaying the 
words “licensed by the Insurance De- 
partment,” unless it defines in which 
state or states it is licensed. The Texas 
State Insurance Department has li- 
censed the company. 

Policies are sold by mail order and 
are advertised in circulars and by radio 
stations in Texas, Mexico, and Panama. 


OPS Head 


TEMS on the political career of 

Ellis Arnall, now in the driver’s seat 
at Office of Price Stabilization, are 
plentiful, but little attention has been 
given to the fact that he became presi- 
dent of the Dixie Insurance Company 
in 1947. He was still president of the 
company during 1951. 

The Dixie has its home office in 
Newnan, Georgia, and was organized in 
1946 as a stock legal reserve life in- 
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By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


surance company. At that time it had 
paid-in capital of $200,000 and a paid- 
in surplus of $100,000. 

In the past 20 years, of course, Mr. 
Arnall has spent more than half his 
time in Georgia politics. He was a 
member of the state House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1933 until 1937 and 
served as state attorney general in 
the 1939-1943 period. His term as gov- 
ernor of Georgia extended from 1943 
to 1947. 

On becoming chief of the Federal 
pricers, Mr. Arnall vacated the less as- 
sailable post of president of the Society 
of Independent Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers, a job he had held since 1948. 

His predecessor at OPS, Mike’ Di- 
Salle, wished Arnall well in his new 
duties, remarking that he had heard 
nothing but good about the Georgian. 
There was a noticeable implication, 
however, that the appointee—any ap- 
pointee—would be apt to hear less 
favorable comment on himself when 
he is called upon to justify price con- 
trols before election-conscious Con- 
gressmen. 


At about the time the White House 
announced Ellis Arnall’s acceptance of 
the OPS directorship, Agriculture De- 
partment filled an important post by 
naming John W. Brainard manager of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion. A long-time farm owner in Min- 
nesota, Mr. Brainard recently served 
as Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration area director in the Midwest. 

The new manager first became as- 
sociated with the Department in 1934 
through the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. In 1946, he was named 
assistant director of the Production and 
Marketing Administration committee 
for Minnesota. 

Mr. Brainard formerly was active in 
local farm cooperative work and in 
local governmental activities, having 
been both township supervisor and 
treasurer. 


Narcotic Bill Hits Insurers 


NSURANCE carriers would be one 
of four parties subject to penalties 
under a bill before Congress to control 


traffic in narcotics. H. 6543, the “Nar. 
cotics Drug Control Act of 1952,” jn. 
troduced by Illinois Representative 
Adolph J. Sabath, declares that the “jl- 
legal distribution and sale of narcotic 
drugs . . . cannot be adequately dealt 
with merely by punishing those who 
distribute and sell” them. but “only by 
striking at those who make possible 
the purchase of drugs in foreign coun- 
tries for shipment to the United States 
and those who aid in the transporta- 
tion of such drugs...” The bill names 
shippers, banks, shipowners (or other 
carrier owners or operators) and in- 
surance companies as “those who make 
(such purchases) possible.” 

So far as insurers are concerned, 
H. 6543 would compel insurance com- 
panies to certify to port authorities be- 
fore discharge of cargo that it “con- 
tains no narcotic drugs except drugs 
to be used for medicinal purposes or 








other purposes approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury.” If such drugs 
ere discovered the insurer would auto- 
matically be judged in violation of the 
law and fined $50,000 for the first viola- 
tion and $100,000 for subsequent ones. 
After a third violation, “no cargo in- 
sured by such company shall be landed 
at any port of the United States, and 
such company shall not thereafter be 
permitted to do any business in the 
United States.” 


Provisions of Bill 


The bill would also provide for con- 
ference with certain countries to secure 
an international agreement limiting 
production and manufacture of nar- 
cotic drugs to limits required by legiti- 
mate American and foreign drug con- 
sumption. If such an agreement can- 
not be reached, all economic and mili- 
tary assistance and all preferential tar- 
iff treatment “shall be forwith discon- 
tinued .. .” 































Taking Care 

ARINESS is being exhibited by 

many mortgage bankers regard- 
ing participation in home-building pro- 
grams: near Army, Navy, or Air Force 
posts in out-of-the-way places. These 
businessmen fear that the possible short 
life of a military installation in rural 
surroundings may make nearby hous- 
ing a poor investment. 

Reluctance to take this risk is tan- 
gling plans for large-scale building in 
defense areas. Housing and Home 
Finance Agency has estimated that, of 
800,000 homes which may be built this 
year, 250,000 will be constructed in 
such regions. This housing is eligible 
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for Federal Housing Administration 
mortgage insurance protection of 90 
per cent. 

Appearing before the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee recently, Aubrey M. 
Costa, president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, made 
it plain that association members are 
unenthusiastic about remote-area de- 
fense housing. One reason, he said, 
is the chance that the installation will 
exist only briefly. 

Another is the existing level of in- 
terest rates on Government protected 
mortgages. Mr. Costa suggested the 
FHA interest rate paid on debentures 
to reimburse lenders be raised from 
the present 214 per cent to 254. 

A different viewpoint was expressed 
to the Senate group by Federal Board 
Chairman William McChesney Martin, 
Jr. His board’s primary concern with 
the subject, he pointed out, is to insure 
that construction activities this year 
will not throw the monetary stabiliza- 
tion program out of balance. 

Board members, Mr. Martin said, 
are keeping an anxious eye on plans 
whereby $750 million in tax-exempt 
securities would be issued this year to 
finance public housing. This bond is- 
sue, in Mr. Martin’s estimation. could 
result in (1) a legal reduction in in- 
come tax payments from some individ- 
uals and corporations and (2) a con- 
sequent lack of funds to help diminish 
the growing Federal deficit. 

According to a Reserve Board sur- 
vey, banks themselves are screening 
loan applications very carefully so as 
to prevent breaching of the dike against 
inflationary lending. 


Bandages 


ANDAGES and pins are big busi- 

ness with Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, which is buying 470,000 
new-type burn dressings (18 by 22 
inches and 36 by 22 inches) to be 
stockpiled for emergency use. 

The bandages alone represent about 
10 per cent of the total burn dressings 
that state and Federal authorities will 
contract for in this fiscal year. Some 28 
million brass safety pins will be re- 
quired, and FCDA has told National 
Production Authority approximately 71 
tons of brass should be set aside in 
1952 for pin-making. 

Tests have shown that only brass 
pins, coated with nickel, can be used 
satisfactorily with the dressings, be- 
cause the metal will not become cor- 
roded by sterilization, or by blood, 
serum, or perspiration. Six of these pins 
are needed per bandage. 

FCDA says three-quarters of the 
safety pins made from brass requested 
will be used in burn pads to be placed 
in the Federal medical stockpile for 


civil defense. The remainder will go 
into dressings requested by the states 
for their own stockpiling programs. 
Purchase is made through FCDA and 
the Armed Services Procurement Pro- 
gram on a Federal-state dollar-for- 
dollar matching basis. 


Prevention 
NCOURAGING news on control of 


fires in Government buildings was 
presented to members of the Federal 
Fire Council at the group’s annual 
meeting. 
In 1951, one report stated, fire losses 
were held to their lowest dollar figure 
in eight years. The total cost was $8.5 





PENSION 
ENDOWMENTS 


One of the more attractive 
and salable contracts on 
today’s market is our Pension 
Endowment. 


$10 monthly income (120 
months guaranteed). Issued 
to mature at 55, 60 and 65. 


At maturity age 65, the annual 
income is 7.9% of the cash 
value. The dollar-rate monthly 
income is $6.58 per $1,000. 


Increased insurance available 
through Family Income Riders. 
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offer 
million, or 20.5 per cent less than in costing the Government $160,000,000 cording to Mr. Dearborn. To insure ing 
the previous year. per year. This figure was quoted to success in the safety program, he ad- 4. 
Even so, there were 545 fires in Federal Safety Council delegates by vised, top management must make it proo 
which the property loss was estimated Ned H. Dearborn, National Safety plain throughout each agency and de- latec 
at $500 or more. Of these, 14 involved Council president. partment that it means business. the 
Mr. Dearborn told his audience that oper 
a Government has an accident rate higher cedu 
than those of industrial companies, Sales Controls ec 
— of —- rer gays = EN and women beginning their Pi 
2 “spond hazar rn _ The ° “agres " training will be off-limits to sales rule: 
anc coment yw action. d ‘ob. f none agents, including agents of privately. = 
Genes SES Gumg & GES OC - owned life insurance companies, as = 
destruction amounting to $100,000 per dent prevention, he said, “there are still soon as the three military Goat ing 
fire. Deaths attributable to fire on Fed- many departments whose . . . top per- adapt to their own uses 8 ect of 
“<< Jy ge tyres — pan sonnel —- guilty of neglect of their stringent Defense Department rules. No 
ied in with the problem of fire con- responsibi eer Post commanders will have the job 
trol is the question of preventing per- High-level Government officials must ef making ame that the “uisiees MM 
sonnel accidents of all types, which are take the lead in safety campaigns, ac- eontanhe” oa Sth, in On ee we 
trasi 
are enforced. These officers have a iP 
corollary responsibility of avoiding dis- ae 
crimination in regulating solicitation Bur 
American Equitable Assurance by Aang _ ae thee ' 
Company of New York n integral part of the new rules is — 
Organized 1918 the premise that sales of insurance 
Globe & Republic Insurance crk yov 
Company of America we ee ¢) aS 
Established 1862 = 
Merchants and Manufacturers ‘4 
Insurance Company of New York QR Fe b= 
F-ysae) Organized 1849 a 
eesadiae j should not be allowed to interfere with 
NEW YORK New —— military duty. The regulations also 
stipulate that: 
Incorporated 1832 
— 1. No mass solicitation at formations 
or before captive audiences will be 
allowed. 1 
2. No personnel being processed at 
ports of embarkation may be solicited, s 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. except by written appointment. ( 
MANAGER 3. No military personnel or civilian 
92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. employes of the military forces may be - 
Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars 
NEW MANAGER 
S lus Line | 
° 
Fire and Casualty 
for Agents and Brokers 
T 
INSURANCE COMPANY : 
OF PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
eet ’ 
17 Custom House Str Robert M. Perce was recently chosen 
general manager of the Midwest Divi- a 
sion of the Atlantic Companies, N. Y. 
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offered or receive payment for facilitat- 
ing insurance sales. 

4. A commanding officer who has 
proof that regulations have been vio- 
lated may ban the offending agent from 
the reservation. The former must co- 
operate with state officials in this pro- 
cedure, when the state has exclusive 
or concurrent jurisdiction over the post. 

Purpose of the Defense Department 
rules is to reduce variations in methods 
used by the several services, and by 
officers in the same service, in regulat- 
ing insurance sales. 


Notes 


OOD reports on Federal fire con- 
trol measures are in sharp con- 
trast to depressing statistics on work 
injuries, which disabled more than two 
million persons in the U..S. last year. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, furnishing 


figures on the basis of preliminary esti- 
mates, said about 16,000 injuries re- 
sulted in death, while an additional 91,- 
000 caused some permanent disability. 




















More than 42,000,000 man-days were 
lost during the year as a result of 
injuries. 

Mine fatality rates were higher in 
1951, though in nonmetal mineral min- 
ing the safety record improved. There 
were 790 fatalities in coal mines last 
year, as contrasted with 642 in 1950. 
Five major disasters which took 157 
lives are given a major share of the 
flame for the higher death rate in coal- 
producing operations. 


Twenty-two insurance companies 
using the word “national” as part of 
their titles have Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee approval for this nomenclature. 
These firms, organized since recodifica- 
tion of the U. S. Code in 1948, have an 
uncertain claim to the “national” por- 
tion of their names in Justice Depart- 
ment eyes. Committeemen reported a 
bill to permit use of the word by those 
companies “engaged in the insurance 
or indemnity business prior or subse- 
quent to the date of enactment” of the 
bill. 

. . » In the last six months of 1951, 
seizure of unfit food amounted to more 
than 23 tons per working day. Nearly 
half the six million pounds picked up 
through Department of Justice action 
was in good condition when it left proc- 
essing plants, but became contaminated 
later, Food and Drug Administration 
says. 
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SALT LAKE CITY: During my 
most recent visit to this Utah capital, 
I had a chance to renew acquaintance 
with Dr. R. E. Ross, president; John 
P. Allein, vice-president; Ray R. Ross, 


sales manager; and Hugh Tuttle, 
agency director of the Equitable Life & 
Casualty Insurance Company there. All 
of these men have been good friends of 
mine for several years and it pleased 
me to see that their company is mak- 
ing consistent growth. Among other 
things, the number of employees in the 
organization is about four times what 
it was some three years ago. It will be 
recalled that Hugh Tuttle was made 
vice-president and agency director late 
last fall after a long and successful 
career with several companies, most 
recent of which was the Commercial 
Travelers Insurance Company of Salt 
Lake City where he had an enviable 
record as production vice-president. 
The combination of Ross, Allein and 
Tuttle should prove a triumvirate of 
much importance to the immediate fu- 
ture of the Equitable Life & Casualty. 

While around Temple Square in the 


Mormon city, I dropped in to see Dr. 
F. W. Kirkham, manager, and Ben- 
jamin B. Stringham, agency superin- 
tendent, of the Cooperative Life of 
America which has its home office in 
Salt Lake City. It is affiliated with the 
Utah State Farm Bureau ectivities and 
is going ahead nicely. However, so far, 
little has been done in the way of ex- 
panding the Utah Farm Bureau Insur- 
ance Company which was planned as a 
kind of fire anl casualty running mate 
for Bureau interests. 

A Salt Lake City company which 
looms as a practical and swift-moving 
stock life insurance company (it is a 
benefit association now) is what is 
planned as the Life Insurance Corpora- 
tion of America of which C. H. Bul- 
lard is president, and R. L. Purring- 
ton, Jr., is secretary. Shares with a par 
of $10 are to go at $20, thus providing 
$100, capital and a like amount of sur- 
plus. If developments go as projected, 
the organization will be an old-line, 
legal-reserve stock life company in the 
course of this year. 


WICHITA: Watching this city from 
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AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


Legal Reserve Fraternal Life Insurance 
HOME OFFICE: APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


1952 


Over $607,000,000 
Over $144,000,000 
Over $ 63,000,000 


Over 423,000 
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BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


the sky as the airliner came in for its 
landing, I could not help contrasting 
what lay spread out below with the way 
the metropolis looked when I visited it 
so frequently some 15 years ago. In- 
deed, it looked almost double the size 
cf two years ago. Aircraft and other 
defense plants have Wichita bursting 
at the seams, and prices of food and 
lodging have skyrocketed—partly be- 
cause many of those stopping at the 
better hotels are executives on a cost- 
plus basis. While in Wichita, it pleased 
me to lunch with my old friend, Frank 
Jacobshagen, of the Farmers & Bankers 
Life Insurance Company of Wichita. 
Also, for the first time I was able to 
meet the new chief actuary of the com- 
pany. He is Floyd A. Bash, Jr., whose 
career included: graduation from Duke 
University; actuarial science at Iowa 
State; chief actuary of the Iowa insur- 
ance department; and service in the 
U. S. Navy during World War II. Of 
course. I chatted with M. C. Willis, 
agency director of the company who 
has a relatively-new assistant in the 
person of Garland T. Scott. Mr. Scott, 
late last year, became assistant super- 
intendent of agencies and assistant edu- 
cational director for the Farmers & 
Bankers. He was associate professor of 
business organization at Wichita Uni- 
versity and later was life insurance 
agent, district manager and general 
agent. During World War II he served 
in the U. S. Air Corps. 

TULSA: Naturally, I never go 
through this Oklahoma center of oil 
wealth and banking without renewing 
friendships with Joe Karr, vice-presi- 
dent; Harry Seay, executive vice-presi- 
dent; and W. W. Wilson, Jr., actuary, 
of the old and well-established Atlas 
Life Insurance Company of Tulsa. With 
ever $100 million dollars of life insur- 
ance in force, the Atlas writes some 
classes of accident and health coverage 
although it has not markedly stressed 
production of accident and health up to 
the present. 

While visiting with George Kabureck, 
president of the Commonwealth Life 
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{Insurance Company of Tulsa, I learned 
that new financing was in immediate 
prospect for that company. For some 
time, production efforts centered around 
accident and health business, but it now 
seems that more and more stress will 
be laid on acquisition of ordinary life 
policies. Following completion of the 
new financing, it is probable that the 
company will make a definite drive for 
ordinary life production. 
OKLAHOMA CITY: Here in the 
capital of the Sooner State, while visit- 
ing with Jim Fitzgibbon, sales manager 
of the Standard Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company, I learned that that or- 
ganization has finally secured its own 
home office building. For several years 
it has made headquarters in the Apco 
Tower in Oklahoma City. However, it 
has now purchased what was formerly 
the sumptuous Colcord Mansion and 
plans to turn it into a modern and air- 
conditioned home office that will be a 
credit to its home municipality. The 
new address will be 421 N. W. 13th 
Street, Oklahoma City, and the com- 
pleted structure will give the company 
nearly 100,000 square feet of office 
space. Both Jim Fitzgibbon and Charles 
Powers (home office supervisor) were 
obviously pleased with the prospects. 
PHOENIX: Here in this Arizona 
city where the summer sun of most 
states seems to elect to spend the win- 
ter, | found the National Reserve Jn- 
surance Company well advanced with 
its plans for a fire insurance company. 
Under Arizona law, an organization 
like the National Reserve may issue 
certificates and allow dividends thereon 
to accumulate, with other funds, for use 
toward starting a stock company. It was 
in this manner that the Great South- 
west Life Insurance Company was 
formed by the same interests identified 
with the National Reserve. What is very 
much in the offing now is the Great 
Southwest Fire Insurance Company. 
Officers of the National Reserve Group 
are Kenneth K. Pound, president; and 
E. J. Montague, general sales manager. 
When all plans are completed, this 
may become one of the most important 
insurance groups in Arizona. 
Incidentally, while I cannot say for 
sure what the transaction will be (or 
even whether it definitely will be), 
some kind of reinsurance deal may be 
worked out between the National Life 
& Casualty Insurance Company and the 
American Farmers Insurance Company, 
both of Phoenix. The former is headed 
by Robert Wallace, chairman of the 
insurance committee in the State Legis- 
lature, and the latter is headed by Mike 
O’Sullivan. Both companies are now in 
the same building at 777 North Central 
Avenue in Phoenix and some specific 
announcement may soon appear. 
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Coming Through! 


As we enter 1952, our Twenty-Fifth An- 
niversary Year, we are proud of every 
member of our Agency Force. They have 
kept “coming through” year after year 
with new records of production built as 
a result of specially designed policies— 
Life, Accident, Health and Hospital— 
generous commissions, and a sincere, 
friendly and interested Home Office per- 
sonnel. 


Berbos 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE «© ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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CREDITOR'S RIGHTS 
TO SURRENDER VALUE 


OX had a judgment against Swartz. 

Six weeks after the entry of the 
judgment, Swartz purchased from the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company a $10,000 endowment savings 
policy. The policy was payable to the 
insured after fifteen years, but if he 
died prior to maturity, to his wife, and 
if she did not survive, to his son. The 
policy reserved the right to change 
beneficiaries. It also reserved the right 
to have the dividends (a) paid in cash, 
(b) applied on the payment of any 
premium (c) applied to the purchase 
of paid-up additional insurance payable 
on death or maturity, or (d) left with 
the company to accumulate as an in- 
terest bearing savings fund, subject to 
cash withdrawal anytime, but if not 
withdrawn to be added to the policy 
proceeds. 

About four years after the judgment, 
the sheriff levied execution upon the 
endowment policy with respect to the 
cash surrender value and all accumu- 
lated dividends. At the time of the levy, 
the policy had a cash surrender value 
of $1,837.67 and accrued dividends of 
$128.11. 


Swartz moved the court for an order 
directing the sheriff to vacate the levy 
on the ground that the endowment pol- 
icy was exempt under the Minnesota 
Statutes Sec. 61.14 and Sec. 61.15. 
These sections read as follows: 

“61.14 Proceeds of Life Policy, Who 
Entitled To. When any insurance is ef- 
fected in favor of another, the bene- 
ficiary shall be entitled to its proceeds 
against the creditors and representa- 
tives of the person effecting the same. 
All premiums paid for insurance in 
fraud of creditors, with interest thereon, 
shall insure to their benefit from the 
proceeds of the policy, if the company 
be specifically notified thereof, in writ- 
ing, before payment.” (Italics sup- 
plied.) 

“61.15. Exemption in Favor of Fam- 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


ily; Change of Beneficiary. Every pol- 
icy made payable to, or for the benefit 
of, the wife of the insured, or after 
its issue assigned to or in trust for ner, 
shall inure to her separate use and that 
of her children, subject to the provi- 
sions of Section 61.14. The person ap- 
plying for and procuring the policy 
may change the beneficiary or bene- 
ficiaries, if the consent of the bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries named in the 
policy is obtained, or if a power so to 
do is reserved in the contract of in- 
surance, or in case of the death or 
civorcement of a married women named 
as beneficiary.” (Italics supplied.) 

The sheriff was ordered to vacate the 
levy and an appeal was taken to the 
Minnesota Supreme Court. This court 
in a long and learned opinion (the 
poignant parts of which we quote here) 
said: 

Does the endowment policy fall 
within the exemption classification 
created by Nos. 61.14 and 61.15? 
These two sections were simultane- 
ously and originally enacted as a 
single section (L. 1895, c. 175, No. 
71) and by their original wording 
expressly dealt with lif- insurance. 
In their present form ‘x ich first 
appeared in R. L. 1905, No. 1691), 
it is clear by context, chapter, and 
title that they still pertain to life in- 
surance. We are concerned, there- 
fore, with the question whether the 
endowment policy herein is life in- 
surance. The problem can best be 
approached by first determining the 
distinguishing characteristics of life 
insurance. A life insurance policy 
may be defined as a mutual contract 
whereby the insurer in consideration 
of the payment to it by the insured 
(or by someone in his behalf) of a 
certain premium or premiums—con- 
ditioned usually as to amount by the 
life expectancy of the insured as 
measured by mortality tables and as 
usually conditioned by the insured’s 
state of health as revealed by medi- 
cal examination—assumes an imme- 
diate hazard of loss to itself and cre- 
ates for a third-party beneficiary an 


immediate estate in a fixed amount 
by agreeing to pay a given sum 
(which may be greatly in excess of 
the premiums actually paid) upon 
the happening of a particular event 
—that of death—which in turn is 
contingent upon the duration of the 
life of the insured. 

In the light of this definition, the 
instant endowment policy has all the 
caracteristic elements of life insur- 
ance. * * * 

Plaintiff contends, however, that, 
taking the endowment policy as a 
whole, it is, nevertheless, primarily 
an investment or savings contract— 
entered into for the purpose of creat- 
ing an estate for the insured —in 
which the life insurance features for 
the protection of the beneficiary are 
purely incidental and in any event 
not controlling as to the policy's 
cash-surrender value. It is asserted 
that the beneficiary’s interest is not 
merely contingent upon the death of 
the insured prior to maturity, but, 
insofar as that interest is vested, it 
is at all times prior to maturity sub- 
ject to being divested through the 
possible exercise by the insured of 
his reserved option and right to with- 
draw. the. policy’s cash - surrender 
value, it is contended, is a vested 
property right for the sole benefit 
of the insured, which by its nature 
and purpose makes the policy pre- 
dominantly nothing more than an 
investment savings contract wherein 
any genuine life insurance protec- 
tion for a beneficiary is merely inci- 
dental. 

We cannot agree with such undue 
emphasis upon the cash-withdrawal 
feature. After all, there is little dif- 
ference between an ordinary life and 
an endowment policy in this respect. 
Under either type of policy, the cash- 
surrender values ordinarily may be 
withdrawn whenever the insured so 
desires. We have only the difference 
that by the terms of an endowment 
policy its cash value becomes auto- 
matically payable to the insured at 
the time of its maturity when the 
beneficiary’s protective interest has 
come to an end. We are concerned, 
however, with the dominant features 
of the endowment policy prior to its 
maturity when it is still in full effect, 
as to both the beneficiary and the 
insured. During the prematurity pe- 
riod, it partakes primarily of a life 
insurance contract for the protection 
of dependents, and the accumulation 
of savings is then merely incidental. 
* * * Jt should be borne in mind 
that these statutes do not purport 
to give the debtor insured any ex- 
emption whatever as to his creditors. 
The exemption created is given only 
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to the beneficiary and for her sole 

benefit. * * * 

Fundamentally, what has been re- 
ferred to as an exemption is rather 
in the nature of a preference which 
is given to the beneficiary over the 
creditors of the debtor insured as to 
insurance proceeds. * * * What 
plaintiff wholly overlooks is that, in 
the absence of the exercise by the 
insured of his option to take the cash- 
surrender value and dividends of a 
policy that has not matured, there 
is no debt due and payable by the 
insurer to the insured, and that the 
right of the insured to create such 
a debt by the exercise of the option 
is not an asset available to creditors, 
but is a right purely personal to the 
insured alone. 

Thus the endowment policy was in 
effect life insurance and as such sub- 
ject to the statutes which gave benefi- 
ciaries a preferred right to its proceeds 
over the claims of the insured’s credi- 
tors. (Fox v. Swartz, Minnesota Su- 
preme Court, January 4, 1952.) 


ORAL BINDER OF FIRE RISKS 


GREAT deal of confusion seems to 

have arisen among agents on the 
question of oral binders because of the 
case of Gandelman v. Mercantile Ins. 
Co., 90 Fed. Sup. 472; 187 Fed. (2d) 
654 (certioran denied by U. S. Su- 
preme Court, December 11, 1951). It 
is not our province to say whether deci- 
sions are good or bad, right or wrong, 
etc., but it may dispel some confusion 
if we report this case in detail. 

Originally the action was brought in 
the United States District court, South- 
ern District of California. The plaintiff 
(insured) sought to recover the pro- 
ceeds of two fire policies prepared by 
the Mercantile and the Reliance, re- 
spectively. The plaintiff was in the fur- 
niture business. He insured his stock 
through a broker named Oelsner who 
represented numerous fire companies 
including the defendants. Ocelsner 
placed the risk with the National Fire 
of Hartford under a provisional policy 
for a provisional amount of $100,000 
being 100% of the total contributing 
insurance of $175,000. 

About April 2, 1947, National di- 
rected Oelsner to reduce its liability 
under their policy and shortly there- 
after delivered to the agent an endorse- 
ment for attachment to its policy, 
which provided that the policy should 
be reduced to a provisional amount of 
$50,000, being 50% of the total con- 
tributing insurance of $140,000. 

Oelsner had difficulty in placing the 
contributing insurance and at his sug- 
gestion National delivered to him an en- 
dorsement for its policy which provided 


that the policy should be for the provi- 
sional amount of $50,000, being 35% 
of the total contributing insurance, with 
a limit of liability for all contributing 
insurance in the sum of $200,000. 

In attempting to obtain additional 
contributing insurance to replace the 
existing National policy, Oelsner as 
agent for the defendant, Mercantile, 
contacted the Los Angeles office of de- 
fendant and requested permission to 
issue to the plaintiff a provisional re- 
porting form policy of fire insurance 
covering said merchandise. Mercantile 
authorized Oelsner to execute and issue 
its policy of fire insurance No. 280973 


in favor of plaintiff insuring the mer- 
chandise for the provisional amount of 
$5,000, being 5% of the total contribut- 
ing insurance, with a limit of liability 
for all contributing insurance in the 
sum of $200,000. Oecelsner, as agent, 
prepared the policy. 

Similarly, Oelsner, on or about the 
same date, as agent for the defendant, 
the Reliance, was authorized to execute 
and issue its policy of fire insurance 
No. PF804647 in favor of plaintiff, in- 
suring the merchandise for the provi- 
sional amount of $12,500, being 714% 
of the total contributing insurance, with 
a limit of liability for all contributing 





TOUGH DECISION _ 








The results proved it! 


The results prove it! 








How’* often we were late for school—delayed by the big 
decision at the corner candy store! Bull’s-eyes, jawbreakers or 
licorice-sticks—guided only by our conscience and the pennies 
in our pocket—we always seemed to make a happy choice. 


Your big decision today—the choice of a Group Insurance 
Program—must be more than a lucky guess. It must meet 
tomorrow’s needs with today’s answers. For intelligent anal- 
ysis of your Group Insurance needs—without the sugar coat- 
ing—the Zurich Group Department is your best bet. 


ZURICH-AMERICAN 
Groupfp Department 


HEAD OFFICE e 135 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. ¢ CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, ‘LTD. 
AMERICAN GUARANTEE AND LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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insurance in the sum of $200,000. 
Oelsner prepared this policy also. 

Thus, the agent had in his possession 
at this time the proposed endorsement 
to the Natoinal policy and the policies 
of the two defendants. 

On April 11, 1947, a fire destroyed 
the stock covered by the National pol- 
icy in the amount of $143,978. The Na- 
tional policy required a monthly writ- 
ten report of value and the last report 
claimed $101,766. National paid this 
amount under a compromise agreement 
and received a release. 

On May 17, 1947, Oelsner delivered 
the two policies of the defendants, Mer- 
eantile and Reliance, to the plaintiff 


and billed him for the premiums. He 
explained the circumstances under 
which the policies were prepared. An 
offer to return the premiums was re- 
fused. This action was brought on the 
Mercantile and Reliance policies. The 
plaintiff testified that he asked Oelsner 
for additional insurance of $25,000 over 
the telephone shortly before the policies 
in question were prepared. Oelsner was 
quoted as replying, “You are covered.” 
It was concended that Oelsner was not 
the agent of the plaintiff but was the 
agent of the companies. 

Both sides moved for summary judg- 
ment (after a mistrial) and the Dis- 
trict Court granted judgment for the 


Yardstick For Term 


How LONG should a Term policy renew? 


How late convert? 


We believe that Term insurance is best 


which renews longest and converts latest. 


PAY AGENTS 


Term insurance as today’s option on tomor- 
row’s permanent insurance is like a prop- 
erty lease with option to buy. The option 
should renew IF the buyer needs and 


convert WHEN he is able. Ours do both. 


Occidental short Term plans renew as 
often as necessary—to policy anniversary 
nearest 64 and convert at any time—to 
anniversary nearest 65. Thus is solved the 
problem of whether the buyer will need to 
renew and when he will be able to convert. 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE insurance company oF catirornia 


W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 
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LIFETIME RENEWALS. THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO 


companies. The Court first pointed out 
that: 

It is apparent from the foregoing 
statement of facts that Oelsner was in 
the process of assembling policies to 
substitute for the existing National pol- 
icy. Even if he had been successful in 
doing so, before any substitution could 
be effected, the plaintiff would have to 
consent thereto. The two policies and 
the rider for the National policy were 
intended as a substitute for the exist- 
ing National policy and until such in- 
tention was carried out by mutual con- 
sent of all parties, no liability was cre. 
ated under the proposed substituted 
policies or the substituted rider. Plain- 
tiff ignores the rider to the National 
policy, but seeks the benefits of the de- 
fendants’ policies. He wants that which 
is to his henefit but rejects that which 
ts detrimental. Oelsner had no author- 
ity to cancel or reduce the liability of 
the National policy without plaintiff s 
consent, 

Insurance policies are governed by 
the same general rules which pertain 
to all contracts and the alleged con- 
tracts of insurance must meet the same 
test that would apply to any contract. 
Tested by the ordinary rules of con- 
tract there must have been a meeting 
of the minds, supported by an offer and 
acceptance. In the case at bar there 
never was an offer or acceptance or 
meeting of the minds of the parties. 

Nor did the court find that an oral 
contract existed, saying: 

The plaintiff insists that there was 
an oral contract of insurance. The tes- 
timony of the plaintiff as set forth in 
the transcript, for the purpose of this 
motion, must be accepted as true. He 


GRANTED RETIREMENT 





Martin J. O’Brien, vice president of 
America Fore Insurance Group, who re- 
tired at his own request not long ago. 
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testified in substance that he called Mr. 
Oelsner on the telephone and ordered 
an additional $25,000 insurance and 
Mr. Oelsner replied: “Okay, Sidney, 
you are covered.” Upon such testimony 
plaintiff bases his claim that there was 
an oral contract for insurance and that 
the policies involved represent such 
oral contract. 

The law appears well settled that “a 
parol contract is valid and enforce- 
able,’ but such contracts are rarely 
made and are not made in the ordinary 
course of business, the proof of such 
oral contract must be clear and con- 
vincing. 

It is crystal clear to me that the short 
telephone conversation between the 
plaintiff and the agent Oelsner did not 
constitute an oral contract for insur- 
ance. In said conversation no company 
was mentioned. This alone is fatal. 

On the question of coverage by estop- 
pel or ratification the court said: 

The plaintiff contends that the deliv- 
ery of the policies and collecting of the 
premium after the loss created an estop- 
pel and the defendants are precluded 
from denying their liability under said 
policies. 

If there were no valid contract of 
insurance in force at the time of the 
loss, the acts of the agent could not 
bring into being that which never ex- 
isted. Estoppel cannot be pleaded as a 
defense to a non-existing contract. * * * 

If 1 am correct in holding that no 
contract of insurance was in effect at 
the time of the fire, it would be beyond 
the authority of the agent to execute 
a valid contract of insurance after the 
loss. 

Plaintiff's principal contention is that 


PAN-AMERICAN APPOINTEE 





Edward F. Holtzman is newly selected 
associate actuary of Pan-American Life 
Insurance Co., New Orleans, Louisiana. 


the acts of the agent Oelsner in delw- 
ering the policies of the two defendants 
and accepting payment of the premium 
subsequent to the loss, and the accept- 
ance of said policies acted as a ratifica- 
tion. This brings us to the closest point 
of law involved. 

It is apparent that under certain 
California decisions by way of dicta, an 
insurance contract may be ratified after 
loss, provided the agent procuring the 
insurance was the agent or represen- 
tative of the insured. It will be noted 
in all cases cited by the plaintiff where 
ratification after loss was recognized, 
the agents whose acts were ratified were 
acting for and in behalf of the insured. 

I therefore hold that the undisputed 
facts reveal that Oelsner was acting 


The agent who was 


solely as the agent of the defendants 
and was not acting for or in behalf of 
the plaintiff. 

The insured (appellant) appealed to 
the United States Court of Appeals, but 
the decision in favor of the companies 
(appellees) was affirmed. The appel- 
late decision is best summed up in 
these words: 

In the instant case, if it can be said 
that appellees evidenced an intention to 
be bound on the policies, that manifesta- 
tion in itself does not constitute a con- 
tract. No contract was consummated 
prior to the fire, since appellant was 
not aware of the proposed essential 
terms. No contract was consummated 
after the fire because the subject-matter 
had been destroyed. 


ROLLING IN MONEY ~~ 











The prosperous agents that we know don't roll in their money. They’re 
too busy making calls and converting calls into commissions. To put it 
another way, the secret formula for successful insurance selling is 


HARD WORK. 


That’s why it’s so important for the company not to burden the agent 
with time-consuming requests for information or other annoying com- 
munications. In addition, the hard working agent has a right to expect 
prompt service, avoidance of technicalities, reliable underwriters’ advice, 
and most important, conformity to today’s needs rather than yester- 


day's precedents. 


Pearl American believes that only through such positive teamwork can 
the unusual problems be solved and the big commissions be earned, 


Pant ( ERICAN 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y¥. 


CLEVELAND, 320 Bulkley Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 436 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 369 Pine Street 


NEW YORK, 8& John Street 
CINCINNATI, 1423-24 Carew Tower 
CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


WHEN ARE PREMIUMS 
CONSIDERED TO BE A GIFT? 


VERY interesting gift tax memo- 

randum opinion has been entered 
by Judge Opper of the Tax Court of 
the United States in the case of Mabel 
S. Berger v. Commissioner, dated De- 
cember 29, 1951, in which the judge 
holds that such devices as mortality 
tables and discounted values are more 
appropriate to computing the values of 
unmistakable gifts than for assaying 
human motivation. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue had determined gift tax deficien- 
cies in Mrs. Berger’s returns for the 
years 1935 to 1944 in an amount of 
over $10,000. The principal issue be- 
fore the Court was whether Mrs. Berger 
had made gifts by paying all of the 
premiums falling due in the taxable 
years in question on insurance policies 
on the life of her husband. The poli- 
cies constituted the principal of a trust 
of which Mrs. Berger was not the sole 
beneficiary, although she did have a 
very substantial beneficial interest. 

On May 19, 1931, Mrs. Berger’s hus- 
band had executed and delivered a 
trust agreement with the First National 


Bank & Trust Company of New Haven, 
Connecticut, as trustee. The subject 
matter of the trust consisted of fifteen 
policies of insurance on the life of Mr. 
Berger, having a total face value of 
$363,000. The gross annual premiums 
payable with respect to the policies 
aggregated $11,986.12. The agreement 
stated that the life insurance policies 
should be held by the trustee, but that 
the grantor reserved to himself during 
his life all of the benefits of any kind 
which might accrue on account of the 
policies, plus the right to assign the 
policies. Furthermore, the grantor re- 
served the right to modify, alter or 
terminate the trust agreement. 


New Trust Agreement 


On December 31, 1934, Mr. Berger 
executed and delivered a new trust 
agreement to the trustee in which he 
revoked and terminated the privilege he 
had reserved to himself to obtain all 
benefits from the policies during his 
lifetime, and provided that the new 
trust should be irrevocable, thus divest- 








TABLE I 
Calendar Year Amount of Premiums Actuarial Amounts Difference 
nee6........ .. QRQGGRTB............GRABGSB....... . $8,532.21 
Fee ae ~ ££ 8,339.18 
1937... .... 10,655.13 ata a0 Mena ss . 8,431.72 
Jae 9 eee \ ep I ag ch eae ae 8,448.17 
Ee — eee ere 2,095.49. ..... . 8,522.12 
ee | F Te = .. 8,513.34 
Rs sc eenvs cut 10,309.77 ........ 1,935.19. ..... . 8,464.58 
Seer a eee Cle . 8,618.45 
eer se ay Ean . 8,678.70 
RE, « sskaak » oad 10,634.02.......... ae 8,834.74 
es SI ks cece Sete | Ee 8,902.78 
WOR a tks cin sa0-d ence DE Siw exeeehss 8,969.48 
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ing himself and his estate of all right 
in the above policies. 

As of the date of this new trust agree- 
ment, the total of the paid-up insurance 
in all of the policies was $121,585. 
The new agreement was substituted in 
place of the prior agreement, and all 
of the legal incidents of ownership in 
the policies was transferred to the trus- 
tee, absolutely and irrevocably. Any 
amounts payable under the policies 
prior to the grantor’s death were to be 
used toward the payment of the pre- 
miums or added to the principal sum, 
while amounts payable after the death 
of the grantor were to be held, in- 
vested and applied as directed in the 
trust. 

Upon the grantor’s death, the trustee 
was directed to pay over the net in- 
come and the principal as follows: The 
grantor’s mother, Isabelle F. Berger, 
was to receive $3,000 a year during her 
natural lifetime. The entire balance of 
the net income was to be paid to his 
wife, Mrs. Berger, during her lifetime, 
and, if she survived Isabelle F. Berger, 
the entire net income was to be paid to 
her for her remaining lifetime. 

After the death of the grantor’s wife, 
$3,000 a year was to be paid to the 
grantor’s mother-in-law, Mrs. F. E. 





Sims, during her lifetime, and $3,000 a 
year to the grantor’s sister-in-law, Mrs. 
I’azakerley, during her lifetime. After 
the death of Mrs. Sims or Mrs. Faza- 
kerley, $5,000 a year was to be paid to 
the survivor of them during the re- 
mainder of her lifetime. After the 
death of the grantor’s wife, and until 
the death of the survivor of Isabelle F. 
Berger, Mrs. Sims and Mrs. Fazaker- 
ley, the net income in excess of that 
required for the above payments was 
to be divided among the grantor’s 
brother’s and sisters or among their 
issue living at the time of each dis- 


tribution. 
Division of Fund 


Upon the death of the last survivor 
of the grantor, his wife, Isabelle F. 
Berger, Mrs. Sims and Mrs. Fazakerley, 
the trust fund was to be divided among 
the grantor’s brothers and sisters, then 
living, or if the latter were deceased, 
leaving issue, then to their issue per 
stirpes. If at the time of the death of 
the last survivor of the above-named in- 
dividuals, there should be living no 
brother or sister of the grantor and 
no issue then surviving of any such 
brother or sister, then the trustee was 
to pay over the trust fund to itself as 














trustee for charitable purposes, thus 
creating The New Haven Foundation. 

On December 31, 1934, the following 
persons named in the trust agreement 
were living: 

George W. Berger, Grantor, age 54, born 
October 7, 1880. 

Mabel S. Berger, Wife, age 53, born 
June 23, 1881. 

Isabelle F. Berger, Mother, age 72, born 
January 5, 1862. 

Mrs. F. E. Sims, Mother-In-Law, age 
14, born December 23, 1860. 

Edna S. Fazakerley, Sister-In-Law, age 
50, born October 12, 1884. 

D. Spencer Berger, Brother, age 61, 
born February 16, 1883. 

Gertrude B. Champagne, Sister, age 49, 
born August 18, 1885. 

Florence Versoy, Sister, age 45, born 
April 16, 1889. 

Ruth Crawford, Sister, age 43, born 
March 6, 1891. 

Wendell P. Berger, Brother, age 41, 
born July 6, 1893. 


Isabelle F. Berger died on June 26, 1945. 

Mrs. F. E. Sims died on March 27, 1988. 

During all of the years in question, 
Mrs. Berger paid all of the premiums 
falling due with respect to the fore- 
going life insurance policies. Pre- 
miums on all policies issued by mutual 
insurance companies were paid net 
after crediting the previous year’s divi- 
dends. All of the policies were and 
now are in good standing and not in 
default as to the payment of pre- 
miums. 

During the period from June 11, 
1950, to June 12, 1951, the trustee was 
not provided with funds to pay the 
premiums and during that period, pur- 
suent to authority conferred by the 
trust instrument, the trustee borrowed 
upon the various policies the total sum 
of $10,894.75 to pay premiums falling 
due within that period. 

The Court’s opinion reads as follows: 

“Petitioner’s gift tax returns for the 
years 1935 to 1944, inclusive, and for 
1946 showed no net gifts and no tax 
due with respect to each year. Peti- 
tioner’s gift tax return for 1945 showed 
no tax due. 

“Respondent’s notice of deficiency 
stated: ‘* * * It is held that the rre- 
mium payments made by you consti- 
tuted gifts of the entire value of said 
premium payments, less the present 
worth of your rights therein under the 
provisions of the trust agreement. * * *” 
Respondent’s determination of the value 
of gifts made by petitioner was based 
upon values for petitioner’s retained 
rights in the premiums paid which 
were computed correctly under actu- 
arial methods. 

“For the years 1935 to 1946, inclu- 
sive, the total amounts of premiums 
paid by petitioner, the actuarially 
computed amounts above mentioned, 
and the differences between those 
«mounts which respondent determined 
to constitute gifts, are as follows (see 
Table I): 


“Petitioner, by her payments of pre- 
miums on the insurance policies in 
question, did not intend to make gifts 
during the years in controversy to any- 
one, including the other beneficiaries 
of the trust. 

“As in Grace R. Seligmann, 9 T. C. 
191 (Dec. 15,966), we find lacking 
here the requisite donative intent to 
justify treatment as a taxable gift of 
petitioner’s payment of premiums on 
the trusteed policies. Her beneficial in- 
terest was at all times substantial, sub- 
ject only to the death of the insured, 
her husband. By use of such mechani- 
cal approaches as mortality tables and 


discounted values, respondent computes 
her interest at less than the sum of her 
many years’ contributions of premium 
payments. Such devices are more ap- 
propriate to computing the values of 
unmistakable gifts than for assaying 
human motivation. 

“On the same theory a creditor could 
be criticized for carrying insurance on 
the life of a debtor who refuses to die 
young. Once the possibility of the 
premature death of her husband is ac- 
cepted, petitioner's payments assume 
the aspect of reasonable protection 
against her own personal misfortune 
which is the antithesis of a gift to 
someone else.” 
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There's +¢ Reason 


A. A WELL-TRAINED SALES ORGANIZATION 


B. ARMED WITH EXCELLENT SALES TOOLS 
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HIGHLY COMPETITIVE SALES MERCHANDISE 


C. A LIBERAL COMPENSATION PLAN . . . PLUS 
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3. A Non-Contributory Pension Plan 
4. Disability Benefits 


The progress of Pan-American Life Insurance Company is meas- 
ured by the ability and success of its agency organization. 


Our 238 Junior and Senior Dynamo Club Members averaged 
over $350,000 of Ordinary Life business during 1951 
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Fire Losses 


Reports of provincial fire marshals 
show Canada’s fire loss reached a total 
of $80.7 millions last year, compared 
with $64.7 millions in 1949 and $41.9 
millions in 1945, an increase in five 
years of 93 per cent. 

Per capita loss—The per capita fire 
loss for all Canada amounted to $5.84, 
up from $4.97 in 1949 and compared 
with $3.46 in 1945, a percentage in- 
crease in five years of 70 per cent. 
Wide differences occurred between 
provinces. British Columbia had the 
highest per capita loss of $6.20 and 
Newfoundland the lowest at $1.75. The 
industrialized areas of Ontario and 
Quebec had per capita losses of $5.01 
and $5.61 respectively. 

Insured loss—Fire insurance com- 
panies and agents have done a good 
job in keeping insurance in line with 


canada 


increased values and at the end of 1950 
had $32.2 billions of fire insurance on 
their books, an increase of 93 per cent 
in five years—the same increase as in 
fire losses. Last year Canadians received 
$69.2 millions from insurance companies 
in payment of fire claims, which 
amounts to 84 per cent of the total fire 
loss. A few years ago only about 75 
per cent of fire losses was covered by 
insurance. 


Interest Earnings 


F significant upward trend in return 

on corporation and government 
bonds is maintained life insurance 
companies in Canada will enjoy an ap- 
preciable improvement in their interest 
earnings. Long term bonds of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada were selling at a 
yield of approximately 3.4 per cent at 
the year-end, an increase of more than 


TOP OFFICERS OF PROVIDENT L & A 





Robert J. Maclellan (left) has been named board chairman of the Provi- 
dent Life and Accident Insurance Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Robert L. Maclellan (right) recently was appointed the company president. 
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two-fifths of one per cent during the 
year. Other classes of bonds showed 
even greater changes, ranging as high 
as one per cent in the case of muni- 
cipals. 


Fire Contract Changes 


HANGES in fire insurance contract 
and statutory conditions recom- 
mended by Insurance Law Revision 
Committee to the recent conference of 
Superintendents of Insurance (see 
Spectator October 1951) have been 
referred to organizations of agents and 
adjusters, Insurance Section of Cana- 
dian Bar Association, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Board of Trade 
and other organizations interested. 
These organizations have been given six 
months in which to study the proposed 
changes and to send in comments and 
suggestions. 


Agents 


S a move toward getting the Ontario 
insurance agent on a professional 
basis, from October Ist, 1951, no license 
will be issued to an agent in a muni- 
cipality of 5,000 population or over 
unless he devotes his full time to in- 
surance. Two years notice of the change 
was given to enable the agent either to 
come into the field on a full-time basis 
or to dispose of his agency. 


Deductible Fire Form 


LTHOUGH they will watch with 

interest the experience of the de- 
ductible fire insurance form recently 
approved by New York State Insurance 
Department, with one exception all 
Canadian insurance men—both tariff 
and non-tariff, contacted by the Spec- 
TATOR are apposed to the principle of 
deductible fire insurance and therefore 
do not favor such a plan for use in 
Canada. One insurance executive took 
the attitude, what the public wants they 
should get, but so far his company has 
not been asked for this type of policy. 
While various deductible plans have 
been considered at different times in 
Canada, none has gained the interest 
of the companies probably because 
Canadians have shown no desire to 
carry part of their own risk and there- 
fore there has been no demand for this 
kind of contract. 


Adjustments 


N November Ist an Ontario divi- 
sion of the Underwriters Adjust- 
ment Bureau Ltd. was established with 
offices at 32-34 Front St. West, Toronto 
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“Unforeseen evenis ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’ 





Thirty “D’s” has September 


Your one sure protection against loss from any of 


TOMORROW could be “D” Day for your business. 
For Dishonesty, Destruction and Disappearance 
menace your assets every day of every month of 
every year. 

A dishonest employee might take off with your 
funds. A clever forger might alter one of your 
checks. Your office or store might be robbed. Fire 
or flood could destroy your money or securities. 
The list of unpleasant possibilities grows longer 


all the time. See any daily newspaper for details. 


these hazards is adequate insurance. 

This protection is available in a single policy 
known as the 3-D Policy—Dishonesty, Destruc- 
tion and Disappearance. Talk to your Maryland 
agent about it. You'll find him well-equipped to 
advise you on such a policy fitted to your own 
particular needs. 

Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 


his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 








Another compelling advertisement to help Maryland agents and brokers 
sell businessmen the broad protection of the 3-D Policy. 
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Operations of the Ontario division will 
be on the same basis as those of the 
Quebec division which was established 
in Montreal in January last. 
Objectives of the Bureau are to estab- 
lish standard methods of adjustment of 
claims, and to provide specialized ser- 
vice for all types of claims. A primary 
objective is the selection and training 
of suitable young men to handle the 
ever-increasing volume of adjusting 
business in the ten provinces of Canada. 
The Bureau represents more than 125 
member fire end casuaity companies in 
Canada as well as a substantial number 
of other insurers in Canada and the 
United States. The Bureau will main- 
tain close liaison with the General Ad- 
justment Bureau Inc. in the United 


States for settlement of the United 
States claims. 


Underwriters’ Earnings 


Before a Government Committee, it 
was recently disclosed that the average 
underwriter interviews between 1,300 
and 1,400 people in a year. On this 
basis Canada’s 10,000 underwriters are 
in direct contact with 13 to 14 millions, 
or approximately the total population 
of Canada. Out of the 1,300 or more 
visits he makes each year, the average 
underwriter is able to persuade some 
60 to 70 to sign on the dotted line, only 
about one in twenty. From all this leg 
work he earns approximately $3,835 a 
year. 








provide unexcelled service. 


conditions in the present. 























ecurity. .. for you and your family can best be guaranteed 


through life insurance, a vital part of our Free Enterprise System. 


ervice,..with security is yours, as a valued Policyholder of 
Southland Life. Over 700,000 policyholders now own over 
$703,000,000 of insurance and every effort will be continued to 


TOgteSsS..of Southland Life will be measured by more than 
mere size, and past records are merely a challenge to greater effort 
to deserve a part in the development of our Country. Assets of over 
$155,000,000. are invested to assist expansion of industry and 
agriculture and in homes to improve living conditions. Thus, 
premium dollars provide security for the future AND better living 


OVER $100,000,000 PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES SINCE ORGANIZATION 


INSURANCE 
JOHN W CARPENTER, President 


LIFE © ACCIDENT ® HEALTH ® HOSPITALIZATION * GROUP 





COMPANY 
Home Office, DALLAS 
“Serving Since 1908” 
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Another survey of earnings of life 
insurance agents released during 195], 
showed that the average commissions 
on life insurance earned by agents in 
business for ten years is now $4,380, 
compared with an average of $2,810 
ten years ago, an increase of 56 per 
cent. The average earnings of agents in 
business for five years is $3,342, up 76 
per cent from ten years ago. These 
earnings do not include other sources 
of income, such as commission on other- 
than-life insurance. These figures com- 
pare with an average of $4,000 total 
income declared in income tax returns 
made by all salesmen in Canada. 


Against “‘Brokerage’”’ 


OME agents have recently, in effect, 
set themselves up as pension con- 
sultants or life insurance counsellors. In 
most provinces insurance agents cannot 
be licensed to act as agent for more 
than one insurer transacting life in- 
surance, and the name of such insurer 
must be specified in the license. The 
law also states that no agent shall rep- 
resent himself to the public by adver- 
tisement or otherwise as the agent of 
more than one such insurer. The Super- 
intendents of Insurance for Ontario and 
British Columbia have issued warnings 
that such “brokerage” is contrary to 
law. 


Policyholders’ Share .- 


N amendment to the British and 

Canadian Insurance Companies Act 
changing percentage of profits in par- 
ticipating account which is payable to 
policyholders, came into force on Janu- 
ary first. 

The old section provided that 90 per 
cent of mean participating fund should 
be paid to particpating policyholders. 
This section, which was originally en- 
acted in 1910 to safeguard the interests 
of participating policyholders, was a 
reasonable minimum at that time when 
all companies were relatively small. 
Now it is considered that an increasing 
proportion should go to policyholders 
as the company increases in size. In 
practice the companies have been pay- 
ing a larger percentage than the 90 per 
cent stipulated by law. The new per- 
centages are: 

Ninety per cent in any year in which 
the mean participating fund does not 
exceed $250 millions; at least 92% 
per cent where participating fund is 
between $250 and $500 milliens; 95 
per cent in which mean participating 
fund exceeds $500 but does not exceed 
$1,000 millions; 97% per cent when 
participating fund exceeds $1,000 mil- 
lions. 
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more than a mile of road for 
every square mile of area . . . and over 250,000 gas- 
oline stations along those roads . . . the people of 
the U.S. have achieved freedom of personal mobil- 
ity beyond anything even imagined anywhere else. 
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Answer: No one did and no one 


could. It is the product 
of a process, not a plan. It came about through the 
American process of open, strenuous competition 
in the automotive and petroleum industries. It’s 
the kind of accomplishment which only such com- 
petition can produce . . . and let’s not forget it! 
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This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by this magazine in coopera- 
tion with National Business Publications, Inc., as a public service. This material, 
including illustration, may be used, with or without credit, in plant city adver- 
tisements, employee publications, house organs, speeches or in any other manner. 





The competitive system delivers the most to the greatest number of people 





REINSURANCE is the bedrock 


of safety underlying the insurance industry’s 
contribution to the affairs of men. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 
GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 


Casualty + Fidelity Fire + Inland Marine 
Surety Ocean Marine 
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